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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A translation of Olshausen s valuable Commentary on the New 
Testament was projected by some members of the English Church 
in the end of the year 1845, and the Epistle to the Romans was 
selected as the portion which should be first executed. 

Before this part of the work was completed, however, the whole 
Commentary was announced for speedy publication in the Foreign 
Theological Library ; and, as it was evident that a competition be- 
tween two translations would not be desirable, the translators of 
the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans resolved to offer 
their version to Messrs Clark, and to abandon the rest of their ori- 
ginal design. Hence it is that the contents of the present volume 
appear as a part of the Publishers' series. 

If the translators had brought out the work on their own ac- 
count, and on their own responsibility, they would have endea- 
voured to adapt it to English use, by considerable omissions of 
matter which relates to merely German opinions and controversies, 
, by condensation of the language, and by intimating their own oc- 
casional differences from the respected author. Under the actual 
circumstances, however, such a process of editing would manifestly 
be out of place. The book, therefore, is intended to represent the 
original as faithfully as possible, although the translators are fully 
sensible that their task has been very inadequately performed. 
Their own very few additions are marked by brackets. 

Olshausen's Commentary extends to the Gospels, the Acts, and 
the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians. In the following pages there will 
be found frequent references to portions which the author did not 
live to execute. It has seemed well to retain these, as they may 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



be useful in directing the reader to a comparison of other commen- 
taries ; and it appears better to mention here, once for all, the 
limits of the actually existing work, than to append to every such 
reference a statement that the design is incomplete. 

Four persons have been concerned in the translation ; their re- 
spective portions are as follows : 



General Introduction, (pp. 1-24), 
Introduction to the Epistle (25-58), 
Commentary chap. i. 1, to v. 11 (59-183) 

„ v. 12, to viii. 39 (184-304) 

„ ix. 1, to ix. 30 (304-342) 

„ ix. 30 to the end (342-431) 



A. 
B. 
A. 
C. 
D. 
B. 



January 23, 1849. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



EPISTLES OF ST PAUL. 



§.2. OF THE LIFE* AND MINISTRY OF ST PAUL IN GENERAL. 

The connected consideration of the Epistles of St Paul calls 
for a summary view of his personal character in all its grandeur, as 
well as of the ways in which the Lord of the Church prepared this 
distinguished instrument for the execution of His purposes. For 
so entirely are St Paul's writings the proper growth of his own 
mind and spirit, almost, so to speak, living parts of his very self, 
that it would he most difficult to understand their peculiar nature 
without a clear perception of these points. 

St Paul was called, for the further spread of the gospel, to form 
the connecting link between the Roman- Grecian and the Jewish 
world ; it was necessary therefore that both heathen and Jewish 
habits of life and thought should bear a part in his education, in 
order that he might be able to understand and sympathise with 
both. Born of Jewish parents, and in later life brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, in the principles of the Pharisees, Jewish views 
and feelings certainly formed the ground-work and substance of 
his education. But, as his birth-place was Tarsus, where Grecian 

• On the life of St Paul, besides the older works of Pearson (Ann ales Panlini) and 
Paley (Horoe Paulina), there have more recently appeared the writings of Menken, 
" Blicke in das Leben dee Apostels Paulas." (Bremen, 1828), of Hemseu (Gottingen, 
1880), of Schrader (Leipz. 1880-32, iii. vols.), and of Schott (Jena, 1882). The work 
of Schrader is rich in new results, which, however, cannot bear the test of an impartial 
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2 GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

art and science flourished in a bigh degree,* this could not fail 
to exert an immediate effect upon the outward form which his Jew- 
ish principles assumed ; indeed, that it did so, is still evident from 
the quotations made in his writings from Grecian poets. (Acts 
xvii. 28, 1 Cor. xv. 33, Tit. i. 12.) So that it is at least more 
than probabfe that, in the later part of his life, when he had es- 
caped from the stern bondage of the narrow-minded system of the 
Pharisees, the views he had gained in Ins youth of the nobler 
aspects of Grecian life rose up again before his mind, and gave 
him that just appreciation of Gentile life, which is discernible in his 
writings. 

For just as Philo, and other Jews, who lived entirely amongst 
Greeks, as well as the earlier Fathers of the Church (as, for in- 
stance, Justin Martyr), regarded the better men amongst the Gen- 
tiles as hf no means excluded from the blessings of the Divine 
Word, the Giver of the heavenly powers of holiness and the know- 
ledge of God ; even so did St Paul recognise within the heathen world 
a spiritual Israel ; that is, spirits nobler than the rest, who thirsted 
after truth and righteousness (Rom. ii. 14, 15) ; and whom he 
sought, through the preaching of the gospel, to lead to the cove- 
nants of promise. Even the birth, therefore, of the Apostle, and 
the influences under which he grew up, were all so ordered by the 
providence of God, as best to train him for the teacher of the Gen- 
tiles (Galat. i. 15.) For though at first sight it might appear that 
his connexion with the sect of the Pharisees would not conduce 
to that freedom of spirit which he afterwards attained to, yet, on 
closer consideration, we shall discern in this very circumstance 
the wisdom of a directing Providence. 

In the first place, there were found in this sect many elements 
of truth, more especially moral earnestness and strictness of life ; 
for it was in ma ny only, but by no means in all, that these became 
hypocrisy. And, besides this, just such a nature as that of St Paul 
needed the full experience of all that one system had to offer, be- 
fore he would become fully conscious of what was erroneous and 
one-sided in it, and embrace with complete devotion, and all the 

criticism. — Very interesting and instructive are tbe remarks of Tholuck in the u Sto- 
len und Kritiken" of 1835. P. ii. ^304, &c. 

• Strubo (Geegr. xiv. p. 991, eU. Almelov.) places Tarsus, in this respect, on a level 
w itb Athens and Alexandria. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 3 

powers of his being, the complementary truth which that system 
obscured or denied. The energy and determination of his will 
made him carry out his principles as a Pharisee to a fanatical ex- 
treme against the Christians ; and it was not till he had done this, 
that he was possessed by that deep longing which this system of life 
could not satisfy, and which led him to perceive the state into which 
he had fallen. The miraculous vision which was imparted to St 
Paul, and the startling nature of the announcement, that he who 
was still the raging opposer of the Crucified, was henceforth to 
be His messenger to the Gentiles, are of course to be considered as 
the decisive causes of the sudden change in his spiritual state ; at 
the same time, we cannot doubt that his sincere striving after 
righteousness by Jhe mere works of the law had already, though 
perhaps without his own consciousness, awakened in the depth of 
his soul the conviction, that his own strength could not attain to 
the fulfilment of righteousness ; nay, that it might even lead him, 
when his intention was good, into the most fearful errors. This 
conviction brought with it that which, though not the cause, was 
a necessary condition of his passing into the new life ; — namely, 
the longing after something higher, and the power of appreciating 
such moral phenomena, as the ministry and death of Stephen, in 
which that for which he longed was presented to him in actual life. 
Without entering more at length, in this place, into the conside- 
ration of that event which made St Paul into that great instru- 
ment in the kingdom of God, as which we honour him, let us 
notice, in the next place, the position which he obtained with re- 
spect to the Twelve and the Seventy, after his conversion. His 
relation to the Twelve it is of particular importance to determine ; 
for though the Seventy seem to come nearest him, in respect of 
their ministry, which, like his, was directed to the Gentile world,* 
yet these so entirely disappear as a body from the history after 
the resurrection of the Lord, that no trace of them remains. 
The separate members of it might indeed have been afterwards 
actively engaged in preaching the gospel, but no rivalry could 
have arisen between them as such and St Paul, since no one 
could doubt that St Paul was at least equal to them. But 
the case was quite different with respect to the twelve. These 

* See in this Comm. the Notes to Luke x. i. 

A 2 
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4 GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

formed a strictly defined and limited body ; so that, even after 
the Ascension, the vacancy* which was occasioned in their num- 
ber by the apostacy of Judas Isoariot was immediately filled up 
by the express command of the Lord. (Acts i. 15, &c.) This 
body was, in fact, to contain within itself the pillars and supports 
of the Churoh, in proof of which we find the twelve Apostles spoken 
of as the spiritual Fathers of the spiritual Israel. (Matth. xix. 28 ; 
Revel, iv. 10, xxi. 14.) So that this question is immediately 
forced upon us : — in what relation did St Paul stand, according to 
the mind of the Lord, to this sacred Body of Twelve ? Now, if 
we regard this question entirely apart from the individuals, as a 
matter determined by outward circumstances, it cannot be denied 
that the Twelve stand higher than St Paul, as those who had been 
with the Lord throughout this earthly pilgrimage (which St Peter 
considers as requisite in a true Apostle, Acts i. 21), and the special 
witnesses of the whole progress of the Redeemer's life on earth. 
They are, and must continue to be, the real foundations of the New 
Jerusalem (Revel, xxi. 14), so to speak, the roots of the whole tree, 
those who received from the Lord the first-fruits of the Spirit. St 
Paul might indeed j ustly call himself a witness of the Resurrection, t 
since he had beheld the crucified Jesus as the risen Lord, and had 
experienced in his own person His divine power ; but he plainly 
had not the privilege of having seen the whole oourse of the life of 
Christ, and in this respect he stood, as it were, one step further 
from that throne of glory which was immediately surrounded by the 
Twelve. But if we turn our eyes from this view of the relation as 
it is in itself, and look at the men themselves as they appear in his- 
tory, we must confess, on the other hand, that the Apostle Paul left 
all the Twelve far behind him, in that " he (that is, the grace of 
God in him) laboured more abundantly than they all." (1 Cor. xv. 
10 ; 2 Cor. xi. 23.) And this arose by no means from his personal 
devotedness alone, but also in a great measure from circum- 

* It would help us to understand the important position which we find James, the 
brother of the Lord, afterwards occupying, if we might assume that he was taken into 
the number of the Twelve in the place of James, who, we learn (from Acts xii. I), was 
beheaded. At the same time, we have no distinct historical evidence on this point; and, 
besides, he does not appear to have left Jerusalem, whilst the Apostles were to travel. 

t It would indeed appear probable, from 2 Cor. v. 16, that St Paul had seen our Lord 
before His resurrection, on the occasion of his presence at the Passover in Jerusalem; 
but certainly no nearer connection had subsisted between him and the Saviour. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

stances. For, since the vineyard of God's kingdom was taken 
away from the Jews, and opened to the Gentiles, and St Paul 
was called to labour especially amongst the latter, as the Twelve 
in the first instance amongst the former, it was natural that 
the ministry of St Paul should bear much richer fruit, and that 
all the other Apostles should in comparison with him fall into 
the back-ground. From this we may likewise easily perceive 
how the relation of the gospel to the outward institutions of 
the Old Testament, and the admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church without observing these, should have become plain to the 
Apostle Paul, at an earlier period, and more completely than to any 
of the other Apostles — more especially than to St Peter, who was 
called to labour immediately amongst the Jews, and who was de 
signed to represent, as it were, the element of stability in the 
Church. In consequence, therefore, of this state of things, the 
Apostle, whilst standing on a level with the Twelve, was also en- 
tirely independent of them, and occupied a position of his own, as 
called immediately by the Lord to be the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
(Acts xxvi. 17.) And this is a point on which St Paul often found 
it necessary to insist in his arguments with his opponents, who 
wished to impugn his authority as an Apostle. (See notes on Galat. 
ii. 9.) In doing so he laid particular stress upon the fact, that he 
did not in any way receive his knowledge of the gospel from the 
Twelve, or from any other Christian, but immediately from the Lord 
Himself. (See the notes on Galat. i. 12.) Now, as regards the 
purely spiritual part of the gospel, there is no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing how St Paul could have made this his own without any instruc- 
tion from man. For the Holy Ghost, who was imparted to him, 
filled his inner man as an all-pervading light, and made plain to 
him, through his belief in Jesus as the Messiah, the whole of the 
Old Testament, in which all the germs of the New were already laid 
down. In the Spirit, who is absolute truth (1 John v. 6), was 
given the assured conviction of the truth of the gospel, and insight 
into its meaning, in details. With regard,, however, to the histo- 
rical side of Christianity, the case appears to be different ; and yet 
there are points connected apparently altogether with this (as, for 
example, the institution of the Lord's Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c.), 
of which the Apostle asserts that he had received them immediately 
from the Lord. Now, we should undoubtedly be running into an 
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6 GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

erroneous extreme, if we were to assume that all historical particu- 
lars in the life of our Lord were imparted to him by revelation. 
The general outlines of Christ's outward life, the history of His mi- 
racles, of His journeys, and what belongs to them, were no doubt 
related to him by Ananias or other Christians. But whatever in 
that life was necessarily connected with the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel, as, for instance, the institution of the Sacraments, the Re- 
surrection, and similar points, came, no doubt, to the Apostle in an 
extraordinary manner, by immediate revelation of the Lord ;*• so as 
to accredit him as an independent witness, not only before the 
world, but also to believers. No one could come forward and say, 
that what St Paul knew of the gospel had been received through 
him. For it was from no man, but from the highest Teacher Him- 
self, that he had received as well the commission to preach, as also 
the essential facts of the gospel, and the Holy Spirit who gives 
light and life to those facts. 

By this, however, it is not intended to deny that there was a de- 
velopment in the new life of St Paul ; though assuredly (as will be 
shown more at length in the following paragraphs), no further 
change of doctrinal views could have taken place in him. But he 
himself doubtless advanced gradually from childhood to youth, and 
then to manhood in Christ. And so, when the Apostle came for- 
ward as a teacher at Damascus immediately after his conversion 
(Acts ix. 19), it was but the expression of the true feeling of the 
necessity which lay upon him at once to bear open witness to the 
change which, through God's grace, had taken place in him. But 
he himself, no doubt, soon began to perceive that, before he could 
labour with a blessing, it was very necessary that his inner life 
should be much deepened, and more thoroughly worked out. 
In consequence of his perception of this truth, he retired into 
Arabia for three years — a time which, it is probable, he spent 
chiefly in a thorough study of the Scriptures.f In the midst of 
these studies, probably, the enlightening of the Holy Ghost first 
revealed to him, as a connected whole, the great purpose of the 

* According to the account given in the Acts, St Paul was more than once graciously 
honoured with a vision of the Lord. (See Acts xxii. 17, xxiii. 11.) 

+ See, on this point, the remarks on Acts ix. 20, etc. 8t Paul himself enjoins Timo- 
thy (1 Tim. iii. 6,) that no new convert shall be a bishop. Is it, then, likely that he 
would have acted in opposition to his own rule ? or would his wonderful conversion 
have exempted him from a rule to which even the Twelve were subject ? 
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Lord with respect to the human race ; and now inwardly ripened, 
and firmly established in true principles of doctrine and life, he 
went forth into the great field of labour which the Lord had ap- 
pointed him. As the waters of a stream are spread abroad, so did 
he spread abroad, beyond the narrow depths in which they had 
hitherto been gathered together, the quickening powers contained 
in the new doctrine ; and the whole heathen world, which, left to 
itself, had come nigh to entire corruption, was made fruitful as by 
the fresh springs of an heavenly life. Now, as an energetic cha- 
racter, as one whose whole work lay out of himself, the Apostle 
was in danger of forgetting himself in his care for others ; or, at 
least, of letting his incessant labours drain and exhaust his inward 
life. In order to prevent this, we perceive, on the one hand, the 
grace of God effectually renewing him with the powers of the 
higher world (2 Cor. xii.), since the mighty labours in which he 
was engaged had not been undertaken by him on his own impulse, 
but had been expressly assigned to him by the Lord. And, on 
the other hand, God so ordered his circumstances as to afford 
seasons of rest to his spirit ; to which belong, for instance, %he 
imprisonments which he had to undergo. In such times of lonely 
stillness his spiritual life was more fully developed within itself, 
so that the preacher of the world might not preach to others and 
be himself a castaway. 

The last step in the Apostle Paul's progress towards perfection 
must finally have been taken on the occasion of his martyrdom. 
That which St John experienced inwardly in the spirit, St Peter 
and St Paul were to experience also in the body.* It was in the 
centre of the heathen world, in Rome, during the first great perse- 
cution which befel the Church of God, that St Paul died, beheaded, 
as a Roman citizen, with the sword. The fact itself of his death 
is established by so many and ancient witnesses, (amongst whom 
the presbyter Gaius, and the bishop Dionysius of Corinth, are the 
oldest. See Euseb. H. E. ii. 25.), that it cannot be questioned. 
There remains, however, an uncertainty as to the year of his death, 
because in this is involved the doubtful question concerning St 
Paul's second imprisonment at Rome.f This question must not 

* See more on this subject in the notes on John xxi. 20, etc. 

♦ Compare on this point, in Hemsen's Life of St Paul, the concluding considerations 
on his death. 
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occupy us till later ; and I only here remark, in passing, that I 
think it necessary to assume a second imprisonment of St Paul in 
Borne, and cannot therefore place his death earlier than the last 
year of the reign of Nero (a.d. 67 or 68.) 



§ 2. THE PECULIARITIES OF ST PAUl/s CHARACTER.* 

That St Paul was one of those energetic characters of whom, in 
different ages of the Church, the Lord has taken so many in some 
marked manner to Himself, is so evident that no one can well fail 
to perceive it. Whatever a man may think of the truths taught by 
the Apostle, even the sceptic must confess that a powerful and 
earnest spiritf breathes through his writings, full of the glow of 
enthusiasm for that which he held as true, and of burning zeal to 
communicate what he knew to all. But it is of the greatest con- 
sequence to obtain a more accurate knowledge of the peculiarities 
of St Pauls mind ; because the nature of his writings and doctrine 
will be much more easily comprehended if we keep before our 
minds a clear image of their author. 

Now the simplest way of obtaining an insight into the pecu- 
liarities of St Paul's character is by comparing him with St John, 
the Evangelist. Contemplation (rv&a-i^), in the highest sense 
of that word, we found to be the peculiar feature of St John's 
life.} The whole bent of his mind was inward and meditative. 
His soul was entirely receptive, wholly occupied with gazing upon 
the eternal ideas of truth. Thus outward labours were not so pro- 
minent in his case, and the flower of his life was prophecy. The 
image presented to us by St Paul is very different from this. He 
was not, of course, without that living knowledge of the truth 

* On the subject of the following paragraphs, compare the essay of Neander on the 
Apostle St Paul, in his History of the Apostolic Age (Geschichte dee Apostolischen 
Zeitalters, vol. ii. pp. 001, sqq.) 

+ We are easily tempted to picture to ourselves St Paul's personal appearance, as 
very powerful, or even colossal ; but, according to 2 Cor. x. 10, just the oontrary was 
the case : In the dialogue Philopatris (which, however, to be sure, was not written 
earlier than the fourth century), St Paul is called, " The Galilean with the bald head, 
and the hooked nose. M (See Tholuck's Remarks, noticed at the beginning of this In- 
troduction, in which he describes the temperament of the Apostle as the cholerico- 
melancholic.) 

I See the Introduction to the Gospel of St Jobn. 
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which comes by contemplation ; but in his way of treating religion 
he gives a prominence, as St John never does, to the exercise of 
the intellect, and exhibits the characteristic acuteness of his under- 
standing in working ont the ideas received by the spiritual sense 
into distinct conceptions. It was through this talent for reason- 
ing that St Paul became the author of a precisely defined doctrinal 
language, and the founder of Theology, as a science, in the Church of 
Christ. In him is represented the necessity of scienoe for the Church, 
even in the very narrow cirole of those on whom the Holy Spirit was 
first poured forth.* And the same character of mind, which made 
him express his religious ideas in a scientific form, made him also, 
in the fruitful labours of his outward life, develop especially the 
gift of wisdom (I Cor. xii. 8). In addition to the energy which 
belonged to him as a man of action, we may discern in his 
activity the peculiar faculty of using the most difficult and compli- 
cated worldly relations for the purest and noblest purposes of the 
kingdom of God, so that we must distinctly recognise in this a dis- 
tinguishing feature of his character. This is very clear, if we 
compare him with St Peter ; for in the latter there was no less 
energy, but it seems in him to be fettered with a stiffness which 
hindered its adapting itself to circumstances ; and though this was 
quite in keeping with his character, which was firm as a rock, yet 
we cannot mistake the contrast it affords to St Pauls. 

This bent of St Paul's mind influenced, as we might have ex- 
pected, his whole apprehension of the gospel. While St John re- 
ceived it more, as it is in itself, as an object of contemplation, and 
so made what is revealed to us of God and Christ the centre of his 
doctrine ; St Paul, on the other hand, looked at the gospel more 
directly in its bearing upon himself, and so made what is told us 
of man's nature, and of the method of his salvation, the prominent 

• It is in this dialectic character of St Paul's discourse that we may find the reason 
that Longinus places the Apostle on a level with the famous Greek orators, if, at least, 
the famous passage of that rhetorician, in which he makes mention of the Apostle, is 
really genuine. Besides vigorous powers of reasoning, the might of deep conviction, and 
the glow of enthusiasm, manifest themselves in St Paul's writings, so that Jerome (in 
his work against Jovinian) declares " quotiescunque Paulum apostolum lego, non verba 
andire mini videor, sed tonitrua." (See Flacii clav. S.S. Basil, 1567, p. 887, sqq., and 
the works of Bauer, Philologia Thucydideo-Paulina (Hate 1778), Logica Paulina (ib. 
1774), Bhetorica Paulina (ib. 1782). Also Tzschirner's treatise in his opusc. acad., 
edited by Winzer. Leips. 1829. Lastly, Tholuck's Remarks, pp. 387, sqq., as noticed 
at p. I of this Introduction. 
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points of his theology. In the experience of his own life he had 
seen the sinful state of the human heart, as well as man's inability 
to deliver himself from it, and the consequent need of a remedy 
which should come from God, such as was realized in Christ ; and 
from this living source his whole system of doctrine springs forth 
and spreads itself. The Western character of St Paul's mind is 
seen in this conception of the gospel as clearly as in the bent of 
those two great kindred spirits to his, St Augustin and Luther, in 
whom indeed his own course of education was repeated. Tn St 
John, on the other hand, is shown the Eastern spirit, which loses 
sight of itself in the contemplation of that which is presented to it 
of God, and which, through all the developments of doctrine in 
later ages, ever dwelt by preference on what is revealed to us of 
God and Christ. So that though there is no specific difference, no 
actual contradiction between the teaching of St Paul and St John, 
yet these two Apostles do already exhibit in themselves the two 
chief tendencies of the later development of doctrine. As the grain 
of corn, though one, opens itself into two halves on the unfolding 
of the germ, or as the magnet, from one middle point, discharges, 
at the same time, a positive and a negative power ; so the two 
chief tendencies of the Church, the Eastern and the Western, which 
mutually complete each other, are represented in the earliest ages 
by the two great Apostles, St John and St Paul. 

From the vigorous and decided manner in which the Apostle both 
taught and acted, we might at once conclude that it was not likely 
that any considerable change would take place in his convictions, 
after that first great spiritual conversion, by which the fierce opponent 
of Jesus Christ became his fearless witness. After his admission 
into the Church of Christ, he no doubt early formed for himself a 
consistent view of Christian truth, and therefore expresses himself, 
even in his latest epistles, in the same way as in his earliest; from 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians down to those to Timothy and 
Titus, we find the same fundamental truths ever recurring. In one 
single point only can we discern in his later writings a different 
form of doctrinal statement from that contained in his earlier 
epistles ; that is, in his views concerning the second coming of 
Christ. In his earliest epistles St Paul expresses a hope that he 
may himself live until the time of the Lord's return (see 1 Thess. 
iv. ; 2 Cor. v.), but in the latter he has renounced this hope, and 
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longs to depart and to be with Christ (Phil. i. 23). The modifi- 
cation of his views in this point may, however, be easily explained, 
if we consider the peculiar nature of the subject. The time of 
Christ's second coming was, according to our Lord's' own teaching, 
to remain uncertain (see Matth. xxiv. 1, and the remarks on the 
passage) ; St Paul himself, therefore, neither knew nor could know 
this time (Acts i. 7). Whilst, therefore, the fervour of his love 
made him at first regard all things as near, and long after the 
kingdom of God upon earth as the highest good ; at a later period 
the great crisis of the Advent retreated, in his apprehension, to a 
greater distance. We cannot therefore say that St Paul's convic- 
tions on this point of doctrine underwent any change ; but only 
that his own individual position with respect to the object present- 
ed in this doctrine was altered. If, however, the above observa- 
tions show that the substance of St Paul's doctrine remained un- 
changed, yet we may certainly observe a constant progress in the 
merely formal development of it ; for we cannot fail to perceive, 
that his theological language is more full, and his conceptions more 
complete and symmetrical, in the later epistles, especially those to 
the Philippians and Colossians, than in the earlier. 

St Paul not only kept aloof from the gnostical tendency (the 
relative truth of which is represented by St John), and vigorously 
combated the errors into which, as is plain from the Epistles to the 
Colossians, to Timothy, and Titus, it soon led some of its^ fol- 
lowers ; but also from that judaico-tnaterialist tendency, which 
showed itself in so many of those who had left the sect of the 
Pharisees to join the Christian Church. As a tree torn from its 
original soil, and transplanted with all its roots and fibres into 
other ground, such had been the change effected in St Paul at 
his conversion ; and he therefore transferred nothing of the one- 
sidedness and narrowness of the system of the Pharisees into 
his views of Christian doctrine. The attempts whioh have been 
made to explain many leading features of his system from his 
Jewish views of life,* show just as little knowledge of the human 

• We need hardly remark that we do not therefore mean to deny that the history of 
Jewish doctrine furnishes us with a key to the further understanding of many particular 
statements in 8t Paul's writings; we only wish to maintain, that the essential points of 
his system are the results of his own inward experience ; the views which he entertained 
at an earlier period of his life at most only affected the form in which he presented the 
truth. 
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heart, as those which seek to account for Augustin's doctrine 
by his [former Manichaean errors, and for Luther's by his edu- 

t cation as a monk. We find, on the contrary, that men of energetic 
character are generally inclined after such transitions to despise 
too much the systems from which they have escaped, and to reject 
even what is true in them, rather than to transfer any thing belong- 

^ ing to them into their new line of thought and life. But from this 
error, into which Marcion and his disciples fell, St Paul was preserv- 
ed by that fundamental Christian view, of which the Holy Spirit had 
led him to see the importance, and whioh regards the Old Testa- 
ment as divine in its nature, and containing, under a typical and 
prophetical veil, all the essential truths of Christianity in the germ. 
He perceived that the error lay entirely in the rigid spirit of the 
Pharisees, who wished to have the husk of the letter regarded as 
the substance of the spirit itself. St Paul therefore represented 
that true and just mean, which lies between the false spiritualism 
of the Gnostics on the one hand, and the materialism of the Jews 
on the other, whilst he held the true Scriptural doctrine of the rea- 
lity and importance of both spirit and matter, in their proper rela- 
tions to each other ; and this in such a manner as fully to main- 
tain his balance, without leaning to either error. In the theology 
of St John likewise, the same correct views of the relation of mat* 
ter and spirit cannot be mistaken, although in his gospel and epis- 
tles we find an inclination towards genuine spiritualism, of course 
without making any concession to Gnostic errors : it was only in 
the Apocalypse that St John found the opportunity of bringing 
forward in greater prominence that side of the gospel which pre- 
sents to us the material and spiritual in their connection; and there- 
fore any future author who wishes to give a just view of St Johns 
doctrine, must consider the ideas of the Apocalypse as complemen- 
tary of those of his remaining works. 

This well-balanced character of St Paul's whole disposition, as 
well as of his theology, is also the reason why the feeling of the 
Church, guided in this matter also into the truth by the Spirit of 
Christ working in her, has regarded the collection of his epistles, 
in which every thought is expressive of that correct mean which he 
preserved in his doctrine, as the crown of the canon of the New 
Testament. Whilst every separate gospel found its necessary com- 
plement in the other gospels, and altogether form the roots of the 
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New Testament, whilst the Acta of the Apostles only constitutes, 
so to speak, the stem, which unites the roots with the crown of the 
tree, — St Paul, without laying claim to any authority in point of 
doctrine independent of the rest, stands before us in all the riches 
of his personal endowments, spreading around on all sides the 
fruitfulness of his inward life. He was the first, in whom was 
reflected on all sides, as far as was possible in one man, not of 
course the person of the Lord himself, but that Spirit which he had 
bestowed upon the Church ; and this universality of character and 
gifts of grace made him capable, through the powers of the same 
Spirit, of so unfolding the peculiar nature of the principles of Chris- 
tianity both in his doctrine and in his life, as to represent it to the 
Gentile world almost in his sole person. Whatsoever, therefore, 
appeared in the gospels as a bud but partially disclosed, and in- 
deed in the synoptical evangelists manifestly engrafted upon Old 
Testament principles, — that the Apostle displays before our minds 
openly and freely, and in some parts of his writings, for instance, 
in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, in so strictly didac- 
tic a form, that it commends itself as much by the cogency of the 
arguments to the thoughtful, as to the feeling mind by that glow 
of enthusiasm which breathes throughout his statements. If, how- 
ever, we compare the collection of the Catholic epistles (with whioh 
we must also class the Epistle to the Hebrews, as proceeding 
from the same starting point), with the Epistles of St Paul, we shall 
perceive that the latter are more calculated for the beginning of the 
spiritual life, whilst the concluding writings of the New Testament 
tend more directly to the perfection of the fruits of regeneration in 
holiness and sanctification. Accordingly, if in the epistles of St Paul 
the central ideas, around which he considers everything to move, 
exQ faith in opposition to the works of the law, justification and 
atonement , and we cannot foil to perceive the earnestness with which 
he labours to impress these deeply on the minds of his hearers and 
readers ; the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Catholic epistles, on the 
other hand, setting out with these doctrines as their admitted founda- 
tion, teach from them how the man is to perfect holiness in the fear 
of God The latter epistles, therefore, seem to bear more of a legal 
character, and on that account found muoh less access to the mind 
of the Church than those of St Paul. They demand, however, also 
for their right comprehension a higher degree of development of 
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the regenerate soul ; and because this was often deficient, a correct 
perception of the difficulties of those writings deterred many expo- 
sitors from attempting to explain them. The different collections 
therefore which compose the New Testament canon, each proceed 
from a different point of view, and on this very account mutually 
complete each other, furnishing satisfaction for every stage of ad- 
vancement, and excitement to press forward to higher perfection. 
(See Comm. P. I. Introd. § 2) 

§ 3. ORDER OF SUCCESSION OF 8T PAUL'S EPISTLES. 

From the thoroughly practical character of St Pauls life, we 
might at once expect that his productions as an author would have 
nothing of an abstract form about them. And in fact we neither 
possess any treatises by him on religious subjects, nor have we any 
reason to suppose that he ever wrote any. His letters are all 
suggested by existing circumstances, and are therefore adapted 
to the most particular occasions of actual life. On this account, 
everything in them is individual, marked, traced with strong 
and definite outlines, and yet, by means of that spiritual prin- 
ciple which animated the Apostle, truths of the most universal 
bearing are reflected in those special cases, and give to all his re- 
marks and counsel a meaning and importance for every age. In 
what manner those epistles of the Apostle which have come down 
to us were formed into one collection, it is now impossible to make 
out on satisfactory historical grounds. We find, however, in the 
hands of Marcion the Gnostic, a collection of ten epistles of St 
Paul, the three pastoral epistles to Timothy and Titus being want- 
ing, whilst in the Catholic Church the collection consisted of thir- 
teen epistles (that to the Hebrews not being included) : this might 
then be regarded as the original nucleus of the collection of epistles, 
to which the pastoral epistles were added at a later period. And yet 
if we consider the matter more closely, this does not appear pro- 
bable, and we may therefore suppose that the pastoral epistles were 
only accidentally omitted from the canon of Marcion. For we find 
that the order of succession of the epistles, according to Marcion s 
arrangement, was an entirely different one from that of the collec- 
tion sanctioned by the Catholic Church ; but if the latter had only 
inserted the pastoral epistles into Marcion's collection, the order 
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would have remained unaltered. The cause of the discrepancy of 
the order was, moreover, occasioned by the adoption of an entirely 
distinct principle of arrangement ; the Marcionites arranging the 
epistles, as we shall soon prove, according to their chronological 
succession ; the Catholics, in the first place, according to the im- 
portance of the churches to which the writings were addressed, and 
then according to the dignity of the private persons who had re- 
ceived them. This appears most plainly in the case of the Epistle 
to Philemon ; this letter wclild seem, at first sight, to belong to the 
Epistle to the Colossians, where Marcion has also placed it, but in 
the collection of the Catholic canon, it followed last of all, as being 
the shortest epistle directed to a private person. The Marcionite 
collection was most probably first formed in Asia Minor. In its 
composition, the iramers of it either proceeded on the principle of 
omitting letters to private persons, and only admitting epistles to 
whole communities (the letter to Philemon finding a place in the 
collection merely as an appendage to the epistle to the Colossians), 
or they were unacquainted with the pastoral epistles. On the other 
hand, the Catholic collection of St Paul's epistles probably had its 
rise in Borne ; and the authors of it followed the order of import- 
ance of the communities to which the epistles were addressed, and 
also admitted such private letters as seemed to be of value for the 
Church at large. The tendency of the Roman community to pay 
considerable attention to matters relating to the outward constitu- 
tion of the Church answers remarkably well to this supposition with 
respect to the pastoral letters, and therefore also increases the pro- 
bability that the Catholic canon of St Paul's epistles was formed at 
this place. 

In our investigation of the order of succession of St Paul's 
epistles, we shall, however, not only exclude the Epistle to the He- 
brews (which does not proceed from the Apostle himself, although 
it was composed under his sanction*), but also the epistles to Ti- 
mothy and Titus ; for in these such complicated relations require 

• See the two critical treatises on the subject of the Epistle to the Hebrews in Ols. 
hmuaen's Opuscula Theologica.— [The author's theory is, that it was written by the 
clergy of some church in which St Paul was sojourning, and that the Apostle approved 
it when finished. Thus he thinks to account at once for the connection of St Paul's 
name with the epistle, and for the difference from the style of his undoubted composi- 
tions. (Opuscula Berol., 1834, pp. 91-122.) The reader may be referred to Dr Mill's 
remarks, Pralectio Theologica, Cantabr., 1848, pp. 0-7, and note p. 3$. B.] 
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to be discussed, that they require a distinct consideration. We 
have therefore, in the first place, only to do with the order of suc- 
cession of those ten epistles of St Paul, which even Marcion in- 
cluded in his collection. With respect to the years in which these 
are supposed to have been composed, a great discrepancy doubtless 
exists in the dates assigned by the learned, because the chrono- 
logy of the history of the apostles in general, and of St Paul's life in 
particular, is so very uncertain. But our present subject is pro- 
perly only the order in which the epistles follow upon one another ; 
and in the determination of this point, the views taken are by 
no means so widely different, as in deciding the years under which 
every single epistle ought to be arranged, because this last ques- 
tion must always depend upon the chronological system adopted 
by the particular investigation, a circumstance, however, which 
affords much assistance in judging of the accuracy of any theory as 
to the order of succession of the epistles in general. In order to 
facilitate our survey of the different views which have been taken 
on this subject, we give, in the following tabular form, the opinions 
of three scholars belonging respectively to the earliest, modern, and 
most recent times. 



Marcion.* 

Galatlans 

I. Corinthians 

II. Corinthians 
Romans 

I. Thessalonians 

II. Thessalonians 
Ephesians 
Colossians 
Philemon 
Philippians 



EicMwm. 

I. Thessalonians 

II. Thessalonians 
Oalatians 

I. Corinthians 

II. Corinthians 
Romans 
Ephesians 
Colossians 
Philemon 
Philippians 



Schroder. 

I. Corinthians 

II. Corinthians 
Romans 

I. Thessalonians 
II. Thessalonians 
Ephesians 
Colossians 
Philemon 
Philippians 
Galatians 



In the first place, from this table we cannot but perceive that, 
as we have already mentioned above, Marcion could not have 
placed the epistles in this order accidentally ; it corresponds too 
exactly with the results of the most industrious critical researches, 
not to have proceeded from the design of arranging the epistles 
according to the date of their composition. The conclusions of the 
most recent examiner, Schrader, coincide exactly with Marcion s 

• See Epiphanins. hcer. xlii., c. 9. 
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scheme, except with respect to the epistle to the Galatians. Cer- 
tainly, with respect to this composition, the discrepancy is so much 
the greater ; for whilst Marcion assigns to it the first place, Schra- 
der places it last. Eichhorn, in this case, agrees rather with Mar- 
cion than with Schrader, in that he places the epistle to the Gala- 
tians, in point of time, before those to the Corinthians and Romans ; 
at the same time, he differs from both in respect to the epistles to 
the Thessalonians, for whilst they put these letters immediately af- 
ter the epistle to the Romans, Eichhorn considers them to have 
been written first of all. Since more exact information, with re- 
gard to the dates of the composition of the separate epistles, may 
best be prefixed to the special introductions devoted to each, we 
will only briefly consider in this place the epistles of which the date 
is questionable, those to the Thessalonians and Galatians, in re- 
spect of the time of their composition, in order to advance a pre- 
liminary justification of our adoption of the order assigned by 
Eichhorn, in favour of which Hemsen and the majority of modern 
scholars have also decided. 

The peculiarity of Schrader s arrangement of the epistles of St 
Paul is founded on a theory propounded by this scholar, according 
to which the Apostle made a journey to Jerusalem after leaving 
Ephesus, (where, according to Acts xix., he passed more than two 
years). He thinks that this journey took place in the interval 
between the events recorded in the 20th and 21st verses of this, 
chapter. In consequence of this journey, in which he supposes St 
Paul to have visited Thessalonica, Schrader places the composi- 
tion of the epistles to the Thessalonians at a period subsequent to 
that of those to the Romans and Corinthians. Schott has, how- 
ever, already proved at length,* that nothing can be found in the 
epistles to the Thessalonians which speaks of their having been 
written at this later time, but rather that every thing indicates 
that they were written in Corinth immediately after the first visit of 
St Paul to Thessalonica (Acts xvii.), on the occasion of the first 
planting of that church. The epistles to the Thessalonians must, 
therefore, necessarily be reckoned amongst the earliest, and it is a 
decided mistake to place them after the epistle to the Romans, if 

* See Schott's Programm, " Isagoge historico-critica in utramque Pauli ad Tbeasa- 
lonicenaea epistolam." Jen®, 1830. And the same author's " Erortemng einiger 
wiohtigen chronolog. Ponkte im Leben Pauli," (Jena, 1882), p. 48, etc. 

B 
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only for this reason, that Paul did not write the latter until he 
was at Corinth on his third missionary journey. But Sohrader's 
hypothesis, with respect to the epistles to the Galatians, is even 
more capricious. His assumed journey from Ephesus to Jerusa- 
lem is in fact supposed to be that mentioned, Galat. ii. 1, from 
which it would no doubt follow that the composition of the letter 
belongs to a much later period, sinoe the Apostle, in the course of 
that chapter, mentions many other occurrences in his life. But 
the rery circumstance that Barnabas accompanied the Apostle to 
Jerusalem, in the journey alluded to, Galat. ii. 1, whilst it is 
certain from the account in Acts xv. 36, etc., that they had 
parted from one another long before St Paul went to Ephesus, is 
a convincing argument against this wholly unfounded theory ; and 
Schrader's assertion that the difference between St Paul and Bar- 
nabas had previously been made up is likewise founded upon mere 
hypothesis. For though I am very far from accounting for this 
separation, as Soholt appears to do (Erdrterung, p. 64, etc.) by 
supposing a discrepancy in their views, and am much rather in- 
clined to assume merely outward reasons as the cause of its con- 
tinuance, yet the circumstance, that after Acts xv. 86, etc., 
Barnabas is no more mentioned in connection with St Paul, is de- 
cisive against Schrader's assumption.* But the arguments, which 
Schrader thinks he can adduoe from the contents of the Epistle, to 
the Galatians in favour of his hypothesis, are so completely over- 
thrown by Scholt in detail (p. 65, etc.) that it is enough in this 
place to refer to the latter writer's treatise. Schrader thinks espe- 
cially that he discovers in the passage, Galat. vi. 17, a declaration 
of the Apostle, that he is looking forward to the sentenoe of 
death, and, therefore, concludes that the composition of this letter 
must be referred to quite the end of St Paul's life. But how en- 
tirely unfounded is such an explanation of the text will appear 
hereafter from our commentary upon it Kohler t also has made 
a similar attempt to refer the composition of the Epistle to the 
Galatians to a latex period ; but he does not understand the jour- 

* The passage 1 Cor. ix. 6, is the only one which appears to support a later coming 
together of Barnabas and 8t Panl ; if we are not willing to admit that Barnabas was 
separated from St Paul in Corinth. He must, however, at all events have visited this 
citj, according to the passage above quoted, after the foundation of the Christian com- 
munity there. 

t " Ubsr die Abfassungszeit der epistoliscben Scbriften des N. T." Let pi. 1830. 
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ney to Jerusalem mentioned in Galat. ii. 1, like Schrader, of a 
separate journey made from Ephesiis, but thinks that he discovers 
in it the journey recorded in Acts xviii. 22. Nc^doubt, as I have 
already endeavoured to represent as probable in my commentary 
on the passage, St Paul did visit Jerusalem about that time, (which 
Scholt is mistaken in denying, p. 87) ; but for the assumption that 
this journey is meant in Galat. ii. 1 , there is not a shadow of 
proof; it is much more certain that it was that made from Antioch 
to the council of the Apostles, Acts xv. Much less however can we * 
assent to Kohlers view, that St Paul first preached the gospel ii* 
Galatia on his journey through that province mentioned in Acts 
xviii. 23, since the words added in that passage, eirumipig&v tov? 
fjuidfirtky plainly express that the Apostle wished to confirm in the 
faith the churches which he had already founded in Galatia. (See 
Acts xvi. 6.) Since, moreover, this scholar can only give even a 
shadow of probability to his postponement of the composition of 
the epistle to the Galatians to the latest period of St Paul's life, by 
means of a conjecture and hypothesis heaped upon his first as- 
sumption, we cannot feel ourselves called upon by his arguments 
to depart from that order of succession of the epistles of St Paul, 
which is now almost universally received. This is connected in 
the following manner with the principal events of St Paul's life, 
according to the chronology which we have adopted from Hug ; 
in this account, we must however, as we have already remarked, 
leave the pastoral epistles again untouched, because they present pe 
culiar difficulties as regards their insertion into the history of St 
Pauls life, and on that account demand a separate consideration. 
After St Paul's conversion on the road to Damascus, (about the 
year 36 after the birth of Christ), he went to Arabia, where he re- . 
mained three years. (Galat. i. 17). After this he returned to Da- 
mascus, but in this city he was persecuted by the Jews, and only 
escaped to Jerusalem with extreme difficulty (2 Cor. xi, 82. Acts 
ix. 24, 25). On^this visit of St Paul to Jerusalem, Barnabas in- 
troduced the Apostle to St Peter and St James (Galat. i. 18, 19) ; 
he however only remained there fourteen days. On leaving Jeru- 
salem, the Apostle repaired first to his native city Tarsus (Acts 
ix. 25, etc.), from whence Barnabas, who it appears was the first 
to discover his wonderful gift of teaching, fetched him away to 
Antioch, at which place, in the meantime, Christianity had also 
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began to spread amongst the heathen. (Acts xi. 19). This hap 
pened about a.d. 42. St Paul and Barnabas had been teaching 
together about a^ear in Antioch when the great famine made its 
appearance in Palestine, in consequence of which they were both 
sent to Jerusalem (St Paul for the second time) as the bearers of 
a contribution to the necessities of the poor brethren at that place. 
Acts xi. 80. Perhaps, however, Paul himself did not go to Jeru- 
salem, for it is not stated in the Acts that he did, and that diffi- 
cult passage Galat. ii. 1, would render the supposition probable. 
After the accomplishment of this business, the people of Antioch 
expressed a wish that the Gospel might be preached to the Gentiles 
in other countries also. The elders of the church thereupon chose 
St Paul and Barnabas as their messengers to the heathen, and they 
accordingly entered upon their -first missionary journey (about 
A.n. 45). Their journey went first by Cyprus, through Pamphylia 
and Pisidia, and they then returned to Antioch by sea (Acts xiii. 5 ; 
xiv. 26). The time of their return it is just as impossible to de- 
termine with any certainty, as the length of their subsequent stay 
at Antioch (Acts xiv. 28). At the same time there can be no 
doubt that the third journey of St Paul to Jerusalem, occasioned 
by the disputes concerning the reception of Gentile converts into 
the Church, formed the conclusion of this residence (Galat. ii. 1). 
The apostles and the presbyters of the Church at Jerusalem ex- 
amined into this question together, and, after hearing the reports 
of St Paul and Barnabas, decided in favour of the milder course, 
according to which the heathen were not obliged to submit to cir- 
cumcision and observe the whole law. This important transaction, 
the so-called apostolic council (Acts xv.), happened a.d. 52 or 53. 
Immediately after the return of St Paul from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
about A.n. 53, he entered upon his second missionary journey, 
which he undertook in company with Silas. On this journey he 
first of all visited again the churches he had already planted, and 
then proceeded to Galatia, and by Troas to Macedonia (Acts 
xvi. 9). Philippi was 1 the first city of this country in which St 
Paul taught, but this place he was soon obliged to leave in conse- 
quence of a tumult stirred up against him by the employers of a 
female ventriloquist, and to betake himself to Thessalonica (Acts 
xvi. 12, etc.). The Apostle was only able to preach here a few 
weeks, yet even in this short time a Christian community was 
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formed there. But a tumult occasioned by the Jews oompelled St 
Paul soon to fly from Thessalonica, and to go to Athens by Berea, 
to which latter place his enemies continued to follow him (Acts 
xvii. i). His companions, Silas and Timothy, he had left behind 
him at Berea, but soon called upon them to follow him to Athens, 
probably that he might obtain intelligence of the churches in 
Macedonia (Acts xvii. 15). However, he immediately despatched 
Timothy to Thessalonica, in order that he might establish in the 
faith that young and hardly pressed community (1 Thess. iii. 1). 
In the meantime the Apostle, after the dismissal of Timothy, left 
Athens, where he does not appear to have laboured long, and re- 
paired to Corinth (Acts xviii. 1). Here he met with the famous 
Jewish family of Aquila and Priscilla, which had been expelled 
from Borne by Claudius ; and as Aquila practised the same handi- 
craft which St Paul had learnt, the latter undertook to work with 
him, and since his preaching produced great effect, remained there 
a year and a half. By means of the fact here mentioned, the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Rome by Claudius, we also obtain pretty 
exact information with respect to the date of St Pauls residence at 
Corinth ; it must have been in the year of our Lord 54 and 55. 
During this his stay at Corinth, it would appear that the Apostle 
commenced his labours as a writer, at least nothing remains to us 
of any letters which he may previously have indited. In fact, when 
Timothy had returned from his mission to Thessalonica, St Paul 
wrote his First Epistle to the Thessalonians, and soon afterwards 
the Second, likewise from Corinth. All his apostolical epistles 
belong, therefore, to the later and more mature period of his life, a 
circumstance which is certainly not to be regarded as accidental. 

After the lapse af a year and a half St Paul left Corinth in the 
company of Aquila and Priscilla, in order to go up to Jerusalem 
to keep a vow (Acts xviii. 18). In his voyage he touched at 
Ephesus, without, however, being able to make any long stay there, 
as he wished to be at Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost. At 
the same time he promised to return thither as soon as possible ; 
and, in accordance with this promise, immediately after a brief 
sojourn in Jerusalem Oris fourth visit to that city, see Commentary 
on Acts xviii. 22) and in Antioch, he set off again to proceed to 
Ephesus ; this forms the commencement of his third missionary 
journey (about a.d. 57). The Apostle continued in this important 
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city two years and three months, and wrote from hence in the first 
place to the Galatians (perhaps as early as a.d. 57, certainly not 
later than the beginning of 08) ; he had visited them on his jour- 
ney to Ephesus, and had perhaps, even on this occasion, remarked 
sundry errors, or at all events had soon after heard of such. Next 
the Apostle began his correspondence with the Corinthian Church, 
writing likewise from Ephesus, in consequence of the unfavourable 
accounts which he had received of them also. The First Epistle 
of St Paul to the Corinthians is lost (1 Cor. v. 9), but after it was 
sent, new reports arrived from Corinth, which caused the Apostle 
to send thither Timothy and Erastus (1 Cor. iv. 17, etc., Acts 
xix. 22), and immediately afterwards he oomposed ihoXjirst epis- 
tle to the Corinthians which is yet extant. The writing of this 
letter may be referred to a.d. 59, or the commencement of 60. 
Scarcely, however, had St Paul finished this letter, when the gold- 
smith Demetrius stirred up a tumult against him in Ephesus, in 
consequence of which he was obliged to fly. The Apostle pro- 
ceeded by Troas to Macedonia, full of desire to receive more exact 
information concerning the state of things in Corinth. When he 
had received this from Timothy and Titus, who came directly from 
Corinth, he wrote, about a.d. 60, the second epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, Titus oonveyed this letter to Corinth ; and the Apostle, 
himself journeyed after him slowly, through Achaia, to the same 
city. During this his second stay in Corinth, St Paul found occa- 
sion to write to the Romans, which he must have done as early as 
in the year 60, shortly before his departure from Corinth, since, in 
Romans xv. 25, 26, he makes mention of the charitable collections 
made for the Christians in Jerusalem, as well as of the journey he 
had in prospect. This journey to Jerusalem, his Jifth, the Apostle 
accomplished by sailing from Philippi in Macedonia to the coasts 
of Asia Minor, then proceeding to Syria, and from thence visiting 
Jerusalem (Acts xx. 3, etc.) As early as the tenth day after his 
arrival there, he was taken into custody, on the ocoasion of an 
uproar of the people, and remained (from a.d. 60 to 62) two 
years in prison at C©sarea. When, however, Portius Festus was 
made Proconsul of Syria in the room of Felix, he sent the Apostle 
to Borne, on his appealing to Cffisar. On his voyage to Rome, St 
Paul was shipwrecked upon the island of Malta, and did not reach 
Rome, in consequence, until the beginning of the year 68 (Acts 
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xxv-xxvii.) Here he remained two years (from 63 to 65) in a 
mild imprisonment (Acts xxviii. 30), and composed in this period 
the epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, and the Phi- 
lippians.* 

The question concerning the date of the composition of the 
three pastoral epistles, as well as the investigation concerning the 
Apostle's second imprisonment and the time of his death at Rome,t 
which is so closely connected with it, we leave here, as already 
remarked, untouched ; inasmuch as the special introduction to 
these epistles, which form, as it were, a little whole of themselves, 
will furnish us with a more suitable opportunity for the discussion 
of these points. We reserve also the more detailed exposition of 
our reasons for the place which we have assigned to each of the 
epistles for the special introductory observations on those epistles ; 
and, finally, we explain them in the order followed by the ordinary 
editions, since the plan of beginning with the epistle to the Bo- 
mans affords many advantages towards the dogmatical exposition 
of the rest, and if any one should prefer to study St Paul's epistles 
in their chronological order, nothing would interfere with his thus 
submitting them to his more accurate consideration, because every 
composition, with its commentary, forms a little whole. If any 
important changes could be pointed out in the course of St Paul's 
spiritual advancement, it would certainly be the preferable plan to 
expound his epistles in their chronological order ; but as this, as 
we have already seen, is not the case, it appears to us much better 
to follow the ordinary arrangement. In observing this order, we 
have, first of all, the opportunity, in the epistle to the Romans, of 
considering in their connection the central ideas of St Paul's doc- 
trinal system, presented, so to speak, in a dogmatical compendium. 
A number of passages in St Paul's other epistles thus receive their 
explanation by anticipation, whilst it would be difficult to explain 

* The view which has quite recently been put forward by several scholars, and espe- 
cially by Bottger (Beitrage, it), that those epistles which have hitherto been attributed 
to the period of St Paul's first captivity at Rome might have been written during 
his captivity at Cssarea, we shall consider more at length in our introductions to 
these epistles, adducing the reasons by which it is supported,, and our own objections 
to it. 

♦ Amongst the most recent investigators, Bleek declares himself decidedly for the 
assumption of a second imprisonment, in his review of MayerhoflTs work, in the Stu- 
dien, 1836. H. i v. p. 1028. 
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them at all if the epistle to the Bomans had not previously been 
interpreted. On the other hand, in the epistles to the Corinthians 
St Paul's principles of practice are developed, and the external 
relations of the apostolical church are discussed with so much 
accuracy that, by their help, much light is thrown upon many 
passages in the smaller epistles, Such being the peculiar nature 
of the larger epistles of St Paul, we are persuaded that every con- 
nected exposition of the apostolical writings will best begin with 
them, because only on this plan can the riches of St Paul's ideas be 
properly unfolded in all their different relations, and without re- 
petition. 
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INTKODUCTION.* 



§ 1. OF THE GENUINENESS AND THE INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 

The authority of St Paul's Epistle to the Christians of Rome is 
warranted by such a completeness of evidence, both internal and 
external, that no one could think of denying, on any system of im- 
partial criticism, its claim to be the composition of the Apostle. 
Nor, indeed, did any one in all antiquity dispute the genuineness of 
the Epistle ; for, while it is true that the Judaists and all Judaising 
sects make no use of St Paul's Epistle to the Romans (as is also 
the case with his other epistles), the reason is not that they consi- 
der it spurious, but, on the contrary, that they see in it a genuine 
production of that apostle whom they regard as the greatest enemy 
of Judaism, and an apostate from the truth. Even the searching 
criticism of later German theology has left; this epistle altogether 
unassailed ; an Englishman of the name of Evanson alone has, in 
his work against the Gospels, cursorily expressed his doubts as to 
the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans also. His grounds, 
however, are of such a kind that no better testimony in favour of 
the genuineness need be desired than the fact that arguments of 
this quality are the only ones which can be brought against it. 
The silence of the Acts of the Apostles as to this Epistle, the ex- 
istence of a great Christian community at Rome before an apostle 
had been there, and the numerous greetings to the Church of Rome 
at a time when St Paul had not yet visited it, — such are the chief 

* For the Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans, compare, among earlier writers, 
J. L. Rambach's Introductio Hist Theologiea in Ep. Panli ad Romanos. Halae, J 780. 
In the most recent times, it has been most fully and learnedly treated by Reiche, in his 
Commentary, pp. 1-106. 
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points which appear to Evanson to render the genuineness of the 
Epistle questionable. (Compare Reiche's Gomm. p. 20, seqq.) 

The case is different as to the integrity of the Epistle ; while its 
genuineness has been generally acknowledged, this has been very 
often called in question, and especially in modern times. All the 
more ancient witnesses, however — fathers of the church, versions, 
and MSS. — regard the Epistle as a connected whole ; for Mar- 
cion's copies cannot be made to tell on the other side, inasmuch as 
he treated the Epistles no less capriciously than the Gospels ; and 
Tertullian s quotation of the passage xiv. 10, as contained in the 
" clausula epistote" (Adv. Marcion v. 14) cannot possibly be used 
as evidence that he was not acquainted with the 15th and 16th 
chapters, since the expression clausula is so general that it need 
not be strictly limited to the last two chapters. The scholars of 
later times, consequently, found themselves altogether restricted to 
the department of what is styled the higher criticism — a department 
in which it is not often that any very trustworthy results are to be 
obtained. 

Heumann* led the way, by asserting that the Epistle to the Bo- 
mans properly ends with the xith chapter, and that c. xii. is the 
beginning of a new letter, which extends to c. xv. This letter he 
supposes to have been likewise addressed to the Romans, but not to 
have been composed by St Paul until after the completion of the 
first and longer epistle, on occasion of reports which had in the 
meantime reached him as to the moral laxity of the Romans. In 
the sixteenth chapter, according to this view, are contained some 
further postscripts, which had been originally intended to accom- 
pany the first letter. These, it is supposed, were written on the 
same parchment with the two epistles, and thus the various parts 
came to be united. This hypothesis, however, is so improbable 
that it has not been able to make any way. Heumann's process of 
dividing this epistle might, with equal reason, be applied in sepa- 
rating the doctrinal from the ethical part in every other of St Paul's 
writings. In the passage xii. 1, the particle oiv is evidently a 
mark of transition from the preceding to the following portion ; 
and so the ayJp at the end of c. xi. is clearly not the termination 
of the epistle, but merely of the doxology with which St Paul very 
appropriately concludes the doctrinal portioii. 

• Comp. Heumann's Erkl. des N. Test. vol. vii. pp. 537, seqq. 
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The antiquity of the epistle was attacked in a different way by 
J. F. Semler, according to whom it is only in the xvth and xvith 
chapters that a diversity of subject from the Epistle to the Romans 
is to be traced.* The grounds on which he relies, however, are, 
for the most part, of no greater weight than those which had been 
advanced by Heumann. Still, there is some plausibility in Sem- 
ler s manner of turning to account the mention of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla's family (xvi. 3, seqq.) These persons, it is observed, were 
still at Ephesus when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
(1 Cor. xvi. 19) ; since, then, St Paul wrote to the Romans soon 
after the date of his Epistle to the Corinthians, there cannot, 
m Semler s opinion, have been time enough for Aquila first to 
travel to Rome, and afterwards to send accounts of himself to the 
Apostle at Corinth, — which he must be supposed to have done, as 
we find St Paul informed that Aquila had again a church in his 
house. (Rom. xvi. 6.) The case, however, is quite intelligible, 
if we only suppose that Aquila left Ephesus suddenly, and that he 
sent an early report of his new circumstances in Rome to the 
Apostle at Corinth ; for it is impossible to determine exactly by 
months the dates of the epistles in question, while, even with the 
slow means of communication which the ancients possessed, a few 
months would be sufficient for the journey from Ephesus to Rome 
and back. In any case, a circumstance of this nature cannot be a 
sufficient argument to justify Sender's theory. But when we find 
this learned writer go on to make it a difficulty that several places 
of Christian assembly are mentioned as existing in Rome (xvi. 
4, 14, 15), it appears to us that an exactly opposite inference 
would be more legitimate ; in a vast capital, the resort of all the 
world, such as Rome was, the necessity of places of assembly in 
various quarters of the city would surely become manifest on the 
very first formation of a church ; and, in like manner, the numer- 
ous salutations (c. xvi.) to a church which St Paul had not yet 
visited, may be easily explained from the character of the city, 
which was continually receiving visitors from every corner of the 
world, and in turn sending out travellers into all countries. Hence 
the Apostle may not have been acquainted, except by reputation, 

• Semler de duplici append ice epistolae Pauli ad Bomanoa, Hale, 1767. He supposed 
c. xvi. to be a list of persons to be saluted by the bearer of the letter on his way from 
Corinth to Rome, and c. xv. in like manner to be a separate writing, intended not so 
much for the Romans as for all brethren who might be met with on the way. 
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with many of the persons who are named ; and yet may have sent 
his greeting to them, because he felt himself most intimately con- 
nected with them by the bond of the same faith. 

These objections to Semler's hypothesis hold good also against 
the kindred view of Dr Paulus,* who is of opinion that c. xv. is a 
special epistle to the more enlightened Christians of Rome, and 
that c. xvi. is addressed to the governors of the church only. 
Every letter to a church, he observes, would, as a matter of 
course, in the first instance, be put into the hands of the presby- 
ters, who read it in public, and delivered the greetings which it 
contained : it could not be at onoe given to the whole community. 
But it does not neoessarily follow from this remark that the por- 
tion which contains the greetings was addressed to the presbyters 
exclusively of the church in general, and that, consequently, it 
cannot be regarded as an integral part of the epistle ; and while, 
in like manner, we allow that in c. xv. the Apostle writes in part 
with an especial regard to the more advanced members of the 
Roman church, still this circumstance by no means obliges us to 
consider that chapter a letter by itself, inasmuch as the less ad- 
vanced believers are not excluded from a share in its instruction. 

In the most recent times, the genuineness of the last two chap- 
ters has been again denied by Baur, (Studien, 1836. No. iii.) 
He supposes that a later writer of St Paul's school attempted to 
effect a compromise between his party and the Judaizers, who 
were predominant in Rome ; and that, with this view, he endea- 
vours, by annexing these two chapters, to soften what was of- 
fensive in the epistle. The only evidence offered for the theory 
is of the internal kind — e.g., that c. xv. 1-13 contains matter 
which has already been far better expressed in cc. xii.-xiv. But 
against this it has already been remarked, by Klinge, (Stud., 
1837. No. ii. p. 309,) that, while in c. xv. 1-13 there is a re- 
currence of ideas similar to some which had before been treated, 
tbey are reproduced with ingenious and spirited modifications, in 
a way which quite accords with the Apostle's usual practice. It 
is alleged further, that the phrase Bid/covo? rip irepirofjufy;, (xv. 8,) 
is not in St Paul's manner ; that, in xv. 14, seqq., the captatio 
betievolentia seems unworthy of an Apostle ; and, lastly, that the 

• First set forth in a programme (Jena 1801); afterwards in bis Erkl&rung des 
Rbmer und Galaterbrieft*, (Heidelberg 1881) 
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mention of Illyria and Spain, in xv. 17-24, must be a spurious 
insertion. These points I have already discussed at length in my 
essay against Baur, (Stud. 1838. No. iv.) and they willrbe more 
particularly considered in the commentary on the several passages. 
I shall only observe further, that the first words of c. xv. are of 
themselves sufficient to render Baur's supposition altogether im- 
probable. The expression fifiets; oi Siwarol characterizes the Gen- 
tile Christians as the more liberal and enlightened party ; surely 
a follower of St Paul, writing for the purpose of conciliating the 
Judaizere, could not have made choice of a more inappropriate 
phrase. Moreover, Baur s idea of a Judaizing tendency in the 
Roman church requires us to assume that the presbyters too were 
members of the Judaizing party ; but how can it be supposed that, 
in such circumstances, a disciple of St Paul could add a forged 
appendage to the Apostle's letter ? Baur's hypothesis, then, ap- 
pears to be nothing else than the work of a misdirected acuteness 
and an unrestrained hyper-criticism, and will, therefore, never be 
able to establish itself.* 

We must notice, in the last place, the attempts of Eichhoro, 
Oriesbach, and Flatt,f to explain the different positions of the 
concluding doxology, and its relation to the various forms of con- 
clusion which occur after xiv. 23. These writers assume, although 
with a variety of modifications, that St Paul ended his epistle on 
the large parchment at xiv. 23, and that the rest was written on 
smaller pieces, which were afterwards shifted and arranged in dif- 
ferent ways. This hypothesis, it must be allowed — especially as 
it is stated by Eichhorn — explains all the critical difficulties 
which occur in the last chapters. Still, it is not to be denied 
that it has somewhat of a far-fetched and strained character, and 
therefore we could wish for the means of disposing of these diffi- 
culties by some easier and simpler solution. J. E. Ohr. Schmidt 
(in his Introduction) supposed that an easier explanation of this 
kind might be found by assuming the spuriousne98 of the doxo- 

• BdUgar, in his Beitrage, Sopplem. Qttttingpn 1888, pp. 1? teqq M also declares himielf 
against Baur's theory. 

t Eichhorn, Einleit. ins N. T. vol* iii. Oriesbach, Curs in historiam textus Or. 
epistolamm PaaJi, p 45. Flatt, in the appendix to his Erkl&rnng dee Rbmerbriefc 
Schnli has lately maintained that o. xvi. does not properly belong to the Epistle to the 
Romans, but may have been perhaps intended for Ephesas. (Comp. Stud, und Kriti- 
ken, for 1820, No. iii. pp. 309 seqq.; 
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logy ; and this supposition has lately been stated by Reiche in 
a manner which really seems to render it very plausible. If, he 
observes* the circumstances of the case be closely examined, the 
difficulties of the last chapters are all in reality to be traced to 
this doxology. But, in the first place, it is altogether wanting in 
some MSS. (especially in F) ; while in others, such as D and G, 
it is struck out by a later hand. Then, in the copies which are of 
critical authority, it is found in three different places; (1) at the 
end, in B, C, E, and several other critical authorities ; (2) after 
xiv. 23, in the codex J, and in almost all such MSS. as are written 
in small letters ; and, (3) in both places, as particularly in the 
codex A. That such differences are very ancient, is remarked by 
Origen in his commentary on the epistle ; only he does not state 
that he was acquainted with copies which had the doxology in both 
places. On the other hand, Jerome (on Ephes. iii. 5) knew of 
copies in which the doxology was altogether wanting. Reiche, 
then, supposes that the reading of the epistle in the public assem- 
blies of the early Christians probably extended only as far as 
xvi. 23, since little that is of an edifying kind follows in the after 
part of the epistle. In order that the conclusion in this place 
might not be without a benediction, he supposes that the doxology 
was first added in copies which were used in church J that it was 
originally moulded after the doxology at the end of St Jude's 
epistle, and was afterwards gradually extended, until at length it 
was placed, as a full-sounding form, at the conclusion of the whole 
epistle. In order to give this view additional support, its learned 
author endeavours to show that the substance of the doxology it- 
self does not point to St Paul as the writer. He considers it in- 
flated, overladen, obscure as to the connection of the ideas, and 
merely made up from Pauline forms. But it is precisely this 
which seems to me to be the weak side of Reiche s theory. The 
supposition that the doxology is spurious would indeed appear to 
me probable in the highest degree, if the nature of the passage 
were different from what it is. In this opinion Schott agrees 
(Einl. p. 250), as also Kollner and Fritzsche in their commen- 
taries ; the last-named expositor, in particular, may be considered 
to have settled the question by his excellent defence of the doxo- 
logy (vol. i. pp. 38 seqq.). The very commencement, t$> SkSwa- 
fihnp vfia? oTTjplgai /earh.Tb evcvyyikiov ftov, te. t. X. is enough 
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to make the assumption of its spuriousness exceedingly question- 
able. If the passage had originated in the way which Eeiche points 
out, we might expect to find it a simple doxology, and in all like- 
lihood a short one ; but here the personal circumstances of St 
Paul and of his readers are distinctly marked. He addresses them, 
speaks of himself in the first person, expresses ideas peculiar to 
himself exactly in the manner usual with him, and yet so that the 
doxology as a whole appears altogether new, and without a parallel 
in the Pauline epistles. Such an addition would hardly have been 
ventured on by one of the clergy who had no other object than to 
supply a good conclusion for the public reading. 

I am therefore unable to determine that the doxology is spuri- 
ous, and am rather disposed to adopt Eichhorn's view,* although 
not insensible to its partly far-fetched character ; it has, how- 
ever, the merit of solving the difficulties, and on this account is 
to be adhered to until something more deserving of commenda- 
tion shall be discovered. But in any case it is established that the 
various position of the doxology is the only subject to be discussed, 
and that this subject has no connection with any question as to the 
matter of the last two chapters. The Epistle to the Romans, con- 
sequently, is not only genuine, but it has also descended to us in 
a state of completeness, without mutilation or addition. 



§ 2. TIME AND PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION. 

The Epistle to the Romans, dictated by St Paul to a person of 
the name of Tertius (xvi*. 21), and sent by the hands of the dea- 
coness Phoebe (xvi. 1), contains such decisive indications as to the 
time and the place of its composition, that there has been little 
difference of opinion on these points, whether in earlier or in more 
modern times. The only difference which can be properly said to 
affect the subject, is that as to the general ohronology of the 

• The opinion of Koppe and Gubler, that the transposition of the concluding doxo- 
logy is to be traced to the ecclesiastical use of the epistle, would not be undeserving of 
attention, if only a sufficient probability could be made out for the annexation of the 
doxology to c. xiv. While c. xv. has a good termination, it must still be very forced to 
suppose the final doxology transferred from the end of the epistle, not to c. xv. but to 
c. xiv. If c. xvi. were once omitted, it is most likely that the doxology would also have 
been given up with it. 

C 
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Apostle's life. Dr Paulus, of Heidelberg, indeed, has (in the two 
publications already referred to) proposed the novel opinion, that 
the epistle must have been written in Illyria, because the writer 
states in c. xv. 19, that he had travelled " from Jerusalem, and 
round about unto Illyricum ;" but it is very evident that the 
Apostle, in that passage, intends to name Illyricum only as the 
furthest 'point westward to which he had at the time penetrated, 
and not as the country in which he was at the moment of writing. 
An equally extravagant view as to the time when the epistle was 
written has been proposed by Tobler,* who maintains, on the ground 
of the Apostle's extensive acquaintance with the Christians of Rome, 
that it ought probably to be referred to a date later than his first 
imprisonment; But it is at once manifest what a violent construe* 
tion this supposition would require us to put on such passages as 
i. 9, and xv. 23, in which the Apostle plainly declares that he had 
not yet been at Borne. The ordinary view, then, — according to 
which the epistle was written from Corinth, during the visit which 
St Paul paid to that city after having been driven from Ephesus, 
and haying travelled through Macedonia, — is the only one which has 
the advantage of accounting easily and naturally for all the passages 
in which he speaks of himself, his journeys, and his undertakings. 
Thus, in 1 Cor. xvi. 1, he mentions an intention of going from 
Corinth to Jerusalem with a collection ; and we find from Bom. 
xv. 25, that he purposed to set out on this journey immediately 
after despatching his epistle to Borne. Aquila and Priscilla, who 
were still at Ephesus when St Paul thence wrote his first epistle to 
the Corinthians, bad, at the date of the present epistle, again arrived 
at Borne. (1 Cor. xvi. 19; Bom. xvi. 3.) We find from Acts 
xix. 21, that the Apostle intended to visit Borne after he should 
have accomplished his journey to Jerusalem about the business of 
the collection ; and in Bom. xv. 28, he speaks of the same design, 
only with the difference, that his plan had been extended to the 
extremity of the west (repfia rip cwea*?), so as to embrace a 
visit to Spain. If, in addition to these chief grounds, we take into 
consideration some coincidences in detail with what we know other- 
wise of St Paul's history, e. g., that he sends greetings to the Chris- 
tians of Borne from Caius (xvi. 23), a person mentioned in 1 Cor. 

• Compare Tholnck's Comment Introd. P. z. Tobler's view is refuted by Flatt in t 
programme which is inserted in Pott's Sylloge Comment, vol. ii. 
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i. 14, as then resident at Corinth ; that Erastus, from whom he in 
like manner conveys greetings (xvi. 23), and whom he styles oIko- 
vopo? t§9 TroXeco? (i.e. of the city in which he was writing) is also 
mentioned elsewhere as an inhabitant of Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20) ; 
that Phoebe, the bearer of the epistle, was a deaconess of the 
church at Cenchrea, the port of Corinth — and other circumstances 
of a like kind — there can be no farther doubt that the Epistle of 
St Paul to the Romans was written from Corinth during his second 
visit to that city. And consequently, according to the system of 
chronology which we have adopted, the time of its composition is 
to be referred to about a.d. 59. 

The circumstance that the epistle was written in Greece, and 
in an entirely Greek city, would at once render it highly pro- 
bable that it was composed in Greek ; and this idea is confirm- 
ed by the universal tradition of the ancient church, and by 
the style of the composition, which throughout appears to indicate 
an original. Indeed both earlier and later writers have been almost 
unanimous in the opinion that it was originally written in Greek, 
since St Paul, as a native of Tarsus, must have had the command 
of that language, while in Borne it was sufficiently diffused to be 
generally intelligible. (Comp. Sueton. Claud, c. 4. Dialog* de 
Orator, c. 29. Juvenal, Satyr, iv. 185, seqq*) Bolten, how- 
ever, (whose views have been adopted by Bertholdt), has here, as 
in other cases, misapplied his acuteness, with a view of shewing 
that St Paul probably composed the epistle in Aramean — a notion 
which is surely, from the nature of the case, the most improbable 
that could well be conceived. We might even rather suppose with 
Hardouin, that it was originally written in Latin, and that it is 
8(ill preserved to us in this ancient form in the Vulgate, if it were 
not too evident that this supposition is intended merely to enhance 
the glory of the version received in the [Roman] Catholic Church. 
So manifest is this, that the futility of the opinion has been shown 
even by some more liberal members of the author's own commu- 
nion. 

§ 3. OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 

The circumstances under which the Roman church was formed, 
and the date of its origin, are involved in a darkness which oould 

c2 
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only be dissipated by the discovery of ancient documents hitherto 
unknown — a discovery which we can now hardly venture to hope 
for. At the time when St Paul wrote to the Romans, there al- 
ready existed in the capital of the world which then was, a church 
so considerable that it was spoken of throughout the world (i. 8), 
and required several places of assembly in the various quarters of 
the city, (xvi.) The Church of Rome cannot have been founded 
by an apostle ; for in that case St Paul would neither have ad- 
dressed it by letter nor have visited it in person, since it was a 
general principle with him, and is expressly stated as such in this 
very epistle, (xv. 20), to avoid interference with the work which had 
been already begun by another apostle : and when, in addition to 
this, we find in the Acts no mention of an apostle's having been at 
Rome, we may fairly reject the assertion, which originated early 
and has long been maintained by the [Roman] Catholic Church, 
that St Peter was the founder of the Church of Rome.* On the 
other hand, the presence of St Peter in Rome at a later time, and 
his martyrdom there, are facts so well attested by historical evi- 
dence that they ought never to have been questioned. t In the first 
place, Caius, the well-known Roman presbyter and zealous opponent 
of the Montanists, states that in his time, (towards the end of the 
second century), the graves of the apostles were pointed out at Rome. 
When it is considered that he wrote in Rome itself,and that he is par- 
ticular in mentioning the localities (viz., on the Vatican, and on the 
road to Ostia), it is inconceivable that there should be a mistake 
in this statement, since thousands must at once have confuted him. 
If the apostles died at Rome, and that by public execution, their 
death, and the place where their bodies rested, could not possibly 
have remained concealed ; if they did not die there, it is impossi- 
ble to account for so early an origin of the tradition that they died 

* It is suprising that even some Protestant writers, such as Bertkoldt and Mynster, 
ean have acquiesced in this altogether unsupported notion of the founding of the Romish 
Church by Peter. 

+ The question has lately been again raised by Baur, in his essay on the party " of 
Christ " at Corinth (Tiibing. Zeitschr. 1881, No. iv.J, and even Neander appears to have 
been shaken by his reasoning, (Apost. Zeitalter, ii. 409 seqq.) To me, however, Baur's 
grounds seem altogether insufficient, and I consider the death of St Peter at Rome a 
fact not to be denied. In this judgment Bleek agrees (Stud, for 1880, No. iv. pp. 1061, 
seqq.) I have examined the matter more fully in a separate essay against Baur's hypo- 
thesis, (8tud. 1888, No. iv.) Winer, on the other band, {Real, lexicon, new ed. Art. 
Petrus) considers the accounts to be at least doubtful. 
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there, unless we suppose the whole church to have consisted of 
mere deceivers; and, moreover, there mu&t, in that case, have been 
some other discoverable statement as to the place of St Peters 
death, since it is not to be supposed that the most celebrated of 
the apostles could disappear without leaving some trace. But even 
allowing Caius to be no valid witness, because he was a Roman 
presbyter, and might have been desirous to enhance the lustre of 
his church by the alleged fact, no such exception can be taken to 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, who lived half a century earlier, 
and, although interested in like manner for the church of Corinth, 
yet plainly witnesses that the two great apostles died, not in his 
own city, but in Rome. (Comp. the passages of both authorities 
in Euseb. Hist. EccL ii. 25.) To these testimonials are to be 
added those of Irenaeus {adv. Haer. iii. 1, in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
v. 8), Clement of Alexandria, (in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 14, 15 ; 
vi. 14), and of the critical Origen, who, like the Qthers, refers the 
martyrdom of St Peter and St Paul to Rome.* (Euseb. H. E. 
iii. 1.) 

As, then, the apostles must have died somewhere, and no other 
city of antiquity claims the honour of their death, there is really no 
sufficient ground for doubting the account which is thus accre- 
dited. 

Still, however, we do not from this get any light as to the origin 
of the Roman church. For, even although the Apostle Peter be 
styled by Caius and Dionysius the founder of the church of Rome, 
it will naturally be understood that the expression is not to be re- 
ferred to the original foundation of the community, but to its en- 
largement and more complete establishment by him ; and in this 
sense St Paul also is always named with him as joint founder of the 
church in Rome. We are, therefore, wholly left to conjecture on 
this point ; and perhaps the most likely way of accounting for the 
formation of the community may be, to suppose that a knowledge 
of Christianity was early conveyed to the capital by travellers, if 
not even by the Romans who were present at the Feast of Pente- 

* Reiche, (loc. cit. p. 40,) Note 8, doubts whether the account in Eusebius ought to 
be referred to Origen ; but the concluding words of the chapter, Tavra 'Qpiytvti kcltA 
\i%i», K. t. X. evidently apply to the whole relation. We could, at the utmost, only 
doubt (with Valesius), whether the words from 9oy*ac fitv, k. t. \. be OrigenV, from, 
lltTpos H k.t.X. they are certainly his. 
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cost, (Acts ii. 10,) rod that through the influence of these persons 
a church was gradually formed there. For if any one strongly 
prominent individual had been the only agent in the foundation of 
the Roman church, it is more than probable that his name would 
have been preserved. And, again, the lively intercourse which 
Borne kept up with all parts of the empire, renders it equally in- 
conceivable that Christians should not early have come to the capi- 
tal from Antiooh or Jerusalem ; and if they came, their zeal would 
have also led them to preach the word there. 

We have not, however, any certain trace of the existence of a 
Christian community in Borne earlier than the present epistle. For 
whether (as many have supposed, and as appears to myself prob- 
able), Aquila and Priscilla were already Christians at the time of 
their banishment from Borne by the edict of Claudius, is a point 
incapable of proof, since the passage, Acts xviii. 1-3, does not ex- 
pressly state it; although, if we consider that otherwise their 
conversion would surely have been related, it can hardly be well 
doubted that this family brought its belief in Christianity from 
Borne with it. 

But, even if it were not so, still it is evident that a community so 
considerable as that of Borne appears from St Paul's epistle to 
have been, could not have come into existence all at once, but re- 
quired some time for its formation ; and for this reason, if for no 
other, we must refer the foundation of the church to a period much 
earlier than the date of the epistle. 

There is, however, a difficulty in reconciling this supposition 
(which the contents of the epistle to the Romans oblige us to 
adopt,) with the narrative of St Luke at the end of the Acts, where 
it is stated that St Paul, on arriving in Borne, sent for the elders 
of the Jews who lived there, and related to them the cause of his 
being a prisoner ; to which they are represented as answering, that 
they had not received any letters concerning him ; but that, as to 
the sect of the Christians, they begged him to give them some in- 
formation, since they had heard no more of it than it was every- 
where spoken against (Acts xxviii. 17-22.) From this it would 
appear that no church could then have existed in Borne, since other- 
wise it would seem inconceivable that the Jews should not have 
been aware of its existence. This conclusion was actually drawn 
by Tobler (TheoL Aufs, Zurich, 1796), who, in consequence of 
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it, referred the composition of the epistle to the latest period of St 
Paul's life — an opinion which is, of course, altogether untenable, 
(as has already been observed,) but which has some excuse in the 
difficulties of this yet unexplained passage, since it is certainly suf- 
ficient to remove them. If it be said (as Tholuck and Reiche sup- 
pose) that the Jews may have concealed their knowledge of the 
matter, it is impossible to see why they should have done so. A 
man so dangerous as St Paul must have appeared from the Jewish 
point of view, would surely have at once been met by them with 
open opposition. But this supposition becomes yet more improb- 
able on a more particular consideration of the sequel, as related in 
the Acts. For we find that at their next meeting with St Paul* the 
chiefs of the Roman Jews appear really unacquainted with the sub- 
ject of the gospel ; it is evident that they hear it for the first 
time, and the announcement of it raises, as was usual, a contention 
among their own number — some assenting to it, and others op- 
posing it ; and surely it is impossible to suppose this contention 
feigned. Hence we might suppose that the church may have been 
entirely broken up by the persecution of Claudius (Sueton. Claud. 
a 25), and that its subsequent gathering may have been so gradual 
that the few Christians who were at Rome when St Paul arrived 
there were unknown to the Jews of the capital.* I had myself for- 
merly declared in favour of this opinion (Comm. on Acts xxviii. 17 
seqq., 1st ed.) ; but it cannot well serve as a way of escape from 
the difficulty, since the date of the Epistle to the Romans falls in 
the interval between the persecution of the Jews under Claudius, 
and St Paul's visit to Rome, and the epistle supposes the existence 
of a ^flourishing church ; it is, therefore, impossible that at the 
later period there can have been but a small number of Christians 
in Rome, as the community was already so numerous at an earlier 
time. 

There is, however, the greater reason for desiring a solution of 
the difficulty, because thus light would be thrown on the relative 
circumstances of the Jewish and the Gentile Christians in Rome— 
a subject which is of so great importance for the explanation of the 

* There had been an expulsion of the Jews from Rome as early as the reign of Ti- 
berius. (Cfl Sueton Tib. e. 86. Tacit. Ann. ii. 85 ; Joseph. Arch, xviii. 4, 10.) Per- 
haps the passage of Suetonius about the expulsion of the Jews in the time of Claudius 
may indicate also an expulsion of the Christians, who would not at first be sufficiently 
distinguished from the Jews. 
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whole epistle. For that there were Christians in Rome when St 
Paul arrived there, appears (if indeed it yet require any proof), 
from Acts xxviii. 15, where it is related that brethren went as far 
as Forum Appium and Tres Tabernae to meet the Apostle ; nor is 
there any conceivable reason why the Christians of Rome should 
have become fewer at the time of St Paul's arrival than they were 
at the date of the epistle, since (in so far as we know) nothing had 
happened in the meantime to disturb them ; and yet it would ap- 
pear that the chiefs of the Jewish community in Rome knew no- 
thing of the Christians. This indicates a peculiar relation between 
Gentiles and Jews, Gentile and Jewish Christians, in Rome, and so 
leads to the important question — What was the nature of the 
Church of Rome, or what may have been the tendencies existing 
in it when St Paul wrote ? a question closely coinciding with the 
inquiry as to the occasion and object of the epistle, since the 
epistle is the only source from which we can derive our information 
as to the tendencies which, in the earliest times, were prevalent in 
that church. 

Now in the Epistle to the Romans itself there is no special 
cause assigned for its being written.* St Paul merely mentions 
(i. 9 seqq. ; xv. 15 seqq.) his desire to preach the gospel, as to the 
Gentiles in general, so especially to the inhabitants of Rome, as being 
the capital of the heathen world ; whenoe it would simply appear 
that his object in writing his epistle was of quite a general kind, 
Notwithstanding this, it has often been attempted to point out par- 
ticular causes, and particular objects in connection with these, for 
the sending of the epistle to the Romans. It has been supposed 
by many writers, and some of them highly distinguished, that the 
only, or, at least, the most important, object was to mediate be- 
tween contending parties in Rome, especially the Gentile and the 
Jewish Christians. Others find in the epistle a controversial de- 
sign against Jews or Jewish Christians ; while others again sup- 
pose that St Paul wished to guard against the abuse of his doctrine 
as to grace, or that he meant to oppose the Jewish spirit of insur- 
rection. All these views, however (as to which more particular in- 

* Dr Paulas takes a naif view of the matter, inferring from xv. 19 that tbe beautiful 
appearance of Italy from the high coast of IUyria awaked in the Apostle's mind a longing 
for Some. This aesthetic motive, however, is very problematical, inasmuch as (not tr 
mention other objections) it iB well known that Italy cannot be seen across the Adriatic. 
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formation may be gathered from Reiche, pp. 75 seqq.), on closer 
consideration, appear untenable ; the whole exhibition of doctrine* 
in the epistle is purely objective in its character, nor is there, ex- 
cept in passing, any intentional and conscious regard to anything 
save the truth of the gospel. But it is, of course, in the very 
nature of truth that it forms oppositions against all errors, and thus 
far such oppositions appear in the Epistle to the Romans, as else- 
where ; and, moreover, it was a part of the Apostle's wisdom as a 
teacher, that he all along represents the doctrine of the gospel in 
such a manner that the statement itself may be a safeguard 
against the errors which could not but fall in the way of the Chris- 
tians ; but besides the endeavour to exhibit the gospel to the Chris- 
tians of Rome in its natural relation to the law, and in its practical 
results on life, it is quite impossible to discover in the Epistle to 
the Romans a further design to oppose the Jews, and to keep dif- 
ferences with them in view, such as is clearly expressed in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. 

The idea of differences between the Gentile and the Jewish Chris- 
tians at Rome, for the appeasing of which it is supposed that the 
Apostle's letter was intended, is, however, so widely prevalent, that 
it is necessary for us to go into a more particular inquiry as to this 
point, t This opinion may probably have at first been occasioned 
by the obvious parallel between the Epistle to the Romans and that 

• [Darstellung.] 

+ It has very recently been again proposed in a peculiar form by Banr (Stud. 1836, 
No. 8), and Kling (Stud. 1837, No. 2) partly agrees with him. I have more fully con- 
sidered the treatises of these two writers in an essay (Stud. 1838, No. 4), to which I 
must here refer the reader, contenting myself with shortly characterizing the views of 
Baur and Kling. Baur supposes the main part of tbe epistle to be, not cc. iii.-viii., but 
the section cc. ix.-xi. This portion, he argues, is intended to assert against the Jewish 
Christians the universality of the Christian dispensation ; and he supposes that cc. iii.-viii. 
were intended to lead to this conclusion, the object of those chapters being to quench 
tbe jealousy of the Jews at the influx of Gentiles into the church, by showing that Jews 
and Gentiles stand in tbe same relation with respect to Christianity. Thus it is sup- 
posed that a Judaizing spirit, opposed to St Paul, had prevailed in Rome. Baur had 
previously endeavoured to prove this in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 1831, No. 4, and lie 
now attempts to bring further evidence of it from the Acts, which book he supposes to 
have been composed at Rome, for the purpose of defending St Paul's course of operation 
against the antipauline party; a view of which I have already given my opinion in com- 
menting on the Acts. Kling is inclined to adopt Baur's views, to the extent of recog- 
nising in the epistle a controversial design against Jewish opinions ; but finds fault with 
him for considering the mass of the Roman Church as Judaistic, instead of regarding 
the Judaizers as only one element in it. In the mass, he says (p. 320), the Roman 
Church might rather be considered as animated by a Gentile-Christian tendency. 
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to the Galatians ; and next by the idea, that on account of the large 
body of Jews in Borne, there most also have been there a great 
number of Jewish Christians; and that if so, it is not to be sup- 
posed bat that the Roman community came in for a share of the 
all-pervading contentions between Gentile and Jewish Christians. 
But plausible as this conclusion may appear, it is evident that it 
ought in the first place to be capable of historical proof; not only, 
however, is there an utter absence of such proof, but there are very 
important reasons to the contrary. In the whole Epistle to the 
Romans there is not a syllable which mentions disputes as to the 
relations of the law and the gospel, such as those which prevailed 
in Galatia. In xv. 7 seqq., there is a faint hint that in the case of 
the ascetics, towards whom the Apostle had recommended a tender 
course of dealing (c. xiv.), the difference of Jewish Christians also 
came into question; and again, in xvi. 17-18, there is a warning 
against such as might cause divisions ; but in v. 1 9 the Romans 
are plainly described as yet free from such errors, so that it is only 
the possibility of a disturbance of their peace that is contemplated. 
All that could be said, therefore, is this, that, while the Apostle's 
argument is not openly directed to the subject of divisions, it is yet 
so managed as to make us feel through it that he has a covert re- 
gard to the two opposite systems. 

If, however, the matter be so understood, it must also be allowed 
that this feeling may very easily deceive, and by so much the more 
because these possible divisions are not expressly represented as 
originating with the Judaizing party. Where such differences 
actually existed, as in Galatia, St Paul speaks out plainly respect- 
ing them ; why then should he not do so in this case ? If he wish- 
ed, independently of any possible or existing errors, to set forth the 
nature of the evangelical doctrine of salvation, he could not do so 
otherwise than by representing the relation of this new element to 
the two old systems of the Gentile and the Jewish life ; both must, 
of course, fall into the background in comparison with the gospel, 
and therefore his view* appears to be polemical. But that it is 
not so, even in a covert intentionally-concealed manner, is shown 
by the notice in the Acts of St Paul's appearance at Rome, which 
has not been at all sufficiently brought to bear on the inquiry as 

* [Auffiwsung.] 
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to the object of the Epistle to the Bomans. If we conceive the 
state of the church in Borne at the date of the epistle according 
to the common view, the history of St Paul in that capital is 
utterly incomprehensible. It is supposed that the Boman Church 
was divided into two parties ; that the strict Jewish -Christians 
wished still to observe the Law of Moses even outwardly, with cir- 
cumcision, keeping of the Sabbath, and the like ; that the Gentile 
Christians, on the other hand, had freed themselves from it. Must 
we not, on this supposition, necessarily assume that the Boman 
Jewish Christians adhered to the synagogue in Borne ? As the Jew- 
ish Christians of Jerusalem remained attached to the Temple, and 
did not renounce the Jewish polity, so, too, the Jewish-Christians of 
Borne could not have separated themselves from the Synagogue. 
But now let us read the narrative in Acts xxviii. 17, seqq., which 
represents the Christians as quite unknown to the rulers of the Bo- 
man synagogue, and let us ask whether, according to this, the sup- 
position just stated has any appearance whatever of probability ? 
There is in that passage (as has already been remarked) no ground 
at all for supposing an intentional concealment ; and if this cannot 
be assumed, there remains nothing else but to say that the chiefs 
of the Jews really knew nothing of the Christians in Borne. The 
speech of St Paul (Acts xxviii. 17-20) is evidently reported in an 
abridged form ; he had spoken in it of his belief in Christ, as is 
still indicated by the mention of the $\tti<; rod 'Icpatfk* On this, 
then, the Jews declare irepl T779 alpiaeto*; ravTri? yvaxrrov i<mv 
t)fuv &n iravrayov avTik&yercu. Do people speak thus of a sect 
which is before their eyes — on whose struggles and contentions they 
are looking ? This can hardly be made to seem likely. And to 
this is to be added the discussion which follows with St Paul 
(xxviii. 23 seqq.), in which for a whole day he expounds the Scrip- 
tures to them, in order to prove the Messiahship of Jesus, where- 
upon there arises a contention among the Jews themselves : — all 
which would, according to the common view, have been a mere 
mockery,* since by that view the Jews must be supposed to have 
known of Christ long before, and to have decided against Him. t It 

• [Gaukelspiel.] 

+ This is decisive against the supposition of Meyer, that the Jews spoke only as offi- 
cials, and in this capacity shewed an official reserve — that they merely meant to say that 
nothing had been officially announced to them. But— besides that this is an evident 
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is only in the towns where there were not as yet any churches that 
we find the Jews so free from prejudice as they here appear in 
Borne ; where, on the other hand, they were already acquainted 
with the Gospel through the formation of a church, they do not 
admit of any expositions of doctrine hy Christians. As, however, 
there must yet have heen a church in Rome, the question is, how 
we are to explain this remarkable position of the Jews towards it? 
The only possible explanation of this phenomenon — and it is one 
which at the same time indicates the origin of the tendency which 
we afterwards find in the Roman Church— appears to be this.* It 
must be assumed that the Christians of Rome were induced, by the 
persecutions directed against the Jews under Claudius in the ninth 
year of his reign, to make their differences from the Jews clearly 
and strongly apparent — perhaps in consequence of the influence 
which even at that early time some disciples of St Paul already ex- 
ercised on the Roman Church ; exactly as at a later date the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem separated themselves from the Jews, that they 
might not be confounded with them, and might be allowed to live 
in Aelia. If disciples of St Paul early acquired a decisive influ- 
ence in Rome, we shall also understand how it was that the Apostle 

transferring of modern circumstances to the ancient world — the disputes which arose 
among the Jews themselves in consequence of St Paul's preaching will not allow us to 
explain the phenomena before us by the character of the official body of the Roman 
Jews. 

* For the further establishment of this view, and the justification of it against the at- 
tacks of Baur, I refer to my essay, already cited above, in the Studien for 1838, No. 4. 
This only I remark here, that his appeal to Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 44), by way of proof that 
the Christians were quite well known in Borne, is by no means adapted to decide the 
question before us, since it is the Jews who are here spoken of as unacquainted with the 
Christians, while Tacitus speaks of heathens ; moreover, it was only by means of the 
rack that the heathens extorted the names of the members of the Christian community 
in Borne : which evidently speaks for their concealed and retired condition' Kling (Stud. 
1887, No, 2, pp. 807 seqq.) refutes, indeed, the capricious fancies of Baur, but himself re- 
verts to the old untenable view, that the Jews of Rome only pretended to know nothing 
of Christians there, in order to avoid disputes with them. That they wished to hear 
St Paul, is explained by Kling merely from the forward curiosity* of Jews, which led 
them to seek for an opportunity of hearing a discourse from a famous rabbi. But it is 
unnecessary to shew how unsatisfactory this representation is. The Jews of Borne evi- 
dently hear of Christ for the first time ; they fall into disputes among themselves ; this, 
surely, cannot be pretence ! Unless we suppose the Acts of the Apostles to be tinged 
with fiction + (as Baur maintains), there remains no other explanation than that here pro- 
posed. Bottger's explanation of the case is also extremely unsatisfactory. He supposes 
that the difficulties are all of my own creation, and that in reality there are none. 
(Comp. Beitrage, Supplem. pp. 27 seqq.) 

* VorwiU. f [Soil die Apottelgethichte keine romanhafte Farbe tragen. ] 
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could regard the Roman Church as his own, and could open his 
correspondence with it without invading another's field of labour. 
In consequence of this persecution of the Jews, Aquila and Pris- 
cilla took refuge at Corinth ; and there they were found by the 
Apostle Paul (Acts xviii. 2), who, without doubt, became even at 
that time acquainted, by means of these fugitives, with the Roman 
Church and its circumstances: On this knowledge St Paul, four 
or five years later, at the beginning of Nero's reign, on his third mis- 
sionary journey, wrote from Corinth his epistle to Rome. There is 
little likelihood^that any great number of Jews can have ventured so 
early to return to Rome ; those who returned were obliged to keep 
themselves in concealment, and it was naturally the interest of w the 
Christian community there to remain as far as possible from them. 
Even three years later, when St Paul himself appeared in Rome, 
the body of Jews there may still not have been considerable, — in 
part, too, it may not have been composed of its old members, who 
had lived there before the persecution by Claudius, but of altoge- 
ther new settlers, who were unacquainted with the earlier existence 
of a Christian community. And thus it might come to pass within 
eight or ten years that the Christian community at Rome appears 
entirely separated from the body of Jews in that city ; and in such 
a state of separation we find it, according to the notice at the end 
of the Acts. As, according to the same narration, the Jews did not 
receive St Paul, so that here also he found himself obliged to turn 
to the Gentiles, this separateness continued to subsist, and thus by 
degrees there was developed at Rome a directly anti- Judaic tendency, 
which caused a prohibition of celebrating the Sabbath, and of every- 
thing Jewish.* According, then, to this representation, it is alto- 
gether unlikely that there should have been Jewish -Christians in 
Rome from whom contentions with the Gentile Christians could 
proceed. Christians of the former kind were in the habit of keeping 
up the connection with the synagogue, and if so, the chief persons 
of the synagogues could not be unacquainted with the existence of 

* The latest expositor of the epistle, Dr Kollner, supposes that St Paul, during his 
imprisonment, sent for the chief of the Jews for the purpose of gaining them, and that St 
Luke did not intend to give an account of his intercourse with the Christians. This, 
however, is but an evasion of the difficulty ; the real point is, — how the behaviour qfths 
Jewt which is in question can be conceivable, if in Borne itself there existed a Christian 
community, in which there were J udaizing Christians. Kollner has not advanced any- 
thing towards the solution of the difficnlty. 
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a community which declared Him who was crucified to be the Mes- 
sias. There might still have been Jews by birth or proselytes 
among the members of the Roman church, but these would, in that 
case, have altogether taken up the freer Pauline view of the law, 
and have detached themselves from the connexion of the synagogue. 
I£ indeed, there were any decided testimony for the feet that in 
Borne, as in Galatia, there existed within the church itself a party 
of gross Jewish-Christians, the view which has just been given, and 
which rests on the evidence of history, might still be combated with 
some appearance of justice ; but there is no such testimony what- 
ever. There is, as has been observed, an utter absence of clear 
statements on the subject in the Epistle to the Romans ; for (as I 
have above remarked) xvi. 17 seqq. points only to a possible dan- 
ger, and the proper doctrinal body of the epistle (chap, iii.-viii.) 
treats the relation between law and Gospel in a purely objective 
way, without any reference to differences in the bosom of the church 
itself. Chapters ix.-xi. are evidently intended for Gentile Chris- 
tians only, who also are throughout exclusively addressed, and, 
lastly, chapters xii. and xiii. contain wholly objective admonitions. 
There remain, consequently, only the first and last chapters ; and in 
these very chapters the hints of such contentions have been sup- 
posed to be found. In c. ii., it is said, the subject is quite clearly 
the Jews, who are expressly addressed (ii. 17, 27), so that the 
epistle must also necessarily be supposed to have been written to 
Jewish- Christians ; in iii. 1, seqq. the advantages of the Jews are 
discussed, and, although in c. xiv. the mistaken freedom of 
Gentiles is reproved, yet it is in contrast with Jewish scrupulous- 
ness, which must, therefore, necessarily be ,also supposed to have 
had certain representatives in the Roman church. To the obser- 
vations from the opening chapters, however, it is to be answered, 
that still St Paul assuredly did not write to Jews, and yet it is 
Jews, and not Jewish- Christians > who are addressed in the pas- 
sages ii. 17, 27 ; the address, therefore, is evidently not to be used 
as a foundation for inferences as to the character of the readers, 
but is rather to be regarded as merely a rhetorical figure. St 
Paul's object in the first chapters is only to prove of both 
Gentiles and Jews that they had need of Christ the Saviour ; but 
into these two elements the whole world was divided, when re- 
garded from the theocratic point of view ; and thus, in as far as 
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St Paul has an universal purpose in writing bis epistle, in so far 
was he obliged to contemplate Christianity in its relation to the 
previously-existing systems,* without giving us a ground for thence 
deducing anything as to the composition of tbe Roman Church. 
Hence it was quite necessary that the advantages of the Jews also 
should be discussed, (iii. 1 seqq.,) inasmuch as it was necessary for 
the Gentiles, even if they embraced Christianity without any inter- 
mediate step, to know how they stood with relation to the Old 
Testament economy and to the people of Israel ; and, consequently, 
from a discussion on these points nothing can be inferred for the 
existence in Rome of Jewish Christians in the proper sense of the 
term, — i.e. of persons who not only were of Jewish descent, (for in 
that sense St Paul himself would be a. Jewish Christian,) but who 
attached an exaggerated value to Jdwish views, and adhered to the 
connexion with the synagogue and the temple. A more plausible 
evidence for the existence of such a party at Borne is c. xiv., — 
according to which, undoubtedly, there must have been in Borne a 
class of persons scrupulous as to the law. It is, however, ex- 
tremely improbable that these were Judaizers of the ordinary kind, 
such as were found in Galatia; for the latter had no scruple as to the 
eating of flesh in general, but only as to the flesh of unclean ani- 
mals ; whereas the Boman ascetics, on the other hand, disapproved 
of all use of animal food, and lived wholly on herbs and fruits, 
(xiv. 2.) Tbe whole question as to the character of these persons, 
therefore, requires a closer examination, which we shall institute 
in the exposition of the passage ; in any case, however, we must 
say that c. xiv. is not adapted to prove the existence of Judaizers 
in Borne, since the description is not at all suitable to them. 

We regard, consequently, the hypothesis of an intended settle- 
ment of dispute between Gentile and Jewish Christians in Borne 
as wholly untenable ; and we find in the epistle to the Romans a 
purely objective statement of the nature of the Gospel, grounded 
only on the general opposition between Jews and Gentiles, and 
not on the more special opposition existing in the church itself 
between Judaizing and non-Judaizing Christians.^ 

• [Lebensstufen, degrees of life.] 

f It were to be desired that the terms Jewish and Gentile Christians were more care- 
folly distinguished than they usually are from Judaizing and non-Judaizing Christians. 
It is, indeed, certainly to be supposed that most of those who were Jews by birth con- 
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§ 4. ARGUMENT OF THE EPI8TLE. 

With respect to the plan of the epistle to the Romans, two 
extremes are to be avoided : first, the view which represents the 
Apostle as having written according to a most exactly elaborated 
logical soheme ; and, secondly, the supposition that, without hav- 
ing any settled design, he merely abandoned himself to his inward 
impulses. Between the two views, the following appears to come 
out as the true and correct idea — that certainly St Paul had de- 
signed a general plan for the epistle, but without having carried 
it into detail. His epistle, consequently, has not the precision of 
a theological treatise, but preserves the freer form of a letter ; still, 
there is expressed in it so determined and clear a train of thought 
that St Paul cannot have written it without any plan, and in mere 
obedience to the current of his feelings. For how different a shape 
such an absolutely free and unpremeditated effusion takes, we see, 
among other instances, in the Epistle to the Ephesians. One 
leading idea, the relation of Law and Gospel, is carried out so 
carefully by the Apostle, with the necessary preliminaries for un- 
derstanding it, and the most important consequences which result, 
that nothing whatever of essential importance can be pointed out 
as missing in his statement.* 

The whole epistle falls under four divisions. The first part 
contains the opening, (i. 1-17,) in which, after the salutation, 
(1-7,) is given the Introduction to the following discussion, 
(8-17.) The last two verses expressly state the theme for the 

tinned, even as Christians, to keep up a great attachment to the Jewish law, and that 
most of those who were Gentiles by birth remained free from it as Christians ; yet 
doubtless, there were also many Jews by birth (and consequently Jewish Cliristians) 
who, as Christians, did not Judaize ; and, in like manner, many of Gentile birth might 
have already, as proselytes, been so strongly implicated in Judaism, that, even after 
becoming members of the Christian church, they continued to follow a Judaizing ten- 
dency. The names of Jewish and Gentile Christians, therefore, ought to be used only 
to signify descent, and the erroneous spiritual tendency to be denoted by the epithet 
Judaizing. 

*♦ The view proposed by Baur, (Stud. 1836. No. 3,) that the main part of the epistle 
consists, not of the section cc. iii.-viii., but of cc. ix.-xi., has been already noticed 
above. The untenable character of this supposition has been shown in my essay, 
already more than once cited, fStud. 1838. No. 4,) to which T now refer the reader. 
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whole epistle, viz., that the Gospel is a power of God, and in it 
the righteousness from faith is revealed* 

This idea is developed in the Second Part (i. 18 — xi. 36), 
which, as heiDg the doctrinal portion of the epistle, is that which 
gives it its great importance. It falls into Jive sections, of which 
the first, (i. 18 — Hi. 20,) is a preparation for the deduction pro- 
perly so called ; heing devoted to proving the universal sinfulness 
of all mankind, in order to manifest the insufficiency of the law, 
both moral and ceremonial, and the necessity of another way of 
salvation, the righteousness of faith. First of all, the Apostle 
proves the sinfulness of the Gentile world, (i. 18-32) ; next, he 
treats of the Jews more especially, (ii. 1-29) ; lastly, he further 
considers the relation of the Jews to the Gentiles, and allows to 
the former great advantages in their calling, hut declares that they 
have forfeited these hy their unfaithfulness, wherefore there is now 
no difference between Jews and Gentiles in their position with 
respect to the gospel, (iii. 1-20.) 

With the second section (iii. 21 — v. 11), the Apostle then en- 
ters on the doctrinal exposition itself. Since the law, whether 
ceremonial or moral, was not sufficient to render men righteous 
and holy before God, He has opened another way, namely this, 
that men should become righteous and blessed through faith in 
Jesus, who is set forth as a mercy-seat,t (iii. 21-31.) St Paul 
indicates the germs of this righteousness by faith in the Old Tes- 
tament, as far back as the life of Abraham, who pleased God, not 
by works of the law., but by faith, which was imputed to him for 
righteousness, (iv. 1-25.) This holy way, then, by which alone 
man in his sinful state can attain to peace with God, has, through 
the love of Christ, been manifested to all men ; for which cause 
we may not now glory save in Christ only, (ver. 1-1 1.) 

Tbe third section indicates the internal necessary connexion of 
this way of faith with the nature of man. As from Adam the 
stream of sin poured itself forth over mankind, and hence every one 
who is desoended from him has fallen under sin, — so from Christ 
does righteousness proceed, which He imparts to the faithful in 
the new birth. The law, therefore, is intended only to make sin 

* It will be seen in tbe commentary tbat the author takes the words differently from 
the English version. 

t 'Waurrnpiov, ver, 20. Propitiation, Eng. version. 

U 
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powerful, in order that grace may become more powerful, (ver. 
12-21.) The same, therefore, which took place in Christ, has 
been accomplished in his people also, seeing that all are in him, 
as they were in Adam. For this cause, also, must not any one who 
has been incorporated into Christ any longer serve sin; for he 
has died in the old man, and, like a woman who has been set free 
by the death of her husband, he has become married to another 
husband, even Christ, (vi. 1 — vii. 6.) 

After this follows, in the fourth section, the description of the 
course of conversion in man, (vii. 7 — viii. 39.) From the first 
movements of grace and the quickening of sin, the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to depict the process by which the inner life is evolved, to 
the fully developed contest between light and darkness in the soul, 
which at last is triumphantly ended by experience of the power of 
the grace of Christ, (vii. 7-24.) With this is connected the de- 
scription of the life in grace itself, and in the continual growth 
therein, to the consummation of the whole personality in God, 
(vii. 25 — viii. 17.) Lastly, the Apostle passes from the consum- 
mation of the individual to the consummation of the whole, which 
is represented and assured in it ; and with this is attained the pur- 
pose of the course of the world, since thus all that was corrupted 
by the fall will be restored to its original purity, (viii. 18-39.) 

In the fifth section, (ix. 1 — xi. 30,) the Apostle leads back his 
readers to the peculiar relation in which the Jews stand towards 
the Christian system of salvation. It is primarily intended for 
them ; and, nevertheless, they appear as if expressly shut out from 
it, and the Gentiles as if called before the Jews. In consequence 
of this relation, the Apostle first unfolds the doctrine of election 
in general, agreeably to the indications in the Old Testament, 
and shows that the holiness and blessedness of the creature are 
solely the work of God's gracious election, and that the unholi- 
ness and damnation of the creature are no less to be regarded 
as solely his own work (ix. 1 -29). He then shews that it is the 
unfaithfulness of the Jews which has hindered them from laying 
hold on the righteousness which is by faith ; they had obstinately 
clung to the law as the way of salvation, whereas Christ is the 
end of the law, and in Him alone dwelleth peace for Jews and Gen- 
tiles (ix. 30 — x. 21). And, lastly, St Paul opens the prospect, 
that even for the Jews a conversion to Christ is yet to be expected. 
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He points to the fact that a holy seed has yet remained in the peo- 
ple, which will not be lost ; and then, in bold prophetic glances, 
be passes on to the end of days, when Israel shall again be en- 
grafted into the olive tree, in whose roots the Gentiles only have 
at first been set as wild shoots. This contemplation incites the 
Apostle at last to an enthusiastic* glorification of God, with which he 
concludes this second and most important part of the epistle (xi. 
1-36.) 

The third part, the hortatory (xii. 1 — xv. 33), may be divided 
into three sections. In the Jirst (xii. 1 — xiii. 14), St Paul gives 
general admonitions to brotherly love, and to obedience. In the 
second section (xiv. 1 — xv. 13), he treats of the regard to be paid 
to such as are weak in faith, and suppose themselves obliged to an 
exact observance of some altogether unessential practices or pre- 
cepts. The Apostle exhorts the stronger members of the Church 
to treat these with a forbearing consideration, and prays them ra- 
ther, after their Lord s example, to refrain from using their liberty 
than to offend a brother. In the third section, St Paul communi- 
cates notices respecting himself and his intended journeys. 

The fourth and concluding part forms the epilogue, and con- 
tains greetings and good wishes for the readers (xvi. 1-27). 

According to this summary of the contents, the nine chapters 
from the third to the eleventh form unquestionably the most essen- 
tial part of the epistle. They furnish a careful doctrinal exposi- 
tion of the nature of the Christian scheme of salvation,f by no 
means, as Reiche says, (p. 66), apologetico-polemical considera- 
tions on it. But the peculiar character of the epistle still requires 
a special consideration, on which we intend to enter in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

§. 5. THE VALUE AND THE PECULIAK CHARACTER OF THE 
EPISTLE. 

Among the epistles of St Paul, three classes may be distin- 
guished ; first, epistles of doctrinal instruction ; next, epistles of 

* [Begeisterten.] 

t So, with substantial correctness, Hbpfher, De consecutions sententiai-urn in Panli 
epittola ad Romanos ; Lips. 1828. Compare also Fuhnnam's Essay, De Concinnitais 
in Ep. ad Rom. in Vehhusen, &c., 8yttog$ t vol. i. 461, seqq. 

D 2 
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practical instruction ; and, lastly, friendly outpourings of the 
heart. To the last class belong the Epistles to the Ephesians, the 
Phihppians, the Colossians, and Philemon. All these presuppose 
the common faith as known, and aim only at perfecting of be- 
lievers in it, and confirming them in brotherly love. Those which 
I have styled epistles of practical instruction are especially occu- 
pied with the external side of the ecclesiastical life. The Epistles 
to the Corinthians, to Timothy, and to Titus, are those which, 
while they touch on individual points of doctrine, set especially be- 
fore our view the ecclesiastical circumstances of the apostolic age. 
But the Epistle to the Romans, with those to the Oalatians and 
Thessalonians, belongs, beyond the possibility of mistake, to the 
first class, — the epistles of doctrinal instruction. In respect of sub- 
ject, it is most nearly akin to that to the Galatians ; both treat of 
the relations of law and gospel : while, however, as has been shown 
above, this relation is treated altogether objectively in the JSpistle 
to the Romans, the Epistle to the Galatians represents it polemi- 
cally, in opposition to the Judaizing Christians. The Epistle to 
the Galatians, moreover, limits itself exclusively to this relation, and 
discusses it more briefly than is the case in the Epistle to the Romans. 
In this, on the other hand, the relation of law and gospel is set forth 
didactically, in the proper sense of the word, nay, scientifically, so 
that the doctrine of the sinfulness of human nature, which is essen- 
tial to its foundation, and the doctrine of the divine decree, which 
furnishes the key to the passing of the gospel from the people 
of Israel to the Gentiles, are also set forth in connection with 
it.* 

Hence we may say that in the Epistle to the Romans is contained, 
as it were, a system of Pauline doctrine, inasmuch as all the essen- 
tial points which the Apostle was accustomed to bring forward with 
essential prominence, in treating of the gospel, are here unfolded 
in detail. It is very appropriate that he, the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, set forth this in an epistle of instruction to the Christians of 
Rome in particular, since that city represented, as it were, the 
whole Gentile world, in like manner as Jerusalem represented the 

* That in the Epistle to tbe Oalatians tbe relation between law and gospel alone is 
treated, while in that to the Romans the doctrine of election is also considered, may be 
regarded as the reason wby Luther commented on the Oalatians only ; he wished un- 
doubtedly to avoid declaring himself on predestination. 
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Jewish. The Epistle to the Romans is thus far a letter to all Gen- 
tiles and Gen tile- Christians collectively (as the Epistle to the He- 
brews is addressed to all Jews and Jewish- Christians, with a view 
of bringing them nearer to the more comprehensive Pauline posi- 
tion) ; — and in consequence of this significancy, its contents have 
also, in perfect accordance with the process of the Church's deve- 
lopment, became the basis of all the doctrinal development of the 
Western Church. There is in human nature an inclination to devi- 
ate ever again and again from the essential character of the gos- 
pel, and to sink back into the law. The difficulty of overcoming 
the law, and of enforcing the gospel truth in its peculiarity, shewed 
itself, even as early as during the foundation of the Church. Even 
those who had experienced the power of the gospel, like the Chris- 
tians of Galatia, might be again led astray, and drawn back to the 
Old Testament position of the law. Afterwards, during the medie- 
val period, a new legal character was developed in the bosom of 
the Church itself, and the righteousness of faith, without the works 
of the law, was altogether misapprehended. By the light of the 
Word of God, and especially by the careful, profound, and experi- 
mental statement of the doctrine in the Epistle to the Romans, the 
Reformers again discovered the original doctrine of the righteous- 
ness which comes of faith, and so they built the church atew on its 
eternal, indestructible foundation. Since the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, lastly, the Church again sank down to the legal posi- 
tion, in the rationalistic-neological tendency which, from that 
period, became prevalent ; and if the. most recent time has been 
able once more to find the jewel of faith under the ruins of the de- 
molished Church, it is mainly indebted for this to the comprehen- 
sive, and, to every yearning heart, convincing statement, of the 
Apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans. * And as the 
Church, altogether, has always been in danger of losing the 
evangelical truth, and sinking back to the position of the law, 
so is the same to be observed in the development of the life of 
the individual also. Every awaking of sin, and of the striving af- 
ter deliverance from it, proceeds from tho endeavour to fulfil the 

* That after this the Apostle's fundamental suppositions are the only part of the epistle 
to which Reiohe (vol. i. p. 91) is even now able to attach a value, is intelligible from this 
learned writer's doctrinal position. Kollner (p. 08) considers it necessary to extract 
the kernel from the husk before we can get at abiding truths in the epistle ; he, too, re- 
gards its significance as a whole as only temporary. 
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law of God, whether the inward law of the conscience, or the out- 
wardly given law of revelation. The vanity of the straggle which 
arises from this striving is the first thing which brings to the con- 
viction that there must be another way which leadeth unto life. 
From this feeling of the need of salvation, arises, by means of the 
preaching of Christ, faith, and in it regeneration, the changing of 
the whole inward man, and the filling with the power of divine life. 
As, however, the old man, in whom sin dwells, still remains alive 
in the individual after this has taken place, there remains also for 
him the danger of relapsing into the law, which becomes so much 
the more threatening, if he is obliged to own that he has not 
avoided the opposite extreme, relaxing in the struggle against sin, 
and falsely taking comfort from the merits of Christ And as this 
danger of relaxing in the struggle threatens the individual, so again 
does it threaten the aggregate also, and to the avoiding of it are 
directed (as has been already observed) the catholic epistles, with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, in this respect, form a neces- 
sary complement to the body of St Paul's epistles in general, and to 
the Epistle of the Bomans in particular.* 

A writing of such penetrative significancy — which in the course 
of centuries has been the regulating authority for the Church in the 
most critical moments of her development — which has already 
been, is, and to the end of time will continue to be, the regulating 
authority for persons without number, as to the training of their 
individual life — must have had the deepest foundation in the 
life of its author. It was only from lively experience that the 
Apostle could treat a relation of such uncommon difficulty in 
suoh a manner that his words still, after thousands of years, 
tell as profoundest truth in the hearts of millions, and in the 
collective consciousness of great ecclesiastical communities. In- 
deed the whole substance of the vast experiences through which 
r^t Paul had passed in his own life may be traced back to the re- 
lation between law and gospel. Before his conversion, he knew no 
other way than that of fulfilment of the law, and with all the ar- 
dour of his noble soul he threw himself on the mass of inward and 
outward precepts which the Mosaic law and the tradition of the 

* [Olshansen's views as to the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews have already 
been mentioned in a Dote on the General Introduction, § 3.] 
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Pharisees presented to him, with the intention of fulfilling them all. 
His zeal was honest, and he advanced far ; he was regarded by 
Vthose around him as pious and God-fearing. In the depth of his 
soul, however, the Divine Spirit testified the contrary to him ; the 
. life of the believers, whom in his zeal for the law he persecuted 
* unto blood, shewed him something in which he was lacking. To 
the stirrings of this inward craving the power of grace attached itself, 
and the appearance of the Lord near Damascus darted like a ray 
from a higher world into his darkness. He was now penetrated by 
a feeling at once of the infinite impotence of man, and of the 
abounding power of grace. All his exertion in fulfilment of the 
law had resulted in a fighting against God and His holiest work- 
ing ; him, the fighter against God, grace in a moment changed 
into an instrument for His purposes. Hence the Apostle, after 
this experience, knew not how to preach anything save the grace of 
God in Christ, whereby man is enabled to accomplish whatever the 
rigid law can require, and still infinitely more, without becoming 
high-minded, void of love, or contemptuous towards the weak, in- 
asmuch, namely, as it is grace that works all in him, not he him- 
self by his own might. The words of Augustine — Du quodjubes, 
Deus meus, etjube quod vis, — contain, therefore, the whole system 
\^ of the Apostle Paul. 

Such being the nature of the contents of the Epistle to the Eo- 
mans, it may be understood why it is usually regarded as very dif- 
ficult. Indeed it may be said that where there is wanting in the 
reader s own life an experience analogous to that of the Apostle, it is 
utterly unintelligible. Everything in the epistle wears so strongly 
the impress of the greatest originality, liveliness, and freshness of 
experience ; the Apostle casts so sure and clear a glance into the 
most delicate circumstances of the inward life in the regenerate ; 
he contrives with such genius to place all that is individual in con- 
nexion with that which is most general, that the reader who stands 
on the limited, inferior ground of natural knowledge of the world, 
must at one time become dizzy at the vast prospects into the periods 
of development of the universe which St Paul discloses, and at 
croscopically exhibited circumstances which the Apostle unveils 
with respect to the most secret processes in the depth of the soul. 
Where, however, analogous inward experience, and the spiritual 
eye sharpened thereby, draw near, there theessential purport of the 
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^epistle makes itself clear, even to the simplest mind, as Luther has 
shown in the most popular manner in his celebrated preface to the 

\ Epistle to the Romans. It is not, however, my intention by this 
to deny that, even where experience is pre- supposed, there still re- 
main considerable difficulties in the execution and form of the 
statement, and likewise in particular parts of the epistle — e.g., in 
the dissertation on election ; but these are still only the subordi- 
nate parts of the epistle, as compared with the leading main ideas 
respecting law and gospel. It would, however, be a great mistake 
to suppose from what has been said that it is intended to represent 
the study of the Epistle to the Romans as useless in cases where 
the transition from law to gospel has not yet been experienced ; 
rather the thorough and laborious study of its profound contents is 
often the very means by which a yet defective experience trains 
itself. My intention is much more to warn against the employ- 
ment of guides who, without a glimmering of the true sense of the 
Apostolio letter, can only hinder the beneficial effect of the study of 
it by their erroneous explanations. 



§ 6. LITERATURE. 

There is hardly any book of the New Testament which has been 
so frequently and fully treated as the Epistle to the Romans — a cir- 
cumstance which is sufficiently explained by the significance of its 
contents. A comprehensive survey of the literature connected with 
this epistle is iurnished by Reiche (pp. 95 seqq.) ; the following 
appeal- to be the principal works. 

First, as to the Fathers of the Church —we have no commentary 
from that doctor who would have been qualified above all others for a 
deeply-grounded exposition of the epistle — Augustine. We possess 
by him only a fragmentary exposition of some passages, under the 
title, Expositio quarundam propositionum ex Epistola ad Romanos, 
and the commencement of a work on too extensive a plan, and there- 
fore left incomplete. This does not embrace more than the greeting 
(i. 1-7), and is entitled Inchoata expositio epistolae ad Romanos. 
On the other hand, a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans by 
his celebrated opponent Pelagius is preserved among the works of 
Jerome and in the revision of Cassiodorus. The work of Origen on 
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tbis book we possess only in Rufinus' translation, by which it has 
lost much of its value for us. Besides these, we have commentaries by 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, executed in their usual manner. The 
exposition by the so-called Ambrosiaster is peculiar ; but his exposi- 
tion of St Paul's Epistles is of more importance with reference to 
history than to doctrine. In later times Oecumenius and Theo- 
phylact employed themselves on the Epistles of St Paul, and also on 
the Catholic Epistles ; their commentaries, however, contain but 
little of their own. But the Greek Fathers altogether have, in con- 
sequence of their Pelagianizing tendency, been very far from suc- 
cessful in the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans ; the whole 
purport of the epistle was too remote from them to admit of their 
mastering it. 

The middle ages were especially unfitted by the prevailing ten- 
dency to a legal system for the profitable illustration of the Epistle 
to the Romans. It was not until the Reformation that a new 
period for the interpretation of it commenced. Luther, indeed, 
was in the same case with Augustine ; he left no commentary on 
this epistle. . On the other hand, besides Calvin's profound work, 
the most intimate associate of Luther, Melanchthon, has presented 
us with an exposition in which we clearly trace the spirit of the 
great reformer. He published in 1522 a shorter exposition, under 
the title of Annotationes in Epistolam ad Romanos, Viteb. 1522, 
4to. A more detailed commentary afterwards appeared under the 
title of Commentarii in Epist. ad Romanos, 1540, 8vo. Exposi- 
tions of the Epistle to the Romans also appeared by Bugenhagen, 
Zwingli, Oecolampadius, Musculus, Bucer, in all which, however, 
as is easily accounted for, controversy against the Romish Church 
predominates. In the seventeenth century, and in the earlier half 
of the eighteenth, many additional commentaries appeared, in which 
the same polemical reference was prominent. Among the better 
of the expositors who took this direction is Sebastian Schmidt, 
(Commentarius in Ep. ad Romanos, Hamburg 1044); Abraham 
Calov, in his Biblia Illustrata, combats Grotius, and his often 
(especially in the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans) very 
shallow views. Among the [Roman] Catholics, Cornelius a La- 
pi de wrote in the seventeenth century a commentary on this, and 
also on all the rest of St Paul's Epistles, which is still, at this day, 
not wholly without use. (Antwerp, 1014.) 
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From tbe middle of the last century until near its end, special 
expositions of the Epistle to the Romans were written by Baum- 
garten, (Halle, 1747.) Mosheim (whose work was edited by Boy- 
sen, 1770), Eoppe (first in 1783, the latest edition, under the care of 
Von Ammon., appeared in 1824), Andr. Cramer (Kiel, 1784), and 
Moras (edited by Holzapfel, 1794). 

After this, for about a quarter of a century,* no labour of any 
importance was bestowed on the epistle, until since 1820 the ac- 
tivity of literary men has again been directed to it The latest ex- 
positions t are by Bockel, (Greifswalde, 1821), Tholuck (first 
edition, 1824; third edition, 1830), Flatt, (edited by Hoffmann, 
Tubingen, 1825), Stier, in the second SammlungderAndeutungen 
(Leipzig, 1828, pp. 205-451) Klee ([Roman] Catholic in his 
view, Mainz, 1830), Ruckert, (Leipzig, 1881), Benecke, (Heidel- 
berg, 1831), Dr Paulus, (Heidelberg, 1831), Reiche, (2 vols., 
Gottingen, 1833-4), Glockler, (Frankfort O. M., 1884) Koll- 
ner, (Gottingen, 1834), and Fritzsche, (Halle, 1836, vol. i.) 
A work very important for the doctrinal part of the exposition is 
Leonhard Usteri's Entwicklung des Paulinischen Lehrbegrifis 
(Zurich, 1833, fourth edition), Dahne's Paulinischer Lehrbegriff, 
(Halle, 1835), may also be compared. Earlier works of this kind, 
such as Meyers Entwicklung der Paulinischer Lehrbegrifis, 
(Gottingen, 1801), are but little adapted for use according to the 
present standard of theological science. 

• [Mehrere Decennien Hindurch.] 

t Compare Kling's essay, Der Brief an die Attmer and dessen neuere Baarbeitungeo, 
in Klaiber's Stud. vol. iv., No. 2, pp. 00 seqq. ; vol. v. No. L, pp. I seqq., and bis review 
of Beiche and Kttllner in the Stud, for 1836, No. 8. 
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EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 



PART I. 
(I. 1— I. 17.) 

THE INTRODUCTION. 

The Apostle opens the first part of his great doctrinal epistle, 
according to his usual practice in all his epistles, with a salutation 
(i. 1-7) ; hut the fulness of the ideas which he hrings before his 
readers even on his first address, is such as he seldom (and perhaps 
never in such a degree) thus early presents to them, and shows how 
entirely full his heart was with his subject; he hastens as it were 
even in the salutation to give a sketch of the whole contents of the 
composition which is to follow. With the salutation is imme- 
diately connected some introductory matter, concluding with the 
introduction of the theme, of which he designs to treat, (ver. 8-17.) 
We shall, therefore, consider the first part of the epistle, according 
to these two divisions. 



§ 1. THE SALUTATION. 

(I. 1-7.) 

We find an entirely distinct character impressed upon the forms 
of salutation in St Paul's Epistles, in that they contain, instead of 
the x a ^P €CV (James i. 1 ) customary amongst the Greeks, a bene- 
diction accompanying the name, the calling, and the designation 
of those to whom the letter is addressed. The blessing thus added 
has the same tenor in all the epistles, except that in those 
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to Timothy, besides ^apt? and iipypr), eXeo? is also mentioned : the 
same phrase is used in the Second Epistle of St John, and a similar 
in the Epistle of St Jude — viz., %<£/w, iipqvrj koI cuydm} 7r\rf0vp- 
Oitrj, which last word is also found in the two Epistles of St Peter. 
Peculiar, however, to the salutation of the present epistle is the 
addition of intervening doctrinal statements, by means of which it 
is converted into a small self-contained whole ; in the Epistles to 
the Galatians and to Titus a similar peculiarity may be observed, 
but existing in a very inferior degree. In three parentheses, which 
may be distinguished by the usual marks, the Apostle directs at- 
tention in the salutation of his Epistle to the Romans — 1, To the 
pre-announcement of the gospel by the prophets ; 2, to the digni- 
ty of the Redeemer ; and, 3, to his own calling to the office of 
apostle ; by means of these he would lead his readers to remark the 
nature of the gospel, as well as its historical connection with the 
Old Testament, and the personal relation in which the Apostle 
himself stood to it. 

Ver. 1. St Paul generally calls himself at the beginning of his 
epistles simply awooTokos 'Jrjaov Xplarov, only in this place and 
Phil. i. 1, SovXos 'Irjaov Xpurrov, and in Tit. i. 1, SovKo? Seov. 
The term &ov\o$ designates here the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle in general, whilst cnroaroXos defines it more exactly. He 
had been overcome by the Redeemer, conquered and subdued by His 
higher Svvafii*;, (i. 4.) But as one not merely outwardly conquered 
and still disposed to resist, but inwardly subdued, St Paul had at 
the same time become a willing instrument for executing the pur- 
poses of his Lord, as an Apostle. Since the article is wanting both 
to this word and to 8ov\o$, we may observe that St Paul places 
himself upon a level with other servants and apostles of Christ, 
without, however, in this place (as in Galat. i. 1) defending his 
apostolical dignity with especial emphasis, since it had never been 
impugned by the Roman Christians. Only . the epithet k\t)to<; 
designates his office as not chosen by his own will, but one to 
which he was ordained by the will of God, (cf. Acts xxii. 21.) K\rj- 
to? has not, therefore, here the general meaning (Matt. xxii. 14), ac- 
cording to which every member of the Christian Church, to whom in 
any way the divine tc\ii<n<; has come, is so designated, (as in ver. 6 be- 
low,) but that special meaning, according to which it is synonymous 
with eAcXe/fTo?. From the general number of the KXtjrot, anew and 
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more exclusive /c\t)<t45 (i.e. the i/ckoytf), called St Paul to be an Apos- 
tle. Consequently cnroaToKo^ cannot here mean any itinerant teacher 
of the gospel whatsoever (as in Acts xiv. 4,14, Rom. xvi. 7 ; 1 Cor. 
xii. 29), but it denotes (as Galat. i. I, where the Apostle himself 
lays stress upon the word) a teacher chosen by Christ himself, and 
standing upon a level with the body of the Twelve. Besides St 
Paul, the only one whom we find in this high position, standing en- 
tirely parallel with the Twelve, is St James, the brother of the Lord, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem (cf. Notes on Galat. i. 19. ii. 9), who filled 
up that vacancy which occurred by the death of St James, the son 
of Zebedee (Acts xii. 1), without, however, having been formally 
elected, as St Matthias. In /cXrjros, therefore, the same thought 
is implied, as is expressed, 2 Cor. i. 1, by SiA OekrjfiaTo*; Oeov, or 
negatively in Galat. i. 1, by ovk am* avQpimtov. The words cufxo- 
pva-fxho^ €4? evcuyyekiov Geov, appear therefore to be tautological 
if we refer them also, as is commonly done, to ©eo5, as the Sepa- 
rator. Besides, if the Apostle had meant to say this of God, he would 
scarcely have added, Seov to ivarfyekiov. It is therefore muoh better 
to regard this addition as a nearer definition of airoaroXo^ and we 
may then, no doubt, see in them an obvious reference to the account 
given in Acts xiii. 2, where the Holy Ghost says, afyopUrare Sij 
fioc rbv Bapvdftav teal rov Xavkov €45 to epyov, o 7rpoaK€fc\rj- 
§icu avrou9. Even Theodoret, amongst the Fathers, appears to 
have thought of this reference (as later Turretinus), in that he bids 
us remark how, not only the Father and the Son, but also the Holy 
Ghost, had sent forth the Apostle. The explanation of dxfxopiar- 
/i^Vo? (in Hebrew, flj->P)), by referring it to the former state of St 

— T 

Paul as a Pharisee, must be rejected altogether as a mere play 
upon words ; neither is the element from which St Paul was sepa- 
rated to be regarded as the /co<t/ao5, but as the Christian Church 
herself, to which he already belonged, when his original calling of 
God to be an Apostle was outwardly confirmed by the choice of the 
Church at Antioch. In the words ivaryyikiov Seov, the genitive 
does not denote the object, for that is Chirst (ver. 3), but the au- 
thor of the gospel. The words €45 ivar/yikiov are rightly resolved 
into €45 to fcrjpvy/jLa evoyyyeKioUy for unto the gospel in itself, t. <?., to 
the personal enjoyment and use of the gospel, every Christian is 
separated, but not every one is commissioned to teach it. (James 
iii. 1.) 
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Ver. 2. The first parenthesis* refers, as already remarked, to 
the relation of the gospel to the Old Testament Scriptures; it is 
intended thereby to declare that the former was not a thing 
entirely disconnected with the previous history of the world, but 
the blossom which had grown out of the roots of the Old Testa- 
ment (of. Acts xxvi. 22). St Paul does not, however, subjoin 
this remark, in order to encounter Jewish opponents, for such did 
not exist in Rome, but to impress upon his hearers from the very 
first that truth which he proves at greater length in a subsequent 
part of his epistle, — viz. that the Old and New Testaments are 
closely connected. It was needful that the relation of the two dis- 
pensations should be made not less plain to Gentiles than to 
Jews ; we are not therefore, from such allusions to the Old Testa- 
ment, to form any conclusion concerning the position of the Jews, 
and Judaizing Christians in Borne. 6eo? is to be supplied as 
the subject of TrpoeirrrfyeikaTo from the preceding iucvyyeTuov 
0eov. The prophets appear as the instruments of the divine 
will, and their communications are considered to be contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, whose divine authority is pre-supposed as a 
matter of course. The irpoKfnjrat, are not, however, those persons 
merely who are called prophets in the more confined sense, but 
all the sacred writers, inasmuch as they were filled by God's Spirit- 
All the passages, therefore, which refer to the Messiah are included 
in these words, from Genes, iii. 25, to Malach. iv. 2 ; for wherever 
a prophecy was uttered concerning Christ, it was uttered concern- 
ing the gospel, for He is Himself the gospel. 

IIpo€irar/yi\Xe<r0ai, " to promise or grant anything before- 
hand (before one's appearance)" is only found in this passage in 
the N. T. — 'Ev ypcuf>ak arylcu? we cannot take with Dr Paulus as 
signifying " in passages of holy Scripture." The reason of the 
omission of the article is simply this, that the expression is taken 
as denoting a well-known whole ; the words are therefore to be 
translated, " in the collection of sacred writings with which you are 
so well acquainted." The O. T. was naturally introduced at once 
even into communities consisting of Gentile converts. 

• Fritzsche wishes to connect vtpl tou viod dvrov, not with ivayyikiov Qtov, but 
with tt-pocrfjyyeiXaTo, so as to avoid making ver. 2 a parenthesis, and to consider 
it quite as part of the principal thought ; but the position of vtpi t. v. &. does not 
appear suitable to this view." At the same time, we must allow that the parenthetical 
nature of the clauses in vers. 8, 5, is much more strongly marked than here. 
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Ver 3. The gospel of God treats of His Son, it is therefore 
most nearly connected with Himself, and a special object of His 
care. But the Apostle cannot mention the sacred person of the 
Son of God without entering into a closer definition of His nature ; 
he describes Him, therefore, according to the two relations of His 
being, the human and the divine. The connection of irepl rod 
viov avrov with ivayyekiov 0eov is no doubt the most natural, 
since Tiy<rot) Xpiorov in the 4 th verse evidently has regard in the 
same way to viov avrov, passing over the second parenthesis. Of 
this latter sentence the first half rod yevo/Aivov i/c owipfiaros 
JafiiS Kara <rdprca presents no difficulty. The meaning of Kara 
ar&pica oan hardly be mistaken, if we define it by the help of the 
words in opposition to it Kara irvevfia ; it will then signify the 
earthly human side of our Lord's being, that by which he was sub- 
ject to birth and growth, that in which he appeared to the world. 
(ThreaOat, is opposed to elvai. See Notes to St John, i. I.) 2 apt* 
is, in fact, employed not merely to denote the substance of the 
flesh (see Notes vii., 14), but also the human soul and spirit, that 
is to say, a complete human nature, which is here designated by 
the word <rdp% only in order to express more strongly its identity 
with universal human nature (see Notes to viii. 3). The special 
reference to the airkpyji da/318 is evidently occasioned by the men- 
tion of the prophecies in the preceding verse, which represent the 
Redeemer as being of the family of David according to His human 
nature.* It might, however, at first sight appear as if the Apostle 
used the name 6 bibs rod 0eov not only of the divine, but also of 
the human nature of Christ, that is of His whole Person, since rov 
yevofievov is immediately connected with viov avrov. But since, in 
the very next verse, the fourth, vib? Qeov is expressly applied to 
the divine nature, we must acknowledge that this connection of 
yevophrov with viov can only be explained by supposing that re- 
ference is made to the unity of the Person in which the human and 

* The supposition that St Paul here expresses his adoption of the Ebionite view of 
the generation of Christ by the words Ik <rwipfiaTo* AafKS is altogether inadmissible* 
Christ's descent from David through the Virgin Maty entirely justifies this expression. 
The Apostle's object did not the least call upon him to specify how Jesus was begotten 
of the Virgin Mary. Nothing but that rage for scepticism, which announces itself in the 
assertion that Christ was not at all descended from David's family, but that this aescent 
was only attributed to Him on account of certain passages in the Old Testament, can 
believe itself warranted in using this passage as if it denied the generation of Christ by 
the Holy Spirit. 
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divine natures are so united that it is in general impossible to se- 
parate them expressly. That the application of this expression to 
the God-Man is admissible, is founded upon the fact, that the 
Lord as man is and may be called the Son of God just as well as 
He is so as God. When, however, we consciously separate the 
divine in Him from the human, the term W09 Oeov can only be 
applied to the divine nature of Christ, to the eternal Logos. (See 
this more fully discussed in the Notes to Luke i. 85.) On this 
account there is no tautology in the words of this and the fourth 
verse, viov avrov — opurdivros viov Oeov, for the viov Seov 
(ver. 4,) is to be taken in opposition to the viov daftlS in ver. 
3, or the viov avdpamov which is implied in the first part of 
verse 4. 

Ver. 4. He did not, therefore, also become such. He only 
manifested Himself as such in His eternal power. The words 1/109 
Oeov form, therefore, in this place, an opposition and climax to 
the wo? Aafilh. Christ was both at the same time, the Son of 
God from eternity, the son of David in time. Amongst modern 
exegetical commentators, Riickert explains the passage in this 
manner with especial force and clearness. On account of the choice 
made of the word opt&adai, however, several ancient and modern com- 
mentators have understood the words in an entirely different sense. 
This word, namely, in the language of the N. T., means " to fix, 
to determine, to choose for some purpose." (Luke xxii. 22, Acts 
ii. 23, x. 42, xvii. 26.) From this was derived the translation, 
" God has chosen and appointed Him to be the Son of God," 
which would at once lead to the Jewish view of Christ's subordi- 
nate character, viz., that he was not the Son of God according to 
His being, but only by God's election (i/c\oytf). (Justin Martyr. 
Dial. c. Tryph. Jud., p. 267.) In close connection with the above 
stands another interpretation, which makes opurOkmos to mean the 
same thing as irpoopurdbrros, a word which Epiphanius has even 
admitted into the text. Accordingly the expression is translated 
pradestinatus est, and referred to God's decree with respect to the 
incarnation. (Iren. adv. heer. iii. 22, 32. August, de prfledestin. 
sanct, c. 15.) But both views, to say nothing of the untenable- 
ness of the former on doctrinal grounds, must be rejected, because 
from the connection it is manifestly not the decree of God, but the 
proof before men of Christ's divine Sonship, that is here in 
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question. No other course, therefore, remains but to take oplfyaOat, 
in the sense " to declare, to exhibit as something," as Chrysostom 
has already rightly done. This explanation of the expression is, 
as far as the thought contained in it goes, sufficiently supported 
by passages such as Acts ii. 22, in which Christ is called " avrjp 
airo rov Oeov chro&eSetr/f/^vo*; Swdfieai icai ripaai." We may 
therefore render opiaOivros, with Chrysostom, by ietydevro^y ava- 
<pav0£vTo$. Only there is some difficulty in proving that 6pl£- 
eadcu is ever used in this sense. For opttfr always means origi- 
nally " to define the boundaries," opLfyadai, " to determine or 
mark out for one's self," i.e., to decree. No passage in which it 
means direGtly " declarare, ostendere," is to be found either in 
profane or scriptural writers. At the same time, the notion that 
Christ was decreed to be the Son of God by His resurrection, is 
so entirely at variance with every doctrinal system, and the whole 
range of scriptural ideas, as well as with the language of the Bible, 
(for, even supposing that vibs Qeov meant nothing more than 
" Messiah," yet' Christ was not first appointed or made Messiah 
by His resurrection), that nothing remains but to decide that the 
Apostle has here used the word in a rather wider sense, since it 
must mean in the present passage, in accordance with the connec- 
tion, " to prove, or present." It can, after all, only be regarded 
as an accidental circumstance, that a convincing example of this 
use of the word is wanting ; for when a man is defined as to bis 
character by means of some public act, such as the resurrection, 
he is at once thereby declared to be that which he really is. Thus 
only too can iv Swdfiei be fitly connected with opi^e<rdat ; the 
resurrection is in fact considered as an expression of the almighty 
power of God, as it is also usually represented in other places of 
the N. T., (Acts xvii. 32 ; Rom. iv. 24 ; 1 Cor. xv. 3, 17.) But 
that expression could not be employed of the divine decree, and 
any other connection whatsoever of the words iv Swdfiet, is totally 
untenable. But if it has ever been held, as even Tholuck be- 
lieves, that the resurrection of Christ was not adapted to prove the 
higher nature of Christ, it is because men have started in this as- 
sertion with the supposition that the resurrection of Christ, like the 
resurrection of Lazarus, was nothing but the revival of his mortal 
body ; but in our exposition of the history of the resurrection we 
have proved at length, that the resurrection was the glorification of 
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the humanity of Christ, a view which gives to this event an import- 
ance such as the N. T. attributes to it. We have already re- 
marked, in our observations on Matth. xxii. 29, that this is the 
only passage in which avaoTaau; vetcp&w stands instead of itc vetc- 
p&v.* But no doubt it is only the preceding itc which has caused 
the omission of that preposition before vetcp&v* To understand 
this formula as having the same signification as if; 6v aviary, and 
to refer it to the work of the glorified Redeemer by means of His 
Spirit in the Church, would not be objectionable with respect to the 
idea ; the fact of the resurrection is always presented to us in the 
N. T. as that from which the ascension and all the operations of the 
Spirit in the Church proceed as simple consequences. But tcara 
irvevfia can only form in this place, according to the context, the 
opposition to tcara crdptca, and cannot, therefore, be referred to the 
operations of the Spirit ; and, moreover, if this reference were not 
admitted, that is to say, if we took *'£ avacrrdcrew as merely indi- 
cating the time at which the operations of Christ began to mani- 
fest themselves, no stress would be laid upon the resurrection as 
especially declaring Him to be the Son of God. Finally, with re- 
spect to the expression Kara irvevfia aywxrvprjs, the indetermi- 
nateness of the word dyuocrvpi) in the language of the N. T. pre- 
vents us from gaining any certain clue to its meaning, and we 
must therefore be guided entirely by the context. For which 
ar/ccrny: signifies the state of holiness (Hebr. xii. 10 ; 2 Maccab. 
xv. 2), and tvyuurfios denotes the becoming holy or sanctification 
(Horn. vi. 19; 1 Thess. iv. 3 ; 2 Thess. ii. I3) t arfwavv7i is some- 
times taken as synonymous with 07*007*09 (2 Cor. vii. 1 ; 1 Thess. 
iii. 13), and sometimes appears to be equivalent to ayum^. In a 
mere question of language it might be considered, therefore, equi- 
valent to TTvevfia cvyiov. But if resting on this grammatical pos- 
sibility we were to apply the expression of the text to those pro- 
phecies of the O. T. which were given by the Holy Ghost, (as if 

• The expression avdt<rra<ri« vticpwv has so fixed an usage as signifying the re- 
surrection of the body, that we cannot suppose there is in this any reference to 
that spiritual resurrection, which Christ brought into the world ; perhaps, however, St 
Paul here chose an expression which does not so emphatically designate the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus alone, d»d<rravi* Ik iwcpibv, in order to intimate, that with Him the saints 
of the Old Testament had also risen (Matth. xxvii. 68.) At the same time this also was 
but a partial apd<rrairiv, and it was therefore necessary to distinguish the awfrraow 
viKpuv once more from the dvdirracis t»v vtKputp. 
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the words stood tcaOay; to irvefyia &ytov irpoecprjKe) , or to that 
Spirit who was imparted to Christ at His baptism, both interpreta- 
tions would be inadmissible, according to the context, which most 
here alone decide. The opposition to Kara crdptca requires it to 
refer to the Person of the Redeemer Himself, and therefore the 
third Person of the Godhead cannot here be meant, though cer* 
tainly the divine nature of Christ may be. In order to denote this 
the expression imiuyua, is chosen on account of the adpf; which has 
gone before, just in the same way as in 1 Pet. iii. 18, compared with 
Bom. ix. 5. The divine nature of the t/109 Oeov is therefore here very 
properly said to consist in the irvevfia, which is the substance of 
God (John iv. 24), and forms an opposition to the <ra/>£, in which 
the eternal Word veiled Himself (John i. 14). (See also 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, 1 John iv. 2, 2 John t>. 7, Heb. ii. 14.) But this Spirit, 
as the absolute Spirit, is not only in Himself the Holy One, but 
also the Sanctifier of collective humanity, 1. e., He who com- 
municates His nature to the creatures ; this last sense, however, 
does not come prominently forward in this place, which is occu- 
pied more particularly with the description of the person of the 
Lord himself. 

Ver. 5. At the naming of the holy name of Jesus Christ, the 
common Lord of all believers, the Apostle feels himself constrained 
to expatiate in another parenthesis on that which this bountiful 
Lord had done for him, who was so undeserving of it. We must not 
think that any polemical allusion is intended (as in Galat. i. 1), and 
therefore suppose an implied contrast of 6v St' av^pdmcov with 81 
ov. St Paul mentions this grace of the Lord out of a pure feeling 
of thankfulness for the mercy which had been shown to him. Xa- 
pt? xal airoaTohJi is not to be taken as hv Sea 8 vow, but as a de- 
signation of the general grace (that of calling and forgiveness of 
sins), and of the particular grace (his election to be an Apostle). 
Augustin says justly, " gratiam cum omnibus fidelibus, apostola- 
tum non cum omnibus communem habet." On account of the awoa- 
toXiJ, and the nearer definition added to it, i\d/3oftev can only refer 
to the Apostle. The whole following sentence, eh inraKo^v 7r/<rrea>$ 
iv tract rok edveaiv inrlp rov ovofxaro^ avrov is Hebraistic, and 
answers to the words JpOttJTJ^ 'TOCJ h% D^iHT? h^ nnOfejpT 
In pure Greek this must have run, Xva {nrateovaxn 81 ipou 

E2 
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vrdvra ret eOvrj rfj TrUrret, *. t. X. St Paul often uses the word 
wreucorj (the opposite to irapcucorj, " neglect of hearing, the turn- 
ing a deaf ear/' 2 Cor. x. 0), for instance, Rom. xv. 18, xvi. 
19, (also found 1 Pet. i. 2), in the sense of "obedience to the in- 
fluences of divine grace," properly the listening to anything, giving 
earnest heed to it. IIi<rn<; (see this subject treated more at length 
in the Notes on Rom. iii. 21) does not mean the doctrines of the 
faith, but the disposition of faith which necessarily supposes the 
inrcucof). But the operations of the Apostle were to extend to the 
whole Gentile world, aud therefore the Romans could not be ex- 
cluded from them, since their city was the centre of all Gentile life, 
(cf. ver. 11.) Of the words xnrkp rov ovofutTo? avrov we must 
certainly regard the most important meaning to be " for the honour 
and glory of His name" (cf. Acts xv. 26, xxi. 13), where Svofxa 
= D©, stands for the being, the personality itself (cf. Coram, on 
Matth. xviii. 21, 22, John xiv. 11-14). At the same time we 
must not overlook the fact, that in the language of St Paul, as in 
the discourse of all persons of comprehensive minds, especially 
when their style is not perfectly formed, sentences often occur which 
are loosely and indeterminately connected, and therefore allow of 
manifold applications. Such instances of grand indefiniteness a 
considerate expositor will not dare to sweep away with a single hasty 
explanation ; he will take them just as they present themselves. 
The wide range and bearing of single thoughts gives, in fact, a 
peculiar charm to the language ; it enables us to take a view of the 
world of the author's ideas, even though it did not permit him, 
on account of its very riches, to express at one time all that filled 
his mind as he desired. Thus, in this very instance, it cannot be 
denied that the connection, which Tholuck has defended, of these 
words with xma/cotf Trlcrem, so as to give the meaning, " ut obediatur 
fidei ob ejus nomen," is just as unstrained as the above ; all things 
in all both are and shall be for God and for the execution of His 
willy whetherit be St Paul's apostolical office, or the faith of the whole 
heathen world, or that of every individual member of the Church. 

Vers. 6, 7. The Christians in Rome therefore are also members 
of that great Gentile world which was committed to him ; and in 
that place the Gentile element from the very beginning assumed 
considerable prominence in the Church. The glory of their call- 
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irtg to be members of the kingdom of God, the Apostle represents 
by means of several commendatory epithets ; he styles them called, 
beloved of God, holy. The name ar/amjrol Geov is not found in 
any other place in the N. T. It answers to the Hebrew *pj-p or 
"TYj. This name, as well as the following, aryiot, denotes. Chris- 
tians to be the spiritual Israel of the new covenant ; for what is 
called Israel after the flesh in the N. T. also bears the name 
0*mnp, Deuter. xxxiii.-3, 1 Sam. ii. 9, Ps. iv. 4. With regard to 
&yLos f aryidfep, see the observations on John xvii. 17, and Acts 
ix. 13. The word, in its proximate meaning, denotes no degree 
of moral perfection (the Corinthians, who were in so many respects 
deserving of blame, are called Sryioi), but refers to the separation 
of believers from the great mass of the /c6<r/jLo<t, the Gentile world. 
But doubtless the idea is also implied, that Christians have been 
made partakers of the principle of a higher moral life, which, as in 
a course of development, is gradually to pervade the whole man, 
and produce perfect holiness. Now this principle is the Spirit of 
Christ, so that St Paul's idea, fyapbraxrev i7/xa<? iv t$ rftaTrr\- 
phnp, is also to be applied to the conception of 07499. Christians 
are holy on account of Christ, who lives in them, and who is their 
true self. The very juxtaposition of fekrjroi and ar/cot, which we 
find here, points to the gradual development of holiness ; for, as 
Aagustin justly observes, " non ideo vocati sunt, quia sancti erant, 
sed ideo sancti effecti, quia vocati sunt." 

The words %a/W vpZv /cat elprfvri, finally, contain the special 
form' of salutation. Xdpw is no doubt the Latin salus, which 
was also the customary form of greeting in letters ; but in the 
mouth of the Apostle this expression, as well as elprjvrj, which 
is the Eastern form, receives a deeper significance. Xdpw and 
clprfvr) are related to one another as cause and effect; %a/M<? is tha 
divine arfdirr) manifesting itself towards sinful humanity, elpqvr] 
is that state of inward harmony of life which arises in the man 
from the reception of the xapi<?. Grace, however, does not 
merely begin the new life ; it also supports it every moment, and 
is capable of an infinite increase, as a consequence of which the 
elp^mj is also perfected in its turn. The source of grace is God, 
the Father of all men ; the organ by which it is communicated is 
die Son, the eternal Word (John i. 1 ), by whom all things were 
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originally made, and by whom the fallen creature must be again 
restored. And nothing, we may observe, speaks more decisively 
for the divinity of Christ, than these juxtapositions of Christ with 
the eternal God, which run through the whole language of Scrip- 
ture, and the derivation of purely divine influences from Him also. 
The name of no man can be placed at the side of that of the 
Almighty. He only, in whom the Word of the Father, who is 
himself God, became flesh, may be named beside Him ; for men 
are commanded to honour Him, even as they honour the Father. 
(John v. 23.) 

§ 2. INTRODUCTION. 

(I. 8 17.) 

The Apostle begins the letter itself with the expression of his 
hearty joy for the faith of the Romans, and with the mention 
of his desire to be permitted to visit them. For, since his 
commission was directed to all Greeks and barbarians, he na- 
turally entertained the wish to preach the gospel at Home also. 
The essence of this gospel St Paul immediately points out to be 
that righteousness of God by faith which is revealed in it ; he thus 
then propounds the subject, which he intends to treat more at 
length in the epistle itself. 

Ver 8. St Paul opens most of his epistles with giving thanks to 
God for the faith of his readers ; it is only in the second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and in that to the Galatians, where Be was obliged 
to find decided fault, that this thanksgiving is wanting. But as in 
the life of the believer every thing is received through his relation 
to the Redeemer, so also here the Apostle thanks God Bvct 'Irjaov 
Xpurrov. We must not regard this as a mere phrase, but as a 
true expression of the Apostle's deepest consciousness. Thanks- 
giving and prayer are only pleasing to God when offered through 
the Spirit of Christ dwelling in the heart. The object of these 
thanks is, however, the Roman Christians themselves, not anything 
in them, for the life of faith is a matter of the deepest inward per- 
sonality ; by means of this life St Paul had, as it were, himself 
gained them, and could therefore return thanks for them as bro- 
thers given to him. It followed from the very nature of the case, 
that the faith of the Roman Christians would be known generally 
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amongst believers, since Borne, as the capital of the world, had con- 
nections with all parts of it, hence Irena?us (iii. 3) designates the 
Boman Church as that, " in qua fideles undique conveniunt." In 
the faith of the capital city, therefore, was contained, in the 
Apostle s view, the pledge that this faith would soon spread itself 
universally over the Gentile world. 

St Paul had in his mind at first a heurepov Si to correspond to 
the preceding irp&rov fiev, but left the second half of the sentence 
uncompleted. Instead of xnrip A.B.C.D., read irepl, which is in- 
deed often interchanged with xrrrip ; at the same time we may very 
well prefer inrip in this place, as it seems to express the more un- 
common thought, that the Romans themselves are the object of the 
Apostle's thanks. That no stress is to be laid upon h> o\q> r<p 
KotFfjup, is self-evident ; we must refer it to the countries in which 
the gospel had already spread itself; beyond the limits of the 
Christian Church little was as yet known of Christianity. 

Ver 0. As the reason of the thanks, which he presented to God 
on their behalf, the Apostle appeals to his continual prayers for 
them, prayers which he no doubt offered up to God, as for the Ro- 
man community, so also for all the churches in the world. This 
calling God to witness is not here intended to obviate any mistrust 
on the part of his readers, but only to give the thought more em- 
phasis. But if St Paul here calls himself the servant of God, as 
he above called himself the servant of Christ, it is plain that he only 
served God through Christ, and in Christ only served God. The 
expression Xarpevco, however, represents more the spiritual aspect 
of the relation, than Bovkevw (see Phil. iii. 3). And; therefore in 
this place (as well as in the passage cited) the worship is referred to 
the irvedfia, without, however, any antithesis to the Jewish religion 
being intended. Against Theodoret's interpretation of these words 
as designating a spiritual gift, on account of which the Apostle re- 
joiced, it is sufficient to adduce the (tov ; but it is also inadmissible 
to take TrvevfjM ftov as a mere designation of personality. Both 
a&fih and tyvyfi can be put to represent personality, by no means, 
however, promiscuously, but under such conditions as are supplied 
by the context. (See on this subject Olshausen opusc. theol. p 
1 56, seqq.) With regard to the addition, ip t$ ivarfyeXup, we are 
not to think merely of St Paul's activity as a teacher, the words 
denote also that element in which his own personal religious life 
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was exercised, aud bis worship of God performed. That strong 
form of affirmation, which has something of the nature of an ad- 
juration, fidprw; fiov 6 ©€05, is often found in St Paul's writings. 
See 2 Cor. i. 23, xi. 31 ; Phil. i. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 5. Therefore 
<i$ta\et7rTw is here rightly taken by Fritzsche as equivalent to 
Sri ; Calvin, Heumann, Flatt, Reiche, take it erroneously in the 
sense quam. — (The form aBtaXeiirrm fivitav irouAficu is one of 
the favourite expressions of St Paul, see Ephes. i. 15; Phil. i. 3 ; 
Col. i. 3 ; 1 Thess. i. 2.) 

Ver. 10. As the subject of his prayers, St Paul now mentions 
his wish to reach Rome, by which visit the Romans would receive 
the surest pledge of his frequent thoughts of them. This desire, 
with respect to which the Apostle expatiates at some length in 
what follows, doubtless proceeded from his longing to preach the 
word of reconciliation at the very centre of the Gentile world. He 
could not think that he had fulfilled the command which the Lord 
had laid upon him before he had preached the gospel in Rome, the 
mistress of the world. 

v £t7ra)5 fj&i) ttot€ must be rendered, " if not at length at some 
time." See on the use of rj&? in the sense " at length," Hartung's 
Partikellehre. vol. i., p. 283. — EvoBovp means strictly " to prepare 
a good way for some one," and then generally " to further, to fa- 
vour," and therefore evoSovcdat, must signify " to proceed favour- 
ably, to succeed." (See 1 Cor. xvi. 2; 3 John ver. 2.) The 
Apostle has learnt to place himself and his plans entirely under 
Gods guidance and superintendence. 

Ver. 11. Entirely possessed with the great object of his calling, 
St Paul longs to communicate to others out of the fulness of his 
own spiritual life in Rome also, and to strengthen the believers 
there. We are not to think, as Reiche justly remarks, of any of 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit (1 Cor. xii.) as intended by 
this yipuriui irvev/juiTiKOP, for St Paul did not estimate these so 
highly as to consider the communication of them the business of 
his life ; but we are to understand by it the spiritual renewal of 
faith, and love, and hope, in short of the Christian life in general. 
(Xdpta-fm = Swprtfuiy Rom. v. 16, 17.) The Apostle therefore pre- 
supposes that the spark of the divine life has been kindled in his 
readers, and only contemplates the increase of the same. 

STrfpixdrivcu = fieficuovtrOat,, Rom. xvi. 25 ; 1 Thess. iii. 2, 13 ; 
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2 Thess, ii. 17. As to ek to with an infinitive following, see 
Winer's Grammar, p. 304. 

Ver. 12. Far, however, from wishing to intrude himself upon the 
Roman Christians as a teacher, the humble-minded Apostle only 
places himself upon a level with them as a brother; he desires to 
establish himself together with them in the faith. 

The compound word crvfiirapaKaXeladou is only found in this 
passage in the N. T. in the sense, " mutually to strengthen one an- 
other in spirit." The infinitive is to be taken as standing in op- 
position to aTtfpi)(j9ijvai ii not, as Tholuck asserts, to be referred 
back to hrvrrod& t in fact it explains OTt\pv)(Qr\vai only. The 
words €P d\\rji\ot,$ must, as Keiche well observes, denote that which 
is reciprocally strengthening and quickening in the life of faith. 
On the other hand, that which is common to all in the possession 
of faith is expressly declared, and more distinctly brought before the 
consciousness, in the words vy&v re teal e/iov. 

Ver. 13. St Paul's wish to go to Rome had already several times 
grown into a distinct resolution,* but at the same time he had always 
been prevented from carrying his resolution into effect. Nothing 
at all is known, of the causes which hindered him ; whatever, there- 
fore, may be said on this subject can only rest upon mere conjec- 
ture. St Paul represents as the object of his journey to Rome, 
" that he might have some fruit there also," such as he had already 
gathered amongst the other Gentiles. That, by this fruit, he 
meant nothing for himself, but only acquisitions for the kingdom of 
God, is manifest; at the same time, under the influence of pure love 
he regards this as his own gain, according to the principle , " all 
things are yours." 

St Paul frequently uses the formula, ov OiXco vjias ayvoelv, see 
1 Cor. x. 1, 2 Cor. i. 8. For this very reason, the reading ovk 
oljuu f furnished by DEG, is perhaps to be preferred, because the 
alteration of so common a form of expression is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. This is the only passage in the N.T. in which Sevpo denotes 
time, it is elsewhere constantly used of place. The reading riva 
Kaprrrov is by all means to be preferred, as well on account of its 
MSS. authority, as for the sake of the sense ; tcapirov riva would 

• According to Act xxiii. 11, the Apostle St Paul bad a vision of Christ, in which it 
was expressly said to him, " Thou must bear witness of me at Rome also." But this 
virion did not take place until after the composition of the Epistle to the Romans. 
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imply a doubt whether any fruit of his labours would ever be 
seen, and to doubt this were to doubt the power of Christ. The 
image of the sower lies at the bottom of the expression icapiro*; 
in the Apostle's mind. 

Ver. 14. St Paul regards his relation to the Gentile world as 
that of a debtor who has to pay his creditors. In the gospel an in- 
finite treasure had been committed to him, out of which he consi- 
dered himself bound to impart to all Gentiles, without exception. 
The expression, "EXKrid re teal ftapfidpow signifies, therefore, 
nothing more than the universal heathen world ; the Jews, whom 
even Philo (vit. Mos. p. 685) reckons amongst the barbarians, are 
not mentioned at all here, since St Paul did not consider himself 
as their debtor. (See Notes to Galat ii. 7.) The Romans, how- 
ever, inasmuch as they partook of the general civilization of the 
world at that time, are naturally to be reckoned amongst the 
Greeks, which expression in the Apostle's time had lost, to a per- 
tain degree, its merely national application, and had obtained this 
wider meaning, merely because the culture of the old world had 
proceeded from the Greeks. The second contrast, aofoU re teal 
awqTow is not, however, by any means parallel to the first; amongst 
the Greeks there were many aidrjroi, and amongst the barbarians 
were to be found individual cro<f>6i. Whilst, therefore, the first 
contrast is founded upon a general distinction, the second refers to 
particular, individual differences ; but the gospel is equally well cal- 
culated for all differences of national and personal character, and 
therefore St Paul regards himself as a debtor to the whole of the 
vast Gentile world. These expressions would, however, have a 
very startling effect in the Epistle to the Romans, if, as Baur sup- 
poses, the Church in Rome had indulged in a Judaizing tendency, 
and was therefore composed for the greater part of Jews. But the 
supposition, either that St Paul was entirely 6ilent about his 
readers, or else (if we consider the Jews included in this expression), 
counted them amongst the barbarians, cannot certainly be ad- 
mitted. 

Ver. 15. From this his general spiritual relation, St Paul then 
deduces his readiness to serve the Romans also. 

With respect to the grammatical connection of this verse with 
the preceding, we may best consider ovra> as elicited by a koBw, 
to be understood in verse 14. To connect it with the itaBw 
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so far back as verse 18, only increases the difficulty. At the same 
time it is not absolutely neoessary to supply koJBw ; for the 
sentences may be much better taken merely consecutively accord- 
ing to the analogy of Acts xvii. 33, xxvii. 17, 44, 1 Cor. xi. 28, 
xiv. £5. " I am debtor to all the Gentiles — so, as such, I am 
ready to preach to you also." Thus in profane writers also ourm 
stands directly for Si/ro*. (See Matthioe s Gr. Gramm. vol. ii. p. 
1235.) The words to /car ifik irpoOvfiov are best taken in the 
6ense, " my inclination, my readiness." Ilpodvfiov, as substan- 
tive, is found in the best authors, e.g. Eurip. Medea, v. 178; 
Iphig. Taur. v. 089. And /car ipA is a circumlocution for ifiov 9 
this form of expression being chosen to point more distinctly to naff 
byuax on the other side. — Ewvyy€7d$a> and eaOai = ^^1 ** con " 
strued in the N. T.either with nvi or rvvd. 

Ver. 16. With a sudden, but, as far as the thought is con- 
cerned, well-managed transition, St Paul now comes to the 
nature of the gospel itself. Both the doctrine of Christ cruci- 
fied, and the circumstances under which it must be preached 
in Borne, seemed to the eye of man to render a successful re- 
sult of St Paul's preaching there very improbable. In the mag- 
nificent capital of the earthly potentate of the then world,* in 
a city where all the schools of Grecian philosophy had their repre- 
sentatives, it might well appear hopeless to the natural man to 
preach the crucified Son of God, a Master who could only pro- 
mise his disciples death and suffering as' far as this world was 
concerned. Nevertheless, under the conviction of that divine 
power which resided in the gospel, St Paul utters his ovk errata- 
yyvofuu. This must be considered as a Litotes, inasmuch as the 
preaching of the gospel was to him the subject of his highest 
glory (1 Tim. i. 8, etc.) In order to show plainly how little cause 
there was for him to be ashamed of the gospel, he terms it a Svva- 
fu? Beov. The expression combines a reference to the exalted 
source, and to the almighty power of the gospel, which stand in 
strange contrast with its insignificant, yea strange, startling outward 
appearance, at which both Jews and Gentiles stumbled. (1 Cor. 
ii. £, &c.) It is not, however, the doctrine in itself which is 
regarded as this Svvafus, but the doctrine in living unity with the 

* Alexander Moms says very strikingly on this subject, " audax facinus ad crncem 
rocare tc rraram dominos." Sec Reiche on this passage. 
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events to which it is related. The gospel is a divine act, which 
continues to operate through all ages of the world, and that not 
in the first place outwardly, hut inwardly, in the depths of the 
soul, and for eternal purposes. (Samjpla is the opposite to a7r<o- 
Xeta. See Matth. xviii. 11. Because salvation from temporal 
and eternal ruin is the highest end of Christianity, the gospel 
itself is called evaryyikiov T779 aarrtiplas, and Christ a/^17709 t% 
(rarrjplcui.) The condition of its operation in man is only wIoti?. 
(With respect to the conception of ttUttig, see the notes to Bom. 
iii. 2 J.) The medicine only works when it is taken by the pa- 
tient, and, in like manner, the gospel is only effectual when the 
man receives it in faith. But this faith is of God's grace possible 
to every one, the time of whose calling has arrived ; the Jews 
have, however, the first claim to this calling, The contradistinc- 
tion of Jews and Greeks has nothing in common with that of 
Greeks and barbarians in ver. 14. There the Apostle was speak- 
ing of his personal relation to all classes of the Gentile world, here 
he is speaking of the purely objective relation of the gospel to the 
human race. Looking at mankind as presented to us in the di* 
vine economy of the world, he considers it divided into two halves, 
the Jewish and the Gentile world, and ascribes to all the privilege 
of being called to believe, whilst he recognizes a certain preroga-. 
tive on the part of the Jews (see also ii. 9, 10.) This prerogative 
was no mere pretension advanced on the part of that people from 
pride and blindness,* but a divine ordinance, which had the design 
of erecting amongst the people of Israel a hearth and an altar for 
God,t from which, as a centre, the sacred fire might then be more 
easily spread over the whole earth. (See notes to John iv. 22.) 
How the Jews lost the advantage thus assigned to them, by their 
unbelief, is mentioned later, in chapter x. 

Ver. 17. The Apostle again, by means of the particle yap, 
annexes the reason, why the gospel could be thus effectual as a 

* From the general prevalence of this view arose, no doubt, the omission of irpwrov, 
observable in some MSS., viz., B, G, which is, however, certainly quite erroneous. No 
doubt, in the case of the Jews, there was frequently connected with the consciousness 
of their election, arrogance and contempt of the Gentiles, instead of humility ; but the 
conviction of their election was not, on that account, by any means, itself an error. 

+ Tlp&rov is therefore not merely to be referred, as is done by the Greek Fathers, to 
the earlier calling, but also to their larger endowment with the gifts and Ailness of 
grace. Theodoret erroneously asserts that trpwrov designates merely To'fi«« tiju^i/, oh 
Xdpiro* ic\eova*fi6v. 
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divine power unto eternal salvation ; namely, because in it a new 
way of salvation is discovered, " the righteousness of Ood, pro- 
ceeding from faith ." The explanation of the leading ideas in the 
theme which the Apostle thus proposes, i.e., the hucaio<rvPT) Geov, 
and 7TtoTA5, will be found in the introductory observations on iii. 
21. I will only make this preliminary remark, that the former word 
does not here signify the divine attribute of righteousness, or good- 
ness, or faithfulness, as has been supposed, but that the Apostle 
opposes the Sueaioavpr] Geov (or etc Geov, Phil. iii. 9), to the Si/ccuo- 
trvmf etc vofiov (or 41; apOpamov. i.e., ISia), and regards the whole 
peculiar influence of the gospel as determined by this difference. 
The realization of absolute perfection (Matth. v. 18) is the highest 
end of man's existence ; the law could not effect this any further than 
the bringing forth of an outward legality, but by regeneration an in* 
ward condition is through grace produced in believers, the Sttecuo- 
trwq Geov, which answers the highest requirements. This new 
way of salvation was hidden from all eternity (Ephes. iii. 9 ; 1 Cor. 
ii. 7), it needed therefore to be revealed by Christ in His actual 
accomplishment of the work of redemption ; St Paul's business was 
simply to communicate this information. From the connection 
with ver. 16, which exalts the gospel as the power of God, it is 
plain, that hucaioavvq Geov cannot signify the mere declaring a 
person righteous, but the real making him righteous. This St 
Paul declares not only of those who were then living, but also of 
all later generations, because he considered the righteousness of all 
as absolutely realized in Christ. That which in Him was perfected 
once for all, is gradually transmitted to individual men in propor- 
tion to the degree of their renewal, and is received by them in 
faith, and reckoned to their account. Peculiar in the present pas- 
sage is the addition of ek Trump. But doubtless this is not so to 
be understood, as if in this place an increase of faith were intend- 
ed, an inward development of faith from a lower degree to a 
higher, the advance from a more external mode of personally ap- 
propriating salvation to an inward mode. There was plainly no 
occasion whatsoever hero for St Paul to allude to the development 
of faith, which in itself must by all means bo acknowledged to be 
a fact ; on the contrary, if we were to adopt this interpretation, the 
principal point connected with the mention of the righteousness of 
God, namely, that it proceeded (on mans part) from faith, would 
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remain entirely untouched, \E*c does not therefore indicate in 
this place, as Reiohe has justly remarked, the point of departure 
with respect to an advance, but the ground of ohtainmg righte- 
ousness, the personal appropriation of the divine benefit, which 
becomes also particularly clear, if we for a moment leave ek 
irUrnv out of sight* 

In the same way that the Apostle proves in a subsequent part of 
his Epistle (chap, iv.) by the example of Abraham, that, even in 
the case of the pious men who lived before Christ, it was faith 
which made them righteous ; so also in this place he describes the 
new way of salvation in its historical connection. We must not 
consider this a mere accommodation, and application of Old Testa- 
ment expressions to entirely different relations; this retrospective 
use of the O. T. is rather to be derived from that scriptural funda- 
mental view of it, which supposes that in it all the germs of the N. 
T. are already really oontained, and that, therefore, the N. T. is 
only the TrX^pexw of the Old. (See notes to Matth. v. 17.) The 
quotation from Habak. ii. 4, is also made use of in Galat,iii. 1 1, and 
Hebr. x. 38, in both with reference to faith, and the righteousness 
of the N. T., and we must acknowledge with justice, since it is but 
one faith at different stages of its development which is represented 
in both the Old and New Testament. (See Hebr. xi. I , etc.) ^ Eter- 
nal life (Zrftrerai is used in a pregnant sense = fy^v awviov 
$%€*) is never obtained otherwise than by means of faith. Accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text, nYp. WDfcg P*TS> ** **"«* cannot 
be connected with Mm**, yet it must'be thus taken according to 
the sense in which it is used by St Paul. We frequently meet 
with such free interpretations of the O. T. text, and it has already 
been remarked, that the indeterminateness of the connections in 
the Hebrew very much favours such a proceeding.* Applied in 
a profane spirit, as by the Rabbinical writers, this method 
perverts the Scripture; but when exercised in the Holy Spirit, 
this liberty is a means of manifesting the infinite fulness of 
its contents. (The LXX. must have read iJTODfc$> for the ? 
translate it & vUrrw /m, and ascribe faith, i.e., faithfulness, 
to God But the faithfulness of God is doubtless manifested m 
sending the Messiah, and in his work, so that this way of taking 
the passage leads us back to the right thought again.) 

• See the note* to Luke iv. 18, 19. 
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PART II. 
(I. 18— XI. 3G.) 

THE DOCTRINAL EXPOSITION. 
8ECTION I. 
OF THE SINFULNESS OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
(I. 18— III. 20.) 

The very nature of the Apostle s undertaking required that he 
should prove the necessity that existed for a new method of salva- 
tion for man, before he entered upon his account of the true nature 
of that method. It was further requisite that this necessity should 
be pointed out in both those great divisions, under which the human 
race is considered according to the idea of the kingdom of God, 
that is to say, amongst Jews as well as Gentiles or Greeks ; in order 
that it might plainly appear that such a new and complete way was 
needed by both in common. St Paul, therefore, from the 18th to 
the 32nd verse of the first chapter, treats exclusively of the condi- 
tion of the Gentiles; from the 1st to the 29th verses of the 2nd 
chapter, the Jews principally occupy his attention ; and lastly, from 
the 1st to the 20th verse of the 3d chapter, he draws a parallel be- 
tween the two, in which he considers the different relations in which 
they stand to the remedy provided by the mercy of God. We will 
treat this first section according to these three divisions. 

§ 8. — CONDITION OF THE HEATHEN WORLD. 

(I. 18-32). 

In describing the necessity of a new way of salvation for the hea- 
then world, the Apostle naturally set out with considering their 
depraved moral condition.* But it was also required that this state 
of alienation from God should be traced to its origin. Even the 
Gentile world was not without some knowledge of God, and in con- 

• See Usteri's Paulinisoher Lehrte griff, 4th ed. p. 10, sqq., and the passages there 
quoted. 
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80 THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

sequence some insight into the divine law ; but the knowledge 
which was thus within their reach, the Gentiles lost by their own 
fault, and with their theoretical errors, the stream of their practical 
transgressions rose to a most fearful height. The mere recovery 
of that general knowledge of God, which they once possessed, could, 
of course, effect nothing in this evil case, for if it had not been 
effectual in preventing them from sinking into vice, still less could 
it raise the mass from the slough of iniquity into which it had fallen ; 
it was therefore necessary that a new element of life, a SiW/lu? 
Gcov should be introduced into tho world, and that by its means 
the possibility should be given of a new beginning for man ; such 
the gospel proved itself to be. 

Ver. 18. The Apostle had already used yap three times in suc- 
cession in the 16th- 17th verses, and uses it yet a fourth time, in 
order to connect this verse with the preceding, as (1 Cor. ix. 16, 
&c.) For he is contrasting the revelation of God's righteousness in 
the gospel with the revelation of his wrath in the law, as the former 
comes efc irloriv. *'. e. 9 els irdirras Trurrevovras, so the latter hrl 
iracrap daifteiav. But tho last yap connects what follows in such 
a manner with what has gone before, as to direct attention to the 
life which is by faith : " Those only who are just by faith shall live, 
for God's wrath reveals itself against all unrighteousness" (which 
cannot be avoided by him who lives not by faith.) Looking upon 
yap as intended to connect, or explain the clauses of an argument 
(see Hartungs Partikellehre, i. 363, &<;.), we may here translate it 
by " yea ;" it points back to the well-known truth of God's justice 
in punishing sin, which the life of faith alone can satisfy. # In this 
general idea, therefore, that God punishes sin, on which the Apos- 
tle Paul grounds his whole argument, he already brings dis- 
tinctly forward the contrasts between the two dispensations; 
for vers. 17, 18, exactly correspond to one another. Sinful 
man has the most pressing need of the revelation of the Sttcai- 
oavvrj &€ov, for without this he is subject to the opyrj Oeov. 
(The endeavours to force another meaning upon 7^, " but," for 
instance, are altogether to be rejected. Comp. Winer Gramm. 
§ 423, &c.) The divine anger we of course consider as merely 
signifying the manifestation of God's justice against sin ; this is 
here represented in its two principal forms, as alienation from God 

• See Notes to Mattb. xviii. 31, 35, Job. iii. 35, 36. 
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(acifieia), and discord in earthly relations (aSucla), and these in 
all possible cases, greater as well as smaller (iraaa). The only 
separate question is this, how are the words o^oKcCKxnrrercu air 
-ovpaveu to be taken ? Great stress has been laid upon the ex- 
pression air ovpavov, and some have interpreted it of some parti- 
cular judgment of God by lightning and so on, or have re- 
ferred it to the last judgment. But the general character of the 
whole passage by no means admits of such special applications. 
Each and every, outward as well as inward, present as well as future, 
utterance of God's punitive justice is here designed ; they are 
for this reason only represented as coming air ovpavov, inasmuch 
as that eternal harmony which reigns in the heavenly world of 
spirit, from which alone all pure manifestations of the divine pro- 
ceed, — even those of holy and just punishment is opposed to the 
sin of the earth. 

In the opposition r&v rijv aXrjdecav iv aSi/cla Karexpvr&v, truth, 
as the principle of every thing good, is set against falsehood, as the 
mother of all sin (as well of aaefieia as of aSi/cla), and the former 
is represented as oppressed by the latter by means of the a8t,/cla. 
(We are not to take iv aSi/cta as equivalent to clSlkw, or avo/jL&$, 
since it needs no words to prove that the suppression of the truth 
is criminal ; the thought expressed is rather this, that unrighteous* 
Hess = avo/jLta, departure from the divine law, stifles the truth, and 
gives birth to error and lies.) {Karfyuvy in the sense " to keep 
under, to restrain the activity of/' is found also in 2 Thess. ii. 6, 
Acts xxvii. 40.) Here, moreover, the truth that is kept under is to 
'be referred neither altogether to its inward effects, nor altogether 
to its outward, but to both together. This pernicious energy of 
sin naturally begins in the hearts of individual men, but extends 
itself gradually more and more, and darkens the conscience of whole 
nations and ages, in that it makes it incapable of perceiving the 
voice of truth and duty. Thus, in the case of the Romans, from 
the total obscuration of conscience, wickedness reached such a 
pitch, that the gladiatorial games, one of the most horrible 
outgrowths of sin which has ever appeared in the history of 
mankind, were the general custom.* Accordingly there is con- 

* It may be said that the practice of causing thousands of their fellow men to be 
slaughtered merely to feed their eyes with a sight of shows, was almost worse even than 
that of eating human flesh, which appears to have proceeded at first only out of the un> 
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tained in this passage an assertion, that ever since the fell, and in 
the state of hereditary sin, there was and is a truth in human na- 
ture, which by constant active sin may be kept under and finally 
stifled. St Paul does not represent man as being, in consequenoe 
of hereditary sin, in such a state that he can sink no deeper, but 
much rather as having a light in himself ; by the extinguishing of 
which light he may become at length wholly blind. 

Ver. 19. The Gentile world was not, however, excusable in these 
its errors, from what might be thought the impossibility of its at- 
taining to the knowledge of God — God, on the contrary, revealed 
Himself to it. This thought is expressed in the 19th ver., where 
it is stated that the knowledge of God is founded upon the mani* 
festations of the divine energy ; God, in fact, is spoken of as He 
who Himself manifests Himself to men. And it is just on this 
account that their knowledge of God is so undeniable, viz., 
because it is conveyed by the beams of the original source of 
light, God Himself. The expression to yvworbv rod BeoO, is 
peculiar to this passage ; the word yvoxrrbp may mean either 
that which is known, or that which may be known ; according 
to the first meaning, the phrase would mean the same as yv&cris 
rov Oeov ; according to the latter, it would, on the other hand, dis- 
tinguish that which may be known of God from that which may 
not (I Tim. vi. 16.) In our choice between these two interpre- 
tations, we can be guided only by the whole connection of the pas- 
sage, according to which (as will soon be shown more at length), 
the absolute incapacity of the heathen for the knowledge of God, 
is just as strongly denied, as the possibility of their unlimited 
knowledge of him. The expressions yvaxris, or itrirfiwxris rov 
Oeov denote, however, in the language of the New Testament, that 
absolute knowledge of God which is conveyed to man by means of 
the manifestation of God in Christ ; from which we may assume 
that the form to ywoorbv rod Oeov was purposely chosen by the 
Apostle, in order to designate that lower degree of acquaintance 
with God, which was given to men on the footing of the Gentiles, 
and which was only gradually obscured by sin. 



bridled fary of battle. Tbat the gladiatorial games were not only maintained at the time 
of the highest civilization of the ancient world, but then first attained a definite form, 
shows how little the education of the head without the real reformation of the heart hu- 
manizes the manners. 
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However, it is plain that the knowledge of God, which is here 
spoken of, is not to be referred merely to His government of the 
world, and His works in it, but also particularly to Himself. 

rWrro? in the N. T. generally means recognised, known, (Acts 
i. 19, ii. 14, iv. 10, &c., Luke ii. 44, xxiii. 49), for which in 
olassical Greek the form yvayros is usual. The N. T. affords no 
example of the word used in the sense, "which may be known," 
to support that interpretation here ; the usage is however abun- 
dantly supported by passages of the Classios.* The words iv 
avrdk refer to the internal nature of the knowledge of God ; the 
meaning of the Apostle is, that the natiire of God is represented in 
the soul ad in a mirror, so as not to be mistaken. It gives quite 
an erroneous view of the passage to suppose with some that this 
expression is used only of the philosophers who lived in the Gentile 
world, for the Apostle is here treating of an universal character of 
human nature, and what is here said of the heathen, it is needless 
to say, refers to Jews also. 

Ver. 20. Once more with a fresh yap (the seventh, which follows 
without interruption from ver. 16, for Stori, ver. 19, is in meaning 
exactly the same as yap) the Apostle annexes a thought in which 
that energy, by means of which God reveals himself, is described 
more closely. We can point to no manifestations of Deity either 
immediate or by means of angels to the Gentile world, such as 
were vouchsafed to the Jews ; but God revealed Himself to them by 
His creation from the very beginning — *Airh tcrlxrea)^ tcocpov, can 
only refer to time, as Biickert and Eeiche justly observe ; (on which 
account, also, i<f>avep<we stands in the past tense at ver. 19) ; other- 
wise the use oiiroirifiara immediately afterwards, by vftiich is denoted 
the created world, oould not but be tautological.f The determina- 
tion of the time is besides particularly important here, because the 
Apostle has the express intention of proving, that at no time, and 
under no circumstances, was there any excuse for the deep moral 
depravity of the Gentiles, since the knowledge of God in the works 
of nature was always within their reach. At the same time, what 

• See Herrmann's note on the Oedip. Bex. of Sophocles, t. 802. Even the general 
analogy of the verbals in to* also supports this interpretation. 

♦ On the word *r/<rit, see the remarks on viii. 19 : It denotes properly and primarily 
th* act of creation, whilst KrUrpa is used for that which is created; in the N. T., on the 
other hand, kt/o-ic denotes commonly what is created. 

f2 
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God was pleased to reveal concerning himself, is more exactly de- 
clared in the words rh aopara avrov, which expression is ex- 
plained and limited at the end of the verse hy $ re at&ios avrov 
huvafus teal OeLorq^ The afSux; Svva/iu; is very definite and easy 
to understand. In the contemplation of the creation, the infinite 
power ', which this presupposes, first impresses itself upon the spirit 
(see Wisdom, ch. xiii.) ; and as compared with the merely temporal 
evolutions of the physical powers, creative power comes forward as 
eternal. On the other hand, the expression Oetorrjs is both strik 
ing and obscure, since Geov is necessarily added to it. But doubt- 
less the Apostle by this word, as above, by choosing yvaxrrov, in- 
tended to mark the incompleteness of their knowledge. The 
divinity of God, i. e., his higher nature in general, the dominion of 
a mighty power over the elements of the world, and of a condescend- . 
ing benevolence in the care of all the creatures, — all this may be 
recognised in the mere contemplation of nature ; but by no means 
the true Ociorr)? of God, His personal existence as the absolute 
Spirit, as well as His justice and holiness. But, after all, the most 
remarkable part of this passage is the aopara avrov ; it appears 
from this that there is an oparbv Oeov. And doubtless this is just 
the meaning of the Apostle. The world is the mirror in which the 
inward nature and being of God is displayed ;* the garment which 
clothes His very Self (Ps. civ. 2). Therefore, also the world, in 
order to lead man to the knowledge of God, needs to be contem- 
plated with a spiritual eye (voovfieva Ka6oparai = iv r$> v<p koOo- 
parat) ; as only the spirit can comprehend the spiritual expression 
of the human countenance, because in this case, likewise, the invi- 
sible being or the man is mirrored in his visible form, so also na- 
ture speaks of God's might and goodness to him alone, who beholds 
her with more than the mere bodily eye; the latter finds only dis- 
order in her. 

Kruri? Koa-fiov (see Notes viii. 18) cannot mean the world, that 
which was created, but only the power that was put forth to create 
it. If we take it in the former sense, the connection with tcaOo- 
parai by means of onto would present a difficulty ; if this had been 
intended, he would have been chosen, as it is in an entirely paral- 

• Calvin justly observes on this passage, Bens per se invisibilis est, sed quia elucet 
ejus majestas in operibas et creatnris univerais, debuerant illico homines agnoseere, nam 
artificem snum perspicne declarant , 
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lei passage in Wisdom xiii. 5. Meyer, to be sure, refers to Matt, 
vii. 16, where is found diroT&v teapir&v iTrir/vdxreaOe (Berl. Jahrb. 
1886, N. 113). But the construction /eaOoparcu with diro would 
never be found. — 'At&os from ael, everlasting, eternal ; at&fc, in- 
visible. — The expressions Oeorrfi and OeutTrjs differ from one an* 
other as ©€09, and 0e2r>?, of which they are the abstract nouns. 
The fulness of the 0ei6rrj<; resides in the world, the fulness of the 
O&rnyi in Christ (Coloss. ii. 9) ; in Him alone can the Father be 
contemplated as a Person. 

And now, at this remarkable passage, the question arises, what 
does St Paul wish particularly to impress upon us by this thought ? 
For we might think it necessary to understand by the passage, that 
men in earlier times, when they stood nearer to the first age of the 
world, might have been able to acquaint themselves with God 
through nature, but that, by continual unfaithfulness, they had all 
of them, without exception, lost this knowledge, and were aban- 
doned to idol- worship. But this is plainly not the meaning of the 
Apostle, rather is he speaking here of human nature, as it mani- 
fests itself at all times and places, so that he conceives, the know- 
ledge of God might always have developed itself afresh from the 
contemplation of the world, whether by reflection on its phenomena, 
or through immediate impressions on the mind, or through awaken- 
ings of the conscience. The germ of sin, which existed in all men, 
would not indeed have been done away with, but certainly^checked in 
its development, by obedience to that knowledge of God which was 
thus within their reach. But instead of this, men gave themselves 
up to the evil desires of their hearts, darkened thereby the know- 
ledge of God which yet remained to them, increased thereby, in 
return, their lusts to such a pitch as to violate the laws of physical 
nature, and thus first fell away into idolatry, which is the violation 
of the laws of the spirit. But there were at all times individuals 
who proved, by leading a nobler life, even in the most depraved 
state of the heathen world, that it was at all times possible for man, 
by the earnest contemplation of nature, to raise himself to a certain 
knowledge of God. This power given to sinful man of acquainting 
himself with God in nature, is brought forward by the Apostle in 
other places also, for instance, Acts xiv. 1 5, &c, xvii. 23, &c. The 
Redeemer himself assumes such a power in passages like Matt. vi. 
22, 28, John viii. 47. (Comp. Usteri's Paul Lehrbegriffe § 21. 
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There is, therefore, nothing in the passage we are now considering 
that is not found elsewhere. Bat as this passage is found in 
the Apostle's proof of the sinfulness of human nature, the impres- 
sion has been produced upon many minds, that the idea ex- 
pressed in it concerning the capability of man to raise himself 
to the knowledge of Ood, limits the greatness of man's depra- 
vity. But in this the truth has been overlooked, that moral 
depravity has not its immediate ground in the understanding, 
but in the will, and presupposes the want of real love, on which 
account even the morally evil spirits are said to have the knowledge 
of Ood. (James ii. 19.) In fact, the capability of knowing God 
heightens the moral depravity of man ; for that they, notwith- 
standing this knowledge, can go on further and further in sin, sup- 
poses a higher degree of aversion of the will from the law than 
if they had sinned without this knowledge. But the [Boman] 
Catholic Church, as well as Bationalists, take an entirely false 
view of this verse, whilst they understand by the simple yvwrrbv 
rov Beov, true love and obedience together. But, at the same 
time, as we have already observed, the Apostle restricts that know- 
ledge of God to which man can attain by means of the mere con- 
templation of nature, to the knowledge of the might and goodness 
of God. For the proper nature of God, as the Supreme Spirit, 
and pure Love, t. e. t communication of self, remained unknown to 
the heathen, as well as to most of the Jews themselves ; on which 
account Christ is so often obliged to tell the Jews, that they know 
not God. Accordingly, St Paul might, with the same justice, have 
here brought out the idea (if it had happened to suit his argu- 
ment), that man, from the mere contemplation of nature, oould 
never arrive at the true knowledge of God ; passages, therefore, 
such as Ephes. ii. 12, are by no means inconsistent with the pre- 
sent. Even the best of the heathen, with their weak glimmering 
of the knowledge of God, remained without hope, because it was 
able to awaken in their minds only fear, at most a longing after 
the unknown God. But when Schneckenbnrger says that St Paul 
might have derived this view from the Alexandrian Gnostics, he 
brings forward a very unnecessary hypothesis ; it is much simpler 
to suppose that it arose independently in his own mind, as it did 
also in that of the Alexandrians, from the immediate contemplation 
of the nobler moral phenomena amongst the Gentiles. Even sup- 
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posing that St Paul had heard of the doctrine of the Alexandrians, 
yet he did not adopt it from tbero, hut only propounded it oh ac- 
count of the deep truth which he recognised in it hy the light of 
the Spirit 

. Ver. 21. St Paul points out the unfaithfulness of tho Gentiles to 
the measure of the knowledge of God which they possessed as the 
beginning of their errors. (The yvovres rhv Beov is not in- 
consistent with the more general term decorrj^ which has gone be- 
fore, for here he is only speaking historically of that true know- 
ledge of God which existed in men originally, and which they 
gradually lost.) God, as the absolutely highest Being, claims man 
entirely, with all his adoration and all his gratitude ; and indeed, 
since God is Spirit and Love, and man is so likewise according to 
his true nature, spiritual adoration, and spiritual gratitude, t. e. % 
the complete surrender of self, and the obedience of the inmost 
powers of life. Thus, as the highest Spirit, and the purest Love 
(69 ©«oV), they honoured Him not, even if they did not fail 
in outward homage likewise. The consequence of their forsak- 
ing the truth was then their sinking into vanity (jiaraiovaOai =» 
^3pn» Jerem. ii. 5), of their forsaking the Light, the sinking into 
darkness, the element of sin. 

The SiaXoyurfjLoi are the actions of the vov$ (see Olshausen s 
opuscula theologita, p. 157), hence both vo\k and KapSia, the two 
principal powers of the man, are drawn down deeper into sin. With 
the vofc begins also the restoration of the man in the new birth 
(See Comni. vii. 25.) 

Ver. 22, 23. Gradually the Gentile world became more and more 
degenerate, till the idea of God was entirely obliterated, so that men, 
and even beasts of the meanest and most disgusting forms, received 
divine honours. Amongst modern expositors, Reiche has con- 
tested this profound derivation of idol-worship from sin, which is 
yet undeniably expressed in the Old Testament. ( Jerem. ii. 1 J ; 
Ps. cvi. 20.) His opinion is rather (p. 158), that the deification 
of the powers of nature, and individual created things, preceded 
Monotheism, because all the conditions for the highest develop- 
ment of the religious feeling were wanting. But in this Reiche has 
set out with the quite unscriptural, and in every respect unten. 
able view, that the course of the development of humanity begins 
with the coropletest rudeness, and proceeds to the gradual perfec- 
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tion of the inward as well as outward life. But the doctrine of 
the Apostle is founded on the opposite view of a gradual sinking 
out of a nobler state into sin, parallel with which degradation 
appears the restoration of man to his original glory, by means 
of « succession of manifestations of God's grace. He does not, 
therefore, mean to say, that the degradation of the human race 
showed itself suddenly in the fearful form of the worship of 
created powers and images, but that this indicated a continual suc- 
cession of transgressions, and developments of sin.* In conse- 
quence of these the higher power of mans life (the irvevfta) va- 
nished almost entirely, and only the brutal inclinations and in- 
stincts remained, without a ruler. In this way man, of course, 
fell a prey to the powers of nature, in which he perceived that 
working on a mighty scale which he felt to be active in himself. 
It was especially the generative and receptive powers of nature 
which were recognised by men as the most powerful in themselves, 
and in external things, and these were, on that account, in all 
nature-worship honoured with all kinds of oruel and impure 
services. Where holy love to the Highest Good was lost, another 
love must necessarily have occupied the heart, for without love 
man cannot exist ; but according to the objeot of his love does -the 
man himself become, for love implies self-surrender. The specu- 
lative reason of man could not free him from this bondage of the 
powers of nature, for it awakened no higher love, and led at best 
to a hylozoistic Pantheism. The wisdom of man was foolishness. 
(1 Cor. iii. 9.) The law, at the same time, could only awaken the 
feeling of bondage, and the longing after freedom ; but freedom 
itself, and the raising of the spirit to communion with God the 
Spirit, could only be wrought by the imparting of a higher prin- 
ciple of love through Christ, wherefore it is the Son alone who 
makes free. 

"HWajjav Sogav, tc. r. X., answers exactly to Ps. cvi. 20, where 
the LXX. have fj>CKa^avro rrjv Sogap avr&v, (i.e., Jehovah), hr 
ofiQtwftaTi pjbaypv. In iv byuomyAvri, elmvwft is, no doubt, an 

* The necessity of a preaching of the name of the Lord (Genes, iv. 26) is the first 
tadtatifan of that falling away from the true God, which it was the object of the preach* 
ijig or the successive patriarchs to prevent. 

{ Thv expressions kot' iikovo, koI ica*' 6fioiw<nu (Genes, i. 26), which there form a 
Uendiadjt, are here compounded into one expression, 6/ioiwfia iucomn,— God will be 
-■■!-! iij'1'.'d only in the perfect image of His Son, not in Adam, and his children. * 
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allusion to Gen. i. 26\ Man, according to God's will, is certainly 
intended to present an image of Himself in holiness and righteous- 
ness, but this image is not to be misused as if it were for adora- 
tion ; since he, as <f>0apr6<:, is separated from the &<f>0apTo$ by an 
infinite chasm. With respect to opoiafia and ofMolaxris, see Com. 
on Bom. viii. 3. 

The worship of beasts had developed itself in Egypt into the 
rudest forms, and had issued in the most hideous errors, so that even 
bestiality came forward as part of their worship, as in the service 
of Mendes. The expressions used by the Apostle are applicable 
to the worship of the Ibis, Apis, Crocodile, &c. &c. 

Vers, 24, 25. God punishes sin by sin, that sin may bring with 
it those fearful consequence* which first tend to lead man to the 
consciousness of his alienation from God. He, therefore, withdraw- 
ing the influences of His grace, now left men in their blindness to 
their own evil lusts, which shewed themselves especially in the un- 
checked dominion of the most powerful of their natural instincts, 
viz., the desire of the sexes, and to the power and Prince of dark- 
ness, who is the Lord of sin and all its manifestations. By artr 
fjLafyaOas ra <j(i>fxara iv eavrols unnatural lust is not yet meant, 
but simply lust in general, which always in its sinful exercise 
defiles the body, whilst other sins are without the body. ( 1 Cor. 
vi. 18. The opposite is /cracrffcu crteevo? iv rifig. 1 Thess. iv. 4.) 
Such abominations, which were not only considered lawful, but 
the proper service of their gods, proceeded from the wandering 
tfway from truth into falsehood. 

y A\rj0€ca and yfrevSo? are here to be taken absolutely, not as 
logical, or simply formal, mathematical truth and falsehood, but 
as substantial, real truth. God himself is the Being, and the 
Truth (cf. John i. 14) ; sin is the absence or perversion of the 
real, is nothingness and lie. Sefid&crdat, = irpoa/cweiv is only 
found in this place in the N. T. The words irapa rbv tcrUravra 
are best taken as meaning, putting into the back ground, passing 
over the true God, o\ being hostile, opposed to Him. The doxo- 
logy is intended to give prominence to the contrast between the 
heathen's forgetfulness of God, and the honour which was due to 
Him. 

Ver. 26, 27. God let the Gentiles sink to yet lower degrada- 
tion, in permitting them to fall into unnatural lusts. Here hu- 
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manity appears degraded below the beasts ; in the indulgenoe of 
natural passions, man falls under the power of a very strong ap- 
petite, and has in that a certain excuse, but sins of unnatural 
lewdness are sheer abominations of unmixed wickedness. That 
they were so much in vogue in the Roman and Grecian world, is 
a convincing proof of the depravity of the age, notwithstanding 
all its outward polish of cultivation. (Compare Tholucks Ab- 
haudlung uber den sittlichen Zustand der Heidenwelt, at the be- 
ginning of Neander's Denkwttrdigkeiten, B. I.) 

Ver 28. The punishment of such abominations was the com- 
plete spiritual ruin which accompanied it {dvrtfuaOlcw h> covrofe, 
i.e., kv rq>v<f> diroXafifidvopre;, ver. 27), in consequence of which 
the relations of men to one anothaj, as members of a state and 
neighbourhood, must further have been destroyed. God permitted 
them to fall into this condition, to bring the consequences of their 
sin completely home to their consciences. 

As the knowledge of God is eternal life (John xvii. 3), so St 
Paul rightly finds in the absence of it the souroe of all sins, and 
their results. The expression oBo/cifjios vov$ contains a play upon 
the words ov/c eSo/cifuuray. The feet that they did not consider 
God, who is the Good itself, as good, made them reprobates ; in 
rejecting Him, as they supposed, He cast them away, and they cast 
themselves away. The corruption is represented ashaving penetrated 
to the deepest spring of life, in that the aSoKtfiia has reference to 
the vote itself; the voih was intended to govern both body and soul, 
how great then must be the ruin, if the highest principle, the powftr 
by which man receives the divine, is itself destroyed. (Matt vi. 22.) 
Sexual impurities are set forth as the source of all other vices, be- 
cause they destroy the most sacred and delicate relations of human 
nature. 

29-31. In the following catalogue of sins (a similar list is found 
Galat. v. 19, &c., 2 Tim. iii. 3) by which the mind that is estranged 
from God discovers its enmity, no very distinct succession can cer- 
tainly be traced out, and occasionally the Apostle is guided in the 
connection by the similarity of sound of the words ; at the same 
time it cannot be denied that, setting out with the more general 
forms of sin, he rises to its more special manifestations.* 

* Glockler's attempt only confirms me in my view, that we must not attempt to go 
farther in demonstrating the order of the words in the following catalogue of the mani- 
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The reading iropvela is not found in A.B.C. and several other 
MSS. and documents of critical authority. Without doubt this 
reading is not here genuine, as St Paul had already treated at 
length of sins relating to the sexes. Copiers, who thought that 
this very sin was here missing, added this expression instead of 
wovripta. Ilovrjpia and /ca/cia are certainly nearly allied, at the same 
time the idea of producing mischief and evil is more prominent in 
the former ; irovrfpos is more the corrupting, /eatcfc the corrupted. 
$doi«n/ and <f>6vov are connected in the same way on account of the 
sound in Euripides Troad, v. 763. KcucorfOeui denotes depravity 
of mind, inclination to evil, the opposite to exnjOeui. YtOvpiarrfi, a 
secret calumniator, back-biter; KaTakaXos, every slanderer, even 
the common, public evil- speaker. According to the latest investi- 
gations, the distinction between OeooTvyrp, God-hating; and Geo- 
mvffcy God-hated, is unfounded.* The active meaning, despisers 
of God, is probably to be here preferred, since all evil-doers, as 
such, are without exception displeasing to God, but sin does not rise 
in all to the actual despising of God. The ancients also mention 
the particular sin of Oeoa-e^Opla. See Aristoph. Vesp. v. 416. 
By vfipurrfc is meant the violent and insulting, whilst iirepq- 
ifwvos marks him who is proud of his personal dignity, &c. 
A&wkrovs is wanting in several documents of authority, but still 
it is to be retained as genuine on account of the Paronomasia with 
dowdkrovs. It is most suitably taken as " foolhardy, rash in 
wicked enterprizes," whilst ao-vvderov? denotes the covenant-break- 
er. — AmropSov? is not found in A.B.D.E.G. and several other 
copies of authority, at the same time it was probably only omitted 
by the copyists on account of its similarity in form to the other 
words, if at least it has not found its way into this passage from 2 
Tim. iii. 3. As to its meaning, it differs from the kindred dcruv- 
Oeros in this, that it marks not the breaking of the covenant, but 
the refusal to enter into one, and therefore implies implacableness, 
want of love. 

Testations of sin. He wishes to regard dduda, jcajcfa, and KaKojStia as the general ex- 
pressions, and all that follows upon them, as the special manifestations of these. But 
against this so much may be urged in almost erery particular expression, that it is better 
to consider the order of succession as more free. 

* The accentuation of the word as an oxytone is to be preferred, in conformity with 
the rule, that compound adjectives in tjc are always oxytones. See Buttmaun's Larger 
Grammar, B. II. p. 317. 
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Ver. 82. Into this flood of sins the holy God permitted unholy 
men to sink ; not by means of any special influence tending to make 
them bad, but according to the necessary law of the moral order of 
the world. For where God and His holy Being is not, and there- 
fore the vanity of the creatures self is the ruling power, there sin be- 
gets sin, and punishes itself by sin. Tn this law divine love shews 
itself as plainly as divine justice ; for the frightful consequences of 
sin are intended to awaken in the man the germ of those better 
feelings that slumber there. And if even within the Christian 
world instances of all these manifold forms of vice present them- 
selves, this is only a proof bow carefully the visible Church of 
Christ is to be distinguished from its invisible reality ; indeed, if 
even in the heart of the believer traces of some of the sins which 
are here denounced as heathen are to be found, this only declares 
the truth, that in him too the " old man" is living, who, as such, 
carries with him that alienation from God which is the mother of 
all sin. But as in the new man, in the case of the individual be- 
liever, so also in the invisible Church, in the case of that commu- 
nity of Christ on earth to which so much is yet lacking, there is, 
by means of the Spirit which fills her, a new principle active, 
which recognizes the true character of all these abominations, cor- 
rects them in itself and others, and contains within itself the power 
gradually to overcome them. But it is just this, truth existing in 
the very state of sinfulness > i. e. 9 true repentance, which the 
Apostle so painfully feels the lack of in the heathen world. It 
knows the commandment of God, it knows bow deserving of death 
are its transgressions, and yet it not only practises them itself, but 
praises others also who practice them. 

Aucauojxa is used here in the sense of ivrok^, pn, ordinance. 
See notes on Rom. iii. 21, and on the thought itself notes on Bom. 
ii. 14, 15. The MSS. D.E.G. and several versions contain after 
iirvyvovre? the words ovte evvqcrav, or ovtc eyvacrav, ov owfj/cav. 
These additions have, however, only arisen from a misapprehension 
of the thought here expressed ; the meaning of the Apostle is just 
this, that they not only recognized sin, but also punishment as its 
just desert. In agios Oavdrov is implied the idea, that death is the 
consequence of sin from its very nature, in the same way that life is 
the consequence of righteousness. (See Bom. viii. 13.) The 
Apostle had mentioned many fruits of the sinfulness of the heart, 
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which, considered hy themselves, could not he punished with death by 
the civil power ; hut in the individual they never appear isolated, and 
in the sight of God, who knows the inmost disposition of the heart, 
the lesser outward transgression is considered as just as culpable, 
if it has been committed under aggravating circumstances, as the 
grosser outward offence committed under circumstances of palliation. 
A man's own sinful deed commonly disturbs, by the increased force 
it gives to the lusts, his power of clear judgment ; and therefore 
to take pleasure in the sins of others when one's own evil desires 
are more subdued, and therefore the voice of conscience is more 
easily heard, indicates a higher degree of sinful development, than 
the sinful action itself. 



§ 4. THE CONDITION OF THE JEWS. » 

(II. 1 -29.) 

That condition of moral depravity amongst the Gentiles, which 
was depicted in the first chapter, made apparent the necessity of a 
new way of salvation ; but previous to describing the nature of 
this way, the Apostle also directs his attention to the second great 
division of the human race, as considered from the theocratic point 
of view, that is to the Jews. It is, however, only in ver. 1 1 that 
St Paul expressly begins to treat of the Jews ; for in the first verses 
he is still speaking of Gentiles, of those, namely, who had been 
preserved from the grosser forms of vice. He represents these as 
excusing themselves, and declaring the gross sinners to be alone cul- 
pable. This denial of the charge of sinfulness lay also in the spirit 
of the Jewish people, who were accustomed to look down upon the 
whole Gentile world as sinners compared with themselves ; there- 
fore the Apostle, in these verses which form a transition to the 
other subject, amalgamates this part of the Gentile world with the 
Jewish world, which must have recognized its share in the rebuke, 
in order that he might in the first place exhibit the degradation of 
the latter the more plainly, by contrasting it with the excellencies 
of some really noble spirits amongst the Gentiles. The Apostle, 
therefore, first proves that the state of sinfulness does not the less 
exist, in cases where it even produces no such outward evil fruits. 
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The manifestations of sin only assume a less gross and prominent 
appearanoe, without being on that aocount really different. None 
should therefore judge his neighbour, but rather judge himself, and 
let the goodness of God lead him to repentance, knowing that ths 
just God punishes without fail all sin, whether refined or coarse, 
whether outward or inward, and only rewards the good. Now if 
this principle was applicable to all men, it was so in an especial 
manner to the Jews, who had received an express law ; but on this 
very account they would but be more strictly punished if they had 
not observed this holy law, and put to deep shame before many 
heathens, who had walked according to their inferior knowledge 
more faithfully than many Jews had followed their deeper acquain- 
tance with God. Even circumcision, the seal of their election to 
be God's people, had then only any significance, when it was re- 
cognised as an obligation to a faithful observance of the law. The 
real character of the Jew was not therefore something outward but 
inward, and depended upon the circumcision of the heart. 

Ver. 1. The view, that the Apostle addresses himself to the Jews 
alone from the very first verse, has been supported by Flatt, Tho- 
luck, Biickert, and Reicbe, besides other expositors ; this view, 
however, appears to be altogether Untenable from the general cha- 
racter of the expressions which the Apostle makes use of. For in- 
stance, & avdpanre 7ros (in ver. 1) in connection with w&aa ^v^i 
avOparrrov (ver. 9) is so general, that Jews alone cannot well be meant 
by it.* Besides, aurh irpdaoeis (ver. I) if it is taken according 
to the usual explanation, that is, if it is spoken of the outward 
practice of all Jews, receives no proper sense, inasmuch as the 
Jewish people collectively were actually much more free from gross 
vices than the Gentile world. At the same time it is quite true that 
those Gentiles, whose condition is depicted in the first chapter, 
cannot be spoken of in the second, (though some older commen- 
tators, for instance Calovius, have supported this view) ; for the 
persons, who outwardly indulged in all the vioes there delineated, 
certainly would not dare to judge others under the sense of their 

* Gldekler recognizes the general cbaraeter of these expressions, bnt supposes stfll 
that St Paul is merely speaking of the Jews ; he does not, however, shew how these two 
views can co-exist. The first passage & avOpcrrf wav might still be construed as is done 
by Fritwche, «• whosoever thou art, even if thou shouldest belong to the people of God." 
But ver. 9 is clearly to be taken quite generally. 
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own innooenoe. Such persons could only be either hypocrites 
or idiots with whom further argument would be useless. The 
connection appears then only to be natural and complete, when 
we assume that St Paul is speaking, to Gentiles indeed, but 
only to such as lived in outward respectability, addicted to no 
such flagrant vices. These considered themselves to be better 
than their degraded fellow-countrymen, and therefore sat in judg- 
ment upon their sins. The Jews too stood in a similar posi- 
tion. In general, they were more free from gross viciousness 
than the Gentiles, and this made them inclined to condemn them ; 
in this manner, then, the Apostle obtains an easy transition to the 
consideration of the condition of the Jews, in that he points out 
how the germ of all those vices is also slumbering in their hearts, 
as well as in those of the better Gentiles.* Augustin rightly un- 
derstood the passage in this manner, and it is only thus that the 
argument of the Apostle receives its full truth. All the Gentiles 
did not actually live in the commission of the crimes painted in 
such glaring colours in chapter i., and but few of the Jews espe- 
cially; nevertheless, they are all, both Jews and Gentiles, sin- 
ners without exception, because they all bear in their hearts the 
seed which is able to produce all vices. The Gentiles, who are 
commended in chapter ii. 14, 15, only receive this commendation 
because they assent to this truth. The Apostle therefore distin- 
guishes in his description three classes of men,f who indeed are 
all, without exception, sinners, but yet stand in a different relation 
to sin. The first class consists of all those who live unconcerned 
in flagrant vices ; to this class belonged the great mass of the Gen- 
tile world, and some few individuals amongst the Jews. The second 
class consists of those who check the grosser outbreaks of sin, but 
nevertheless bear in their hearts the germ of sinfulness, and with 
it all its subtler manifestations, but without recognising their sin- 
ful condition, and without longing for something better. To this 

• Very instructive for the right understanding of this passage is Galat. ii. Id, where 
It is written, iifitU <pvvu 'Iov&uei, teal obx i£ ISvaov dfiaprtoXoL Here then also 
the Gentiles are called tcmr' •E^x** &* a/oapraXo/, as the most morally sunken, ac- 
oording to which the Jews as a body must be conceived of as the tUatoi, ie. of course 
as the righteous after the law. 

♦ These three classes we meet with again in all places and at all times, and there- 
fore the Apostle's statement has not merely a temporary import, but depicts in an en- 
tirely objective manner the nature of man's heart in and by itself. 
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olass belonged the great mass of the Jews and individual Gentiles. 
Their condition is only apparently better than that of those be- 
longing to the first class, since, whilst they lacked the latter s coarse 
sensuality and vice, they suffered from spiritual blindness and want 
of love, so that their apparent virtues were in fact but "splendida 
vitia." To the third class, lastly, belong those who not only have 
avoided the grosser outbreaks of sin, but at the same time also re- 
cognise, with penitent sorrow, their inward sinfulness, and enter- 
tain a longing for a more perfect condition. Of these alone can 
it be said, that they keep that law (ii. 14, 15, 26, 27) which de- 
mands love and truth. They fulfil the law of love in that hu- 
mility which will not permit them to judge their weak fellow- 
creatures ; they fulfil the truth in that repentance which teaches 
them to condemn their own sins, even when they do not break out 
into gross iniquity. A picture of this genuine Gentile piety is pre- 
sented to us in Cornelius (Acts x.) ; and St Paul can only have 
meant such, according to his fundamental principles, in chapter ii. 
14, 15, 26, 27.* 

Accordingly the person mentioned in ii. 1, as judging others, 
is a man who has not indeed outwardly indulged in the same grosser 
sins, which he condemns in others, but who is in fact inwardly 
living after a subtler form in the same corrupt frame of mind ; 
and it is just this which is expressed by the words rh yhp avrh 
irpaaaew. According to the usual interpretation, it must be e.g. a 
murderer who condemns another for murder, an assumption which 
has altogether something unnatural about it, as we have already 
observed. According to our view, on the other hand, the man who 
judges the murderer does the same things if he hates his brother. 
It is, however, very conceivable, that a man may not recognise the 
same sin in the hatred as in the murder, and will therefore set him- 
self above his fellow-creature. Just in the same way, therefore, as 
our Lord, in the Sermon on the Mount, is the Apostle here en- 

* The greater number of modern expositors bare misunderstood the Apostle's re- 
presentation in this place. Benecke comes the nearest to the truth, hut at the same 
time hehas not accurately and pointedly conceived the character of the pious Gen- 
tiles described in ii. 14, 15, inasmuch as he also only understands by these persons men 
outwardly faithful to the law, without recognising in ^ them the elements of repentance 
and faith. The manner in which he approximates to the view taken by us, shows it- 
self especially in his remarks on ver. 33, where he calls attention to the fact, that in the 
very act of condemning others, that very sin is incurred which in its turn condemns 
the condemnor. 
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engaged in bringing to mens consciousness their sins in their 
root. 

A to refers to i. 32, where the knowledge of God's law is attri- 
buted to sinners. On account of this knowledge, even he who 
transgresses the law in a less obvious manner, and judges his fel- 
low-man, has no excuse, for the law requires also humility and 
compassionate love. 'Ev $ is not to be explained by means of 
^tJN!l, DUt as the following words t& axrrd shew, by supplying 
iv Tovr<p. The stress is laid upon the fact, that the person judg- 
ing commits the same sin as the person condemned. 

Ver. 2. The Apostle illustrates the foregoing thought by the 
idea of the divine justice. God's judgment is an absolutely true 
one, and therefore punishes sin as well in its subtler as in its 
grosser manifestations, since the law demands its perfect fulfil- 
ment. 

Kcnh dXrjBeiav is to be construed with tcpljia, as designating the 
nature of the divine agency in the work of judgment. The verdict 
of men is often erroneous, God's judgment alone can judge hidden 
sins according to truth. 

Vers. 3, 4. In order to awaken the consciousness of sin in 
these persons, the Apostle next points out that the impunity they 
had hitherto enjoyed in their sinful state was not to be considered 
a sign of God's grace towards them, since the only object of God's 
long-suffering was to lead them to repentance. That therefore which 
the law was intended to produce, fierdvota, was just the thing which 
was still wanting in them, whilst those who are depicted afterwards 
(ii. 14, 15.) had obtained this blessing. 

In ver 3 \oyl^r) Si tovto is to be understood, " But canst thou 
suppose or dream?" Ver. 4. The expressions 'xprjarori]^ dvoyv) 
and fuucpoOvpla contain a climax describing the relation of God 
to this class of sinners, who are often with the most difficulty con- 
vinced of their guilt. XprjcrrSrij^ namely denotes goodness in 
general, dvoyt) its exercise in postponing punishment, fJLaKpo0v/Mla 
again signifies continued dpoffl. To all three St Paul applies the 
expression ttXovto?, which he frequently uses as synonymous with 
wXripcofia. (See Rom. ix. 23, xi. 23 ; Ephes. i. 7, ii. 7, iii. 16 ; 
C0I08S. i. 27.) Merdvota denotes in this place, exactly as in the 
gospels (see notes to Matth. iii. 2), the painful conviction of sin, 
accompanied with a longing hope of help from above. Repentance 

o 
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is the mother of compassion, and covers a brothers sin, instead of 
judging it. This expression is not however one of those in current 
use with St Paul ; it is only found besides 2 Cor. vii. 9 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 25. 

Ver. 5. The abuse of the long-suffering of God only leaves there- 
fore in the mind of the impenitent a fearful looking for of future 
judgment which is ever becoming more oppressive. 

S/ckypomyi denotes that state in which a man has no power, i.e., 
no desire of receiving spiritual things, by which the influences of 
divine grace are rendered ineffectual, and the exercise of repent- 
ance prevented. The form dfjLeravorjTo? is only found in this place 
in the N. T. Kara is here )o be taken in the sense of " accord- 
ing to the proportion/' but not, as Koppe suggests, as if it stood 
for the dativus instrumenti. The rjfiipa opyffc is to be under- 
stood of the general day of decision, of the judgment of the world, 
on which the manifestation of the righteousness of God so long 
deferred will infallibly take place. Now the man who despises the 
goodness of God is increasing his guilt against this day of decision, 
and therefore increasing that punishment which proceeds from Gods 
punitive justice. In the expression treasured up 0/3717, therefore, 
the cause is put for the effect. The substantive Si/ccuo/epurla is 
only found in this passage of the N. T. ; the only other place in 
which it is used is in a Greek translation of Hosea, vi. 5. Auuuo- 
/eplTqs is found 2 Maccab. xii. 41. Instead of diro/eaXifyeay; some 
MSS. read avrairoioaem, at the same time the preponderance of 
evidence of critical authority requires us to retain the common 
reading. A considerable number of MSS. read Kal after diroxa- 
Xityew, and Mill, Wetstein, and Enapp have approved of this 
reading ; at the same time teal, it is plain, has only been inserted 
on account of the three consecutive genitives, and therefore it is 
better with Griesbach to erase /cat. The passage loses all appear- 
ance of singularity, if we only consider Sitcawtcpurla rov Oeov as 
one conception, and the subject of the diroKokxr^^. 

Vers. 6-8. This passage, which describes so simply the course 
of retributive justice, has been misunderstood on the part of the 
[Roman] Catholics, and used as evidence against the Protestant 
doctrine o\ justification by faith ; it has in consequence been inter- 
preted with an excess of caution on the part of Protestants. We can- 
not in fact agree with them in thinking that the Apostle intended to 
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speak merely objectively of the judgment of God, and that he wished 
to assert, not that any one would actually on account of his works, 
receive eternal life, but only that if any one had these to shew, he 
would receive it ; the fact being that no one has them, because all 
without exception are sinful, and therefore no one can, on account 
of his works, obtain everlasting life. Now, there is no doubt that 
this argument is in perfect harmony with St Paul's principles, but 
if he had intended to use it in this place, surely he would not imme- 
diately afterwards have spoken of Gentiles, who did the works of 
the law (ii. 14, 15). The key to the interpretation of this pas- 
sage is rather to be found in the definition given in ver. 7 of a 
true iprfov dya06v, by means of which the words iroieiv rh rod 
vofiov will likewise receive their correct meaning. From the 
whole tenor of the Apostles argument, it is plain that the term 
epyov aryadov cannot be understood merely of an outward work 
done in obedience to an outward law, which work might be 
combined with inward self-conceit and pride, but only of works 
proceeding from a genuine state of penitence, of which state 
faith always forms an element. As Abraham and other saints, be- 
fore the coming of Christ, lived a life of faith, so individual pious 
Gentiles had also those germs of faith in their hearts, without which 
no 2prya dyadd are possible, because where they are wanting the 
best actions to outward appearance remain £(rya ve/cpd. We may 
therefore affirm, that God always judges men according to their 
works, as well those who lived before Christ, as those who live 
after Him, because, in fact, the inward man must ever be mani- 
fested in certain outward appearances, and the latter bear testimony 
to the character of the former. We may, however, also say, vice 
versa, that as well before as after Christ, men are always judged 
according to their faith, because it alone is the principle of good 
works ; indeed, we might call faith itself the greatest and most im- 
portant work (see Notes to John vi. 29), inasmuch as it is the 
mother of all good works. The faith of men before and after 
Christ is not therefore something specifically different, but only 
different in degree and in object. (See notes Rom. iii. 21, etc., 
Hebr. xi. 1, etc.) But as faith in its highest exercise causes men to 
judge themselves, in so far are believers under the New Covenant 
not judged at all (John iii. 18), and thus the difficulty of the pre- 
sent passage vanishes when viewed on this side also. The remark, 

a 2 
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therefore, which Hopfher and Usteri make, that St Paul is here 
considering the subject from a merely legal point of view, is 
so far well founded, as, that if this bad not been the case, St 
Paul would not have so expressed himself.* At the same time, 
the thought, although the Apostle proceeds from legal premises, 
has acquired such an universal application, that it has its truth, 
with regard to God's judicial dealings, for all stages of spiritual 
development. The distinction between the blessedtiess of heaven 
and the degrees of this blessedness, which latter depend upon the 
man's works, whilst faith is the condition of the former, is no doubt 
in itself correct and scriptural (see notes to 1 Cor. iii. 11, etc.), 
but it has nothing whatever to do with the present passage. 
Beiche's interpretation of this text is quite a mistaken one. He 
wishes namely, that a distinction should be made between the 
moral order of the world and the limitation of this order by the 
grace which is in Christ ; in this case the former is alone spoken 
of, and the latter left entirely out of sight. But he considers the 
latter to be merely an amnesty once allowed for certain circum- 
stances, and which admits of no farther extension so as to embrace 
the world after Christ. It is manifest, however, that the very na- 
ture of Christianity, as a means of salvation, as an institution cal- 
culated for all men in all ages, would be entirely destroyed by such 
an assumption. The grace of God in Christ does not contract the 
range of the general moral order of the world, but establishes it 
upon its real principles, and gives it the fullest scope. Finally, 
this and similar passages (as e. g. iii. 6, xiv. 10, 1 Cor. v. 13) on 
the subject of the last judgment, are particularly important as com- 
ing from St Paul, inasmuch as we may oonclude from them that St 
Paul did not entertain any discrepant views with respect to the 
damnation and the resurrection of the wicked. He expresses him- 
self openly, in fact, on neither subject (only in 2 Thess. i. 9, we 
find the words " eternal destruction"), and much in his epistles seems 
to speak to the contrary. (See notes to Rom. xi. 82, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 
etc.) But from his description of the day of judgment it is yet 
probable that, whilst St Paul kept that side of the question in the 

* At the same time we find, even in 1 Sam. xxvi. 23, " The Lord recompenses every 
man according to his righteousness and bis faith. On the other hand, in Ps. xxviii. 4 ; 
Eccles. xii. 14 ; .Terem. xvii. 10, as well as in Matth. xvi. 17, mention is made of trorks 
only. 
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back-ground, be fundamentally entertained the same views as the 
other writers of the N. T. 

As regards the construction, Reiche has tried to connect once 
more, tyjrovo-i, with §»^j/ amviov, and, on the other hand, to at- 
tach Sogav k. t. X. to dTroBdxret ; but, although this connection is 
not altogether impossible, we prefer, in common with almost all 
other expositors, the connection of Zpn\v diwvcov with dirobdyaei, in 
whioh case h6%av %qrov<n stands in opposition to rot? /jl€V k. t. X. 
Yet it is still undeniably a very forced construction to connect 
(frrofrr* fyyqv dubviov with to*<? f>e, and then to let the accusative, 
which is governed by aTroSaxrei, come between. In the conception 
of the epyov dryaOov we are to have respect, as has been already 
observed, not merely to the lawfulness of the deed, but especially 
to the sincerity of the motive, which can be nothing but faith, 
without which it is impossible to please God in any stage whatso- 
ever of spiritual life ; it stands therefore opposed, not only to the 
Spyov irowjpov, but also especially to the %pyov ve/cpov. The ad- 
dition, /caff \nroiJLovr\v (see Rom. xv. 4 ; 1 Thess. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 6), 
refers to the continuance of activity in well-doing, and forms the 
contrast with those transient ebullitions of better feelings in the 
heart, of which even the wicked are not entirely destitute, but 
which disappear as quickly as they arise. The expression may be 
resolved into iraat tow inroyAvoww iv epy<p ctryaOq). The sense 
of spiritual need which belongs to those who receive eternal life is 
pointed out in the opposition, in which ty)Teu> denotes the hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness, doga, rtfirf and d<\>6apala 
are to be regarded as forming a climax. The future glory is con- 
trasted with the present shame, which is often the lot of the humble 
man here below ; the rcfirj with that drcfiia which he recognises as 
his desert ; the cuf>0ap<rla with that tiaraum?? and (f>0opd with 
which he feels himself now burdened. 

Ver. 8. The accusatives opyrjv teal dvfjuov ought to have followed 
the preceding ^(otjv dui>PLOP. The Apostle, however, drops that 
construction, and finishes the sentence as if dTroBodtjarerai had gone 
before. Sdvaro? should also, properly speaking, have been op- 
posed to the idea of life in the preceding clause ; the words opyrj 
xal ffvfjLos, however, denote the cause instead of the effect, just as 
in verse 5. With respect to the expression 6c i£ ipideia?, we may 
remark, that it is founded upon the figure of the being born of a 
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certain element, an idea which is elsewhere expressed by wo? or 
-rkxvov. (See Phil. i. 16, 17, 1 John iv. 6.) The word ipidela* 
is only found amongst classical writers in the works of Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 2, 3) ; he uses it in the sense of " faction, party." The 
etymology of the word is doubtful ; it may come from ipt0€va> 
(from $pu>v, " wool,") which means " to work in wool," and then 
" to work " in general, " to work at a person, to seek to bring a 
person over to one's own side ;" or it may come from 3/w, " strife," 
and from the verb epl&cv, when it would signify " love of strife." 
This meaning is best suited to the use made of the word in the 
language of the N. T. (See 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Galat. v. 20 ; Phil. i. 
17, ii. 3 ; James iii. 14.) Since, in this place, ipidela is opposed 
to epyov ar/adov y it can naturally only denote rebellion against 
God, which is the contrary to self-surrender to Him, and devotion 
towards Him. In this condition the man believes himself to pos- 
sess all that is necessary for him, and is, therefore, without spiritual 
desires and aspirations. The opposition /cai anreidovai k. t. X. 
gives here a more exact description of the state of the godless, as 
the opposition above typ-ovai k. t. X., of the condition of the 
righteous. The root of their sin is disobedience to the truth. The 
lie should properly be set against the truth in this passage ; the 
Apostle, however, puts for it dSucla, inasmuch as this word, which 
forms the contrary to Sitccuoavprj, contains in itself the idea of the 
lie. 

Ver. 9, 10. The Apostle repeats once more the same thought 
for the sake of greater emphasis, but, in the first place, with that 
modification which is usually found in the accounts of the divine 
judgments given in the N. T., namely, that the gracious acceptance 
of believers, and not the just rejection of unbelievers, is mentioned 
last, so as to leave upon the mind the oheerful impression of that 
redemption which has been accomplished (see notes to Matth. xxv. 
41-46) ; and, in the second place, with a more distinct reference 
to the Jews, whose condition alone he considers in fuller detail in 
what follows. In fact, in the case of the Jews, both blessing and 
curse must necessarily manifest themselves with increased inten- 
sity, since they had much fuller means of becoming acquainted with 
God, as the following representation proves. The Jews, therefore, 
are so far from being exempt from the general judgment as the 

• With respect to iptfala see the Excursus of Fritzsche, vol. i. p. 143 sqq. 
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chosen people of God, that it visits them the more severely in case 
of unfaithfulness. 

The opposite to oTevoxppla, that is to say ivpvx&pla, is not 
found in the N. T., though it is used by classical writers. The 
word denotes, like ffKfyv;, the spiritual punishment of sin, since, 
in this place, it is not the earthly consequences of wickedness that 
are spoken of, but the punishments inflicted at the rjpApa opyrj? 
(ver. 5), on which account also it is said iraaa ^rc^ ovQpimov, 
which cannot be said of earthly punishments, since many wicked 
men escape them altogether. In the same way the expressions Soga, 
Ti/uq, and elpqvrj, in this passage, only refer to the inward aspects 
of man's life (see ver. 16), for to all outward appearance the con- 
trary is the case in this world, on which account the natural man, 
in his false security/ supposes that he shall be able to escape the 
judgment of God, (ver. 3.) The more special definitions of ver. 
7, 8, are here resolved into the abstract terms kclkov and cvyadov. 
The verb Ipxercu or l<m must be supplied. 

Ver. 11. The higher position of the Jews, simply on account of 
their descent from Abraham after the flesh, a prerogative which 
they were always so ready to assert against the Gentiles, is denied 
by the Apostle on the grounds of the impartiality of God ; the 
free improvement and application of those means to which each 
man has aooess, is that which alone determines his character in the 
sight of God; (see notes Matth. xv. 14, etc.) The privileges of 
the Jews therefore only heightened their responsibility ; it was 
the faithful use of them which alone raised the worth of the posses- 
sore. We are not however to think that the converts from Judaism 
are alluded to in this text ; the Apostle is rather treating the sub- 
ject, as well as regards the Jews as the Gentiles, entirely irrespec- 
tively of individuals, in order to demonstrate from it the necessity 
of some other way of salvation than that which the law presented. 
(The substantive irpoauyjrokrp^la is also found Ephes.vi. 9; Coloss. 
iii. 25; James ii. 1.) 

Vers. 12, 13. As the cause of the greater responsibility of the 
Jews, and the lesser of the Gentiles, the Apostle brings forward the 
law of Moses which the Gentiles did not possess. But the grace 
of God always supposes the exercise of free will in man, and there- 
fore wherever this grace is at work, the guilt of man may be in- 
creased through the abuse of his freedom. 

'Avofioy; is not intended to express here the absolute absence of 
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all law,* as ver. 15 shows, but only the want of the positive law of 
Moses. In 1 Cor. ix. 21, hwofio<; is found as the opposite to 
dvofux;. The opposite terms Sia vofjuov and avoy*&; are naturally 
to be understood as signifying, " with or without reference to the 
law of Moses." The words avbyja^ ical dnrdkovvrai are startling, 
we might expect that they would not be judged at all. But be- 
cause no one is absolutely without law, he shall be judged accord- 
ing to his knowledge. The awcokeia cannot therefore either be 
considered as something absolute. In the same way we* find Luke 
xii. 48, that he who knew not his Lord's will received few stripes, 
but by no means none at all. We shall reserve for the notes on Bom. 
iii. 21, the more exact determination of the meaning of SUcuoi, and 
8i/cauo07]<rovTai, and only in this place observe with respect to them 
that they stand opposed to dnroXovvrai, and tcpi0ri<rovTa4. In this 
passage, tra&aOai might have been substituted for SUcuos ehai or 
BcKacovcrdac, since it is only the divine acknowledgment of the exist- 
ing SiKauxrvvr) which is intended ; but of course, God, who is eter- 
nal truth, cannot recognize anything which does not exist. The 
iroirp-al rov vofwv have therefore in St Paul's opinion a certain 
Si/cawavvrj at all stages of their spiritual life. But since the per- 
formance of the law before regeneration is that which is here spoken 
of, the Bi/caioavvr), which God recognizes in the doers of the law, 
can of course only be understood of the IBla Succuocvvt]. This 
must however be recognised as far as it goes ; it is by no means, 
in consequence of hereditary sin, a matter of indifference, whether 
a man endeavours to observe the law or not. The righteousness 
of the law in its genuine form, that is to say, when the man re- 
tains the consciousness of his own need, prepares the way for the 
reception of that righteousness which is by faith, whilst unfaithful- 
ness renders it more difficult For that opinion, of which we have 
already spoken in our observations on ver. 6, which affirms that the 
Apostle is here only speaking hypothetically of the performance of 
the law, since that was altogether beyond the power of sinful man, 
is plainly inadmissible, since he speaks in the verses immediately 
following of Gentiles who do perform the works of the law. That 
this however does not deny the truth, that man in his natural state 
is unable to keep the law, will be shown in the following remarks. 

• In classical writers dpo/iui is only found in the signification of " contrary to law;" 
even in Isocrates Panegyr. p. 28, edit Mori, this meaning is to be retained, although in 
this passage the other meaning " without law," is also interwoven. (See Alberti obscr- 
vatt. in N. T., p. 478.) 
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De Wette 8 interpretation of the passage is entirely wrong ; for he 
asserts that ver. 1 3 refers altogether to the Jews, and that St Paul 
only returns to the mention of the Gentiles in ver. 14. Bather 
does ver. 13 refer to all who keep the law, whether they be 
Jews or Gentiles ; but since the possibility of observing the law 
might appear to be inconceivable in the case of the Gentiles, 
it is explained in ver. 14 how far this might be predicated of them 
also. 

Vers. 14, 15. In order to prove that it might be said of Gentiles 
also that they performed the law, tho Apostle proceeds to demon- 
strate, in the first place, that a law was in fact also given to the 
Gentiles. He defines this law as a vo/ao? ypairrb? h> reus tcap- 
8£u?, which expression forms a contrast with the law of the (X T., 
which was engraven on tables of stone (see 2 Cor. iii. 2, 3), and ob- 
viously means by this term the voice of God in the conscience, which 
makes itself heard, in however indistinct a manner, even in the most 
degraded state of the heathen world. But with respect to the relation 
which this inward law bears to the outwardly given law of Moses, we 
must allow that the latter is not only more clear and definite, and much 
more exact in its demauds, but also that it stands much higher on 
this account especially, that it clai ms most expressly to be the law 
of God himself. The want of this distinct reference of the law to 
God, in the case of the inward law of the heathen, manifests itself 
most clearly by the inward struggle of their thoughts ; for the lan- 
guage of lust and sin always succeeds in making itself heard in 
conflict with this better voice, because the latter is not expressly 
recognised as that, which it really is, the voice of the Most High 
God ; at the same time, the more indistinct the inward law appears, 
the more exalted is the faithfulness of those who yield obedience to 
its weak and confused admonitions. The difference, therefore, be- 
tweeu the law of the heathen, and the clear law of Moses, invested 
as it is with undoubted divine authority, is immense, and, in conse- 
quence, the advantage of the Jews in the possession of this law was very 
great also. At the same time, this difference appears to be some- 
what diminished by the fact, that the Mosaic law with all its deii- 
niteness, required for any particular case an application determined 
by the manner of its exposition and interpretation ; and this natu- 
rally depended as much upon the whole state of mind of the indivi- 
dual Jew, as the interpretation of the inward law upon that of the 
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olass belonged the great mass of the Jews and individual Gentiles. 
Their condition is only apparently better than that of those be- 
longing to the first class, since, whilst they lacked the latter's coarse 
sensuality and vice, they suffered from spiritual blindness and want 
of love, so that their apparent virtues were in fact but "splendida 
vitia." To the third class, lastly, belong those who not only have 
avoided the grosser outbreaks of sin, but at the same time also re- 
cognise, with penitent sorrow, their inward sinfulness, and enter- 
tain a longing for a more perfect condition. Of these alone can 
it be said, that they keep that law (ii. 14, 15, 26, 27) which de- 
mands love and truth. They fulfil the law of love in that hu- 
mility which will not permit them to judge their weak fellow- 
creatures ; they fulfil the truth in that repentance which teaches 
them to condemn their own sins, even when they do not break out 
into gross iniquity. A picture of this genuine Gentile piety is pre- 
sented to us in Cornelius (Acts x.) ; and St Paul can only have 
meant such, according to his fundamental principles, in chapter ii. 
14,15, 26,27.* 

Accordingly the person mentioned in ii. 1, as judging others, 
is a man who has not indeed outwardly indulged in the same grosser 
sins, which he condemns in others, but who is in fact inwardly 
living after a subtler form in the same corrupt frame of mind ; 
and it is just this which is expressed by the words rh yhp avrh 
irp6xr<r€i,<;. According to the usual interpretation, it must be e.g. a 
murderer who condemns another for murder, an assumption which 
has altogether something unnatural about it, as we have already 
observed. According to our view, on the other hand, the man who 
judges the murderer does the same things if he hates his brother. 
It is, however, very conceivable, that a man may not recognise the 
same sin in the hatred as in the murder, and will therefore set him- 
self above his fellow-creature. Just in the same way, therefore, as 
our Lord, in the Sermon on the Mount, is the Apostle here en- 

* The greater number of modern expositors hare misunderstood the Apostle's re- 
presentation in this place. Benecke comes the nearest to the truth, hut at the same 
time he has not accurately and pointedly conceived the character of the pious Gen- 
tiles described in ii. 14, 15, inasmuch as he also only understands by these persons men 
outwardly faithful to the law, without recognising in^them the elements of repentance 
and faith. The manner in which he approximates to the view taken by us, shows it- 
self especially in his remarks on ver. 33, where he calls attention to the fact, that in the 
very act of condemning others, that very sin is incurred which in its turn condemns 
the condemnor. 
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engaged in bringing to mens consciousness their sins in their 
root. 

A io refers to i. 32, where the knowledge of God's law is attri- 
buted to sinners. On account of this knowledge, even he who 
transgresses the law in a less obvious manner, and judges his fel- 
low-man, has no excuse, for the law requires also humility and 
compassionate love. \Ev <p is not to be explained by means of 
■TOJN^a, but as the following words rh airrd shew, by supplying 
iv Tovr<p. The stress is laid upon the fact, that the person judg- 
ing commits the same sin as the person condemned. 

Ver. 2. The Apostle illustrates the foregoing thought by the 
idea of the divine justice. God's judgment is an absolutely true 
one, and therefore punishes sin as well in its subtler as in its 
grosser manifestations, since the law demands its perfect fulfil- 
ment 

Karh dXrfBeiav is to be construed with /cpljia, as designating the 
nature of the divine agency in the work of judgment. The verdict 
of men is often erroneous, God's judgment alone can judge hidden 
sins according to truth. 

Vers. 3, 4. In order to awaken the consciousness of sin in 
these persons, the Apostle next points out that the impunity they 
had hitherto enjoyed in their sinful state was not to be considered 
a sign of God's grace towards them, since the only object of God's 
long-suffering was to lead them to repentance. That therefore which 
the law was intended to produce, fierdvoia, was just the thing which 
was still wanting in them, whilst those who are depicted afterwards 
(ii. 14, 15.) had obtained this blessing. 

In ver 3 \oy%y Si tovto is to be understood, " But canst thou 
suppose or dream?" Ver. 4. The expressions 'xprjaTorrj^ dvvffl 
and fuucpoOv/ila contain a climax describing the relation of God 
to this class of sinners, who are often with the most difficulty con- 
vinced of their guilt. XprjaTorrj^ namely denotes goodness in 
general, avoyji its exercise in postponing punishment, fiaKpoOvfila 
again signifies continued dvoyf). To all three St Paul applies the 
expression ttXovtos, which he frequently uses as synonymous with 
wTJipoofia. (See Rom. ix. 23, xi. 23 ; Ephes. i. 7, ii. 7, iii. 16 ; 
C0I08S. i. 27.) Merdvoca denotes in this place, exactly as in the 
gospels (see notes to Matth. iii. 2), the painful conviction of sin, 
accompanied with a longing hope of help from above. Repentance 

G 
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is the mother of compassion, and covers a brothers sin, instead of 
judging it. This expression is not however one of those in current 
use with St Paul ; it is only found besides 2 Cor. vii. 9 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 25. 

Ver. 5. The abuse of the long-suffering of God only leaves there- 
fore in the mind of the impenitent a fearful looking for of future 
judgment which is ever becoming more oppressive. 

StcXypoTT)? denotes that state in which a man has no power, i.e., 
no desire of receiving spiritual things, by which the influences of 
divine grace are rendered ineffectual, and the exercise of repent- 
ance prevented. The form dfteravSryro? is only found in this place 
in the N. T. Karh is here *> be taken in the sense of " accord- 
ing to the proportion," but not, as Koppe suggests, as if it stood 
for the dativus instrumenti. The f)p£pa opyffc is to be under- 
stood of the general day of deoision, of the judgment of the world, 
on which the manifestation of the righteousness of God so long 
deferred will infallibly take place. Now the man who despises the 
goodness of God is increasing his guilt against this day of decision, 
and therefore increasing that punishment which proceeds from God s 
punitive justice. In the expression treasured up 0/3717, therefore, 
the cause is put for the effect. The substantive SiKcuo/epwla is 
only found in this passage of the N. T. ; the only other place in 
which it is used is in a Greek translation of Hosea, vi. 5. Auccuo- 
Kplrrfi is found 2 Maccab. xii. 4 1 . Instead of a7roKa\vy^€0D<; some 
MSS. read avraTrohocrew, at the same time the preponderance of 
evidence of critical authority requires us to retain the common 
reading. A considerable number of MSS. read ical after diro/ea- 
Xityew, and Mill, Wetstein, and Knapp have approved of this 
reading ; at the same time tca\ y it is plain, has only been inserted 
on account of the three consecutive genitives, and therefore it is 
better with Griesbach to erase teal. The passage loses all appear- 
ance of singularity, if we only consider St/ccuo/cpuria rod Qeov as 
one conception, and the subject of the diroKaku^^. 

Vers. 6-8. This passage, which describes so simply the course 
of retributive justice, has been misunderstood on the part of the 
[Roman] Catholics, and used as evidence against the Protestant 
doctrine ol justification by faith ; it has in consequence been inter- 
preted with an excess of caution on the part of Protestants. We can- 
not in fact agree with them in thinking that the Apostle intended to 
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speak merely objectively of the judgment of God, and that he wished 
to assert, not that any one would actually on account of his works, 
receive eternal life, but only that if any one had these to shew, he 
would receive it ; the fact being that no one has them, because all 
without exception are sinful, and therefore no one can, on account 
of his works, obtain everlasting life. Now, there is no doubt that 
this argument is in perfect harmony with St Paul's principles, but 
if he had intended to use it in this place, surely he would not imme- 
diately afterwards have spoken of Gentiles, who did the works of 
the law (ii. 14, 15). The key to the interpretation of this pas- 
sage is rather to be found in the definition given in ver. 7 of a 
true Ipyov dryaffdv, by means of which the words iroieZv ra rod 
vofAov will likewise receive their correct meaning. From the 
whole tenor of the Apostle's argument, it is plain that the term 
Ipyov aryadov cannot be understood merely of an outward work 
done in obedience to an outward law, which work might be 
combined with inward self-conceit and pride, but only of works 
proceeding from a genuine state of penitence, of which state 
faith always forms an element* As Abraham and other saints, be- 
fore the coming of Christ, lived a life of faith, so individual pious 
Gentiles had also those germs of faith in their hearts, without which 
no epya aryaffd are possible, because where they are wanting the 
best actions to outward appearance remain epya ve/epd. We may 
therefore affirm, that God always judges men according to their 
works, as well those who lived before Christ, as those who live 
after Him, because, in fact, the inward man must ever be mani- 
fested in certain outward appearances, and the latter bear testimony 
to the character of the former. We may, however, also say, vice 
versd, that as well before as after Christ, men are always judged 
according to their faith, because it alone is the principle of good 
works ; indeed, we might call faith itself the greatest and most im- 
portant work (see Notes to John vi. 29), inasmuch as it is the 
mother of all good works. The faith of men before and after 
Christ is not therefore something specifically different, but only 
different in degree and in object. (See notes Bom. iii. 21, etc., 
Hebr. xi. 1, etc.) But as faith in its highest exercise causes men to 
judge themselves, in so far are believers under the New Covenant 
not judged at all (John iii. 18), and thus the difficulty of the pre- 
sent passage vanishes when viewed on this side also. The remark, 
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therefore, which Hopfher and Usteri make, that St Paul is here 
considering the subject from a merely legal point of view, is 
so far well founded, as, that if this bad not been the case, St 
Paul would not have so expressed himself.* At the same time, 
the thought, although the Apostle proceeds from legal premises, 
has acquired such an universal application, that it has its truth, 
with regard to God's judicial dealings, for all stages of spiritual 
development. The distinction between the blessedness of heaven 
and the degrees of this blessedness, which latter depend upon the 
mans works, whilst faith is the condition of the former, is no doubt 
in itself correct and scriptural (see notes to 1 Cor. iii. 11, etc.), 
but it has nothing whatever to do with the present passage. 
Beiche's interpretation of this text is quite a mistaken one. He 
wishes namely, that a distinction should be made between the 
moral order of the world and the limitation of this order by the 
grace which is in Christ ; in this case the former is alone spoken 
of, and the latter left entirely out of sight. But he considers the 
latter to be merely an amnesty once allowed for certain circum- 
stances, and which admits of no fartl^r extension so as to embrace 
the world after Christ. It is manifest, however, that the very na- 
ture of Christianity, as a means of salvation, as on institution cal- 
culated for all men in all ages, would be entirely destroyed by such 
an assumption. The grace of God in Christ does not contract tho 
range of the general moral order of the world, but establishes it 
upon its real principles, and gives it the fullest scope. Finally, 
this and similar passages (as e. g. iii. 6, xiv. 10, 1 Cor. v. 13) on 
the subject of the last judgment, are particularly important as com- 
ing from St Paul, inasmuch as we may conolude from them that St 
Paul did not entertain any discrepant views with respect to the 
damnation and the resurrection of the wicked. He expresses him- 
self openly, in fact, on neither subject (only in 2 Thess. i. 9, we 
find the words " eternal destruction'*), and much in his epistles seems 
to speak to the contrary. (See notes to Rom. xi. 82, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 
etc.) But from his description of the day of judgment it is yet 
probable that, whilst St Paul kept that side of the question in the 

* At the same time we find, even in 1 Sam. xxvi. 23, " The Lord recompenses every 
man according to his righteousness and his faith. On the other hand, in Ps. xxviii. 4 ; 
Eccles. xii. 14 ; Jcrem. xvii. 10, as well as in Matth. xvi. 17, mention is made of works 
only. 
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back-ground, he fundamentally entertained the same views as the 
other writers of the N. T. 

As regards the construction, Reiche has tried to connect once 
more, IfrrowTi, with §a>^i/ amviov, and, on the other hand, to at- 
tach Sogav k, t. X. to diroBaxrei ; but, although this connection is 
not altogether impossible, we prefer, in common with almost all 
other expositors, the connection of \jm\v drnvtov with dTroSanrei, in 
which case Sogav tfarov<ri stands in opposition to to£? fJ^v tc. r. \. 
Yet it is still undeniably a very forced construction to connect 
(frTofor* tprqv duovtov with to*? 8e, and then to let the accusative, 
which is governed by dwoSdxrec, come between. In the conception 
of the epyov dr/aOov we are to have respect, as has been already 
observed, not merely to the lawfulness of the deed, but especially 
to the sincerity of the motive, which can be nothing but faith, 
without winch it is impossible to please God in any stage whatso- 
ever of spiritual life ; it stands therefore opposed, not only to the 
Ipyov irovripov, but also especially to the Zpyov ve/cpov. The ad- 
dition, Kaff v7rofiowjv (see Rom. xv. 4 ; 1 Thess. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 6), 
refers to the continuance of activity in well-doing, and forms the 
contrast with those transient ebullitions of better feelings in the 
heart, of which even the wicked are not entirely destitute, but 
which disappear as quickly as they arise. The expression may be 
resolved into waai toZ? imofievovaw iv epytp dryadtp. The sense 
of spiritual need which belongs to those who receive eternal life is 
pointed out in the opposition, in which ifrrelv denotes the hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness. A6%a, rifirf and dfyOapcria 
are to be regarded as forming a climax. The future glory is con- 
trasted with the present shame, which is often the lot of the humble 
man here below ; the ti/aiJ with that drvfila which he recognises as 
his desert ; the dcpOapala with that juitcuott)? and <f>0opd with 
which he feels himself now burdened. 

Ver. 8. The accusatives opyrjv /ecu Ovfiov ought to have followed 
the preceding fyotjv dubviov. The Apostle, however, drops that 
construction, and finishes the sentence as if dirohoOriaerav had gone 
before. Gdvaros should also, properly speaking, have been op- 
posed to the idea of life in the preceding clause ; the words opyfj 
koX Ovfios, however, denote the cause instead of the effect, just as 
in verse 5. With respect to the expression 6i if; ipiOeias, we may 
remark, that it is founded upon the figure of the being born of a 
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certain element, an idea which is elsewhere expressed by wo? or 
riwov. (See Phil. i. 16, 17, 1 John iv. 5.) The word ipiBela* 
is only found amongst classical writers in the works of Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 2, 3) ; he uses it in the sense of " faction, party." The 
etymology of the word is doubtful ; it may come from iptOewo 
(from ipiovy " wool/') which means " to work in wool," and then 
" to work " in general, " to work at a person, to seek to bring a 
person over to one's own side ;" or it may come from £/w, '* strife," 
and from the verb epigeiv, when it would signify " love of strife." 
This meaning is best suited to the use made of the word in the 
language of the N. T. (See 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Galat. v. 20 ; Phil. i. 
17, ii. 3 ; James iii. 14.) Since, in this place, ipitieia is opposed 
to epyov aryadopy it can naturally only denote rebellion against 
God, which is the contrary to self-surrender to Him, and devotion 
towards Him. In this condition the man believes himself to pos- 
sess all that is necessary for him, and is, therefore, without spiritual 
desires and aspirations. The opposition ical arrreidovcn tc. t. X. 
gives here a more exact description of the state of the godless, as 
the opposition above (forovcri k. t. X., of the condition of the 
righteous. The root of their sin is disobedience to the truth. The 
lie should properly be set against the truth in this passage ; the 
Apostle, however, puts for it d&ucla, inasmuch as this word, which 
forms the contrary to huccuoawq, contains in itself the idea of the 
lie. 

Ver. 9, 10. The Apostle repeats once more the same thought 
for the sake of greater emphasis, but, in the first place, with that 
modification which is usually found in the accounts of the divine 
judgments given in the N. T., namely, that the gracious acceptance 
of believers, and not the just rejection of unbelievers, is mentioned 
last, so as to leave upon the mind the cheerful impression of that 
redemption which has been accomplished (see notes to Matth. xxv. 
41-46) ; and, in the second place, with a more distinct reference 
to the Jews, whose condition alone he considers in fuller detail in 
what follows. In fact, in the case of the Jews, both blessing and 
curse must necessarily manifest themselves with increased inten- 
sity, since they had much fuller means of becoming acquainted with 
God, as the following representation proves. The Jews, therefore, 
are so far from being exempt from the general judgment as the 

• With respect to IptOtta see the Excursus of Fritzsche, vol. i. p. 148 sqq. 
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chosen people of God, that it visits them the more severely in ease 
of unfaithfulness. 

The opposite to (rrafor^pLa, that is to say kvpxrytjapla, is not 
found in the N. T., though it is used by classical writers. The 
word denotes, like dXi^rt?, the spiritual punishment of sin, since, 
in this place, it is not the earthly consequences of wickedness that 
are spoken of, but the punishments inflicted at the fj/jUpa 0/3717? 
(ver. 5), on which account also it is said irdaa y^vxv avOpdyjrov, 
which cannot be said of earthly punishments, since many wicked 
men escape them altogether. In the same way the expressions Sofa, 
ti/jlij, and elprjvrfi in this passage, only refer to the inward aspects 
of man's life (see ver. 16), for to all outward appearance the con- 
trary is the case in this world, on which account the natural man, 
in his false security/ supposes that he shall be able to escape the 
judgment of God, (ver. 3.) The more special definitions of ver. 
7, 8, are here resolved into the abstract terms kcucov and arya£6v. 
The verb ipyerai, or hrn must be supplied. 

Ver. 11. The higher position of the Jews, simply on account of 
their descent from Abraham after the flesh, a prerogative which 
they were always so ready to assert against the Gentiles, is denied 
by the Apostle on the grounds of the impartiality of God ; the 
free improvement and application of those means to which each 
man has access, is that which alone determines his character in the 
sight of God; (see notes Matth. xv. 14, etc.) The privileges of 
the Jews therefore only heightened their responsibility ; it was 
the faithful use of them which alone raised the worth of the posses- 
sors. We are not however to think that the converts from Judaism 
are alluded to in this text ; the Apostle is rather treating the sub- 
ject, as well as regards the Jews as the Gentiles, entirely irrespec- 
tively of individuals, in order to demonstrate from it the necessity 
of some other way of salvation than that which the law presented. 
(The substantive TrpocomroXrjry^la is also found Ephes. vi. 9 ; Coloss. 
iii. 25 ; James ii. 1.) 

Vers. 12, 18. As the cause of the greater responsibility of the 
Jews, and the lesser of the Gentiles, the Apostle brings forward the 
law of Moses which the Gentiles did not possess. But the grace 
of God always supposes the exercise of free will in man, and there- 
fore wherever this grace is at work, the guilt of man may be in- 
creased through the abuse of his freedom. 

'AvofjLoy; is not intended to express here the absolute absence of 
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all law,* as ver. 15 shows, but only the want of the positive law of 
Moses. In 1 Cor. ix. 21, hrvofios is found as the opposite to 
avofios. The opposite terms 8t& pofiov and avofiay; are naturally 
to be understood as signifying, " with or without reference to the 
law of Moses." The words dvofjMK Kal anrokovvTcu are startling, 
we might expect that they would not be judged at all. But be- 
cause no one is absolutely without law, he shall be judged accord- 
ing to his knowledge. The dirwKeia cannot therefore either be 
considered as something absolute. In the same way we" find Luke 
xii. 48, that he who knew not his Lord's will received few stripes, 
but by no means none at all. We shall reserve for the notes on Bom. 
iii. 21, the more exact determination of the meaning of SUcuoi, and 
Si/eauaOiio'ovTai, and only in this place observe with respect to them 
that they stand opposed to ckrokovvrai and KptOr/a-ovra*. In this 
passage, crw^eaOcu might have been substituted for SUcuos elvcu or 
Bucaiov<j0ai y since it is only the divine acknowledgment of the exist- 
ing hiKaio<rvvj\ which is intended ; but of course, God, who is eter- 
nal truth, cannot recognize anything which does not exist. The 
frovqraX rod vojjlov have therefore in St Paul's opinion a certain 
Sucacoavinj at all stages of their spiritual life. But since the per- 
formance of the law before regeneration is that which is here spoken 
of, the SiKaioavvrj, whioh God recognizes in the doers of the law, 
oan of course only be understood of the IBla Sitccuoavvr]. This 
must however be recognised as far as it goes ; it is by no means, 
in consequence of hereditary sin, a matter of indifference, whether 
a man endeavours to observe the law or not. The righteousness 
of the law in its genuine form, that is to say, when the man re- 
tains the consciousness of his own need, prepares the way for the 
reception of that righteousness which is by faith, whilst unfaithful- 
ness renders it more difficult For that opinion, of which we have 
already spoken in our observations on ver. 6, which affirms that the 
Apostle is here only speaking hypothetically of the performance of 
the law, since that was altogether beyond the power of sinful man, 
is plainly inadmissible, since he speaks in the verses immediately 
following of Gentiles who do perform the works of the law. That 
this however does not deny the truth, that man in his natural state 
is unable to keep the law, will be shown in the following remarks. 

• In classical writers <*vo>»« is only found in the signification of " contrary to law f 
even in Isocratet Panegyr. p. 28, edit Mori, this meaning is to be retained, although in 
this passage the other meaning " without law," is also interwoven. (See Alberti obscr- 
vatt. in N. T., p. 473.) 
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De Wette's interpretation of the passage is entirely wrong ; for he 
asserts that ver. 1 3 refers altogether to the Jews, and that St Paul 
only returns to the mention of the Gentiles in ver. 14. Bather 
does ver. 13 refer to all who keep the law, whether they he 
Jews or Gentiles ; hut since the possibility of observing the law 
might appear to he inconceivable in the case of the Gentiles, 
it is explained in ver. 14 how far this might be predicated of them 
also. 

Vers. 14, 15. In order to prove that it might be said of Gentiles 
also that they performed the law, the Apostle proceeds to demon- 
strate, in thejirst place, that a law was in fact also given to the 
Gentiles. He defines this law as a vo/aos ypawrb? iv reus tcap- 
Suik, which expression forms a contrast with the law of the (X T., 
which was engraven on tables of stone (see 2 Cor. iii. 2, 3), and ob- 
viously means by this term the voice of God in the conscience, which 
makes itself heard, in however indistinct a manner, even in the most 
degraded state of the heathen world. But with respect to the relation 
which this inward law bears to the outwardly given law of Moses, we 
must allow that the latter is not only more clear and definite, and much 
more exact in its demands, but also that it stands much higher on 
this account especially, that it claims most expressly to be the law 
of God himself. The want of this distinct reference of the law to 
God, in the case of the inward law of the heathen, manifests itself 
most clearly by the inward struggle of their thoughts ; for the lan- 
guage of lust and sin always succeeds in making itself heard in 
conflict with this better voice, because the latter is not expressly 
recognised as that, which it really is, the voice of the Most High 
God ; at the same time, the more indistinct the inward law appears, 
the more exalted is the faithfulness of those who yield obedience to 
its weak and confused admonitions. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween the law of the heathen, and the clear law of Moses, invested 
as it is with undoubted divine authority, is immense, and, in conse- 
quence, the advantage of the Jews in the possession of this law was very 
great also. At the same time, this difference appears to be some- 
what diminished by the fact, that the Mosaic law with all its defi- 
niteness, required for any particular case an application determined 
by the manner of its exposition and interpretation ; and this natu- 
rally depended as much upon the whole state of mind of the indivi- 
dual Jew, as the interpretation of the inward law upon that of the 
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individual Gentile. However, the number of the purely external 
commandments was so great, that, by means of them, even in those 
characters, amongst the Jews, in which the moral feeling was but 
little developed, there was continually preserved alive the conscious- 
ness of a God, who came to men with inexorably strict requirements. 
But even more important than the information, that even the Gen- 
tiles were not absolutely without law, is, in the second place, the 
express assertion of the Apostle, that they were also in a condition 
to follow this law, to keep its commandments, and to fulfil it (see 
ver. 26, 27). It has already been remarked (on ver. 1), that 
this is not to be understood merely of an external and legal obser- 
vance of it, in that this would by no means deserve to be called the 
fulfilment of the law (%pyov ayaOov, ver. 7), but that the ne- 
cessary condition of every good w ork, faith and love* which never 
exist without one another, must also be pre-supposed in the case of 
the pious Gentiles. But now the question arises, how is this as- 
sertion to be reconciled with the doctrine, that it is only through 
the grace of Christ that really good works can be produced ? 
Through Christ a pure and holy principle of life has been acquired 
for man, the owipfia rov Oeov, which is absolutely without sin, 
even as God. The regenerate, in whom this principle dwells, 
cannot sin ( 1 John iii. 8) ; the sins of the regenerate are in 
fact only the utterances of the sinful old man, who at some mo- 
ments forces back the new, but the inmost centre of their life remains 
untouched by sin. (See more on this subject in the notes to Bom. 
vii. 25.) Such an absolutely pure principle wrought neither in the 
Gentiles, nor in the time before Christ in general ; it was first made 
possible for men to receive it on the completion of the work of 
Christ. (See the notes on John vii. 39.) Therefore also the doc- 
trine of the sinfulness of all men without exception, even of those 
who do the work of the law, retains its full truth ; for in the first 
place, not only is he under sin, who commits it constantly or often, 
but also he who commits it only onoe, or only transgresses the law 
on one side. (See notes to Galat. iii. 10.) If, therefore, the de- 
vout Gentiles sometimes, or even often, followed their better mo- 
tions, yet they did not always do so, and therefore they remained 

* With respect to the sense in which it may be said of the Gentiles also, that they have 
faith and lo?e, further remarks will be found in the notes to Matt. xxt. 31, etc., Rom. iii. 
21, etc., Heb. xi. 1, etc. 
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sinners. But again, the conception which men have of sin, is very 
different according to the degree of their spiritual knowledge. 
Even the better Gentiles were in this respect but little advanced, 
and their performance of the law could never, therefore, be anything 
but a relative one ; only that man, who fails not even in a single word, 
can be reckoned entirely perfect and without sin. (James iii. 2.) The 
possibility of a relative fulfilment of the law is however in contra- 
diction neither to the Scriptural nor Church doctrine of the sinful- 
Bess of human nature ; both Scripture and Church only deny the 
possibility of an absolute fulfilment of the law.* On this account 
also the relative obedience of the Gentiles cannot of course as such 
be taken as the foundation of their eternal blessedness, this could 
only be supplied by such an absolute holiness as is possible to no 
mere man ; but in connection with that whole frame of mind, which 
even a merely relative fulfilment of the law presupposes in a Gen* 
tile, it could form such a foundation, in that this state of mind 
would render him capable of receiving, in penitent faith, that sal- 
vation which is offered in Christ. As, therefore, the true children 
of Abraham are the children of promise in Christ, so also are the 
devout Gentiles, because they also are true children of Abraham. 
(See ii. 28, 29.) This appropriation of the salvation which is in 
Christ on the part of the Gentile world, is recognised in Scripture 
as possible in the doctrine of the " descensus Christi ad inferos." 

A limitation of the conception of a fulfilment of the law, on the 
part of the Gentiles, is therefore by all means required; at the same 
time, notwithstanding this necessary restriction, there is still con- 
tained in this passage a most consolatory truth. Even in the wil- 
derness of the heathen world, does the Apostle teach us, the X6709 
<nr€ppaTuc6$ had scattered his precious seed ; there were Gentiles, 
who, by means of a certain conviction of their sins, had become 
humble and contrite, who had an earnest desire to be faithful to 
the light which was vouchsafed them, who cherished longings for 
a better spiritual state, and therefore possessed the capacity for ap- 
prehending Christ, when He presented Himself to them, wherever 
it might be. These elements were sufficient, according to their 
particular stage of spiritual development, to constitute a foundation 
for eternal blessedness ; in fact, that which did not accrue to them 

• This manifests itself particularly in the doctrines of the gratia universalis, and of 
the actus manuductorii ad conversionem* 
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here, they received in the regions of the dead, after Christ's mani- 
festation there. (See notes to I Pet. hi. 18.) Humhle faithful- 
ness to that knowledge of the Divine which a person possesses, 
however small it is, if at least this ignorance is not self-incurred \ 
will, the Apostle means then to say, receive its reward in whatever 
stage of spiritual development it may exist. Unfaithfulness, on the 
other hand, even when accompanied by the greatest privileges, 
receives at all times its deserved punishment. But the reward of 
the Gentile world, so far as it was well-pleasing to God, was this, 
that it was capable of being led to Christ, because it possessed in 
fMerdvota the capacity for apprehending Him. It was not, there- 
fore, even in the case of the pious Gentiles, works as such, which 
were the condition of their salvation, but the germ of faith from 
which they proceeded. That which they retain of undiscovered 
sin is forgiven them without works, through the merits of Christ, 
as they inherited the same without consoious guilt from Adam. 
Christ appears, therefore, as the Eedeemer of all those who do not 
positively reject Him, and retain the capacity for receiving Him 
. into their hearts. (See notes to Acts x. 34-36.) 

It is quite wrong to understand orav Troifj of a merely ideal pos- 
sibility, the Apostle plainly speaks of an actual reality (vers. 26, 
27) ; because there do really exist pious Gentiles, St Paul con- 
cludes they must have some law or other which they follow. "Orav, 
with the subjunctive mood after it, no doubt denotes a merely pos- 
sible, but also a frequently recurring circumstance, with respect to 
which it is only left indeterminate where and when it actually oc- 
curs. St Paul does not wish to designate any particular persons, 
but certainly to affirm that such exist. (See Matthias Greek 
Gr. § 521, Winers Gram. p. 255.) Bengel, whom Riickert has 
in this point followed, takes <f>va€i with Oyovra, but the collocation 
of the words as well as the sense demand that it should be con- 
nected with what follows. It was, in fact, unnecessary to remark 
that the Gentiles had not any thing by nature, since the Jews es- 
pecially already rated their condition low enough ; but it was very 
needful to call attention to the fact, that they could without higher 
support obey the law in a certain measure. $u<rt?, namely, has 
here a dogmatical meaning. It denotes in the N. T., 1°. The na- 
tural constitution of anything (it is thus used Rom. i. 26, xi. 21-24, 
Galat. iv. 8) or else the natural descent after the flesh, as in Galat. 
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ii. 1 5. 2°. The condition of man without the grace of God, as he 
is flesh born of the flesh. (John iii. 6.) In this sense it is found 
Rom. ii. 27, and especially in Ephes. ii. 3, 4. StPaul, therefore, ma- 
nifestly supposes that in the fallen nature of man the seeds of some- 
thing better still remain, which, in particular persons, will some- 
times succeed in developing themselves in a surprising degree, so 
as to produce complete receptivity for the grace of God. So, for 
instance, in the Canaanitish woman. (See notes to Mattb. xv. 32, 
etc.) The natural man finds himself indeed burdened with a 
" proclivita8 peccandi," but no " necessitas peccandi," so far at 
least as action is concerned ; in respect, however, of evil desires, 
and an inward conformity to the divine law, man appears altogether 
incapable. By the words eavrols elci vo/ao? it is not intended to 
deny that God is the author of this inward law also, but only to 
call attention to the fact that the Gentiles are not conscious of this 
connection, and, therefore, in so far appear as if they were a law 
to themselves. The inward law of God, which exists indeed con- 
stantly in man, and makes itself known to him, so that he cannot 
mistake it, by means of the motions of his conscience and the in- 
ward conflict of his thoughts, will hereafter at length become mani- 
fest to all in the actual consequences of obedience or disobedience 
to this law, evSeUvuvrat ev f/fJLepa k.t.X., in that many will wonder 
that so many heathens have been thought worthy to sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, whilst 
so many Jews are excluded. "Epyov rod vofiov, I cannot consider 
with Tholuck to be pleonastic, nor can I regard it with Reiche to 
be synonymous with the plural rh $pya f for particular k*pya are not 
written in the heart of the man, since they are elicited by circum- 
stances. The Apostle's intention is rather to declare that there is 
not merely a knowledge of the law in the minds of the Gentiles, 
but also that their will has the power of observing this law to a 
certain degree. On this account the man's thoughts may accuse 
him with justice, because he actually had the power to abstain from 
the sinful deed. And, therefore, epyov is to be considered equiva- 
lent to to €pya%6<r0ai. Glockler takes it similarly as that which 
the law is intended to produce, that is to say, righteousness. In 
the same way that St Paul speaks of a vifuy; ypairrfc ev reus 
icapStav?, so also Plutarch (Moral, vol. v. p. 11, edit. Tauchm. ad 
princ. in erud. c. 3) of a vojjlos ov/c ev fiipkloi? lfo> yeypaujxivos, 
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a\X % %jjrfvxp? £>v avdpaynrq). It is that vojjw; rov v6o$, of which 
St Paul treats, Bom. vii. 23, and of which we shall speak at greater 
length at that place. But cruve&rja^ possesses always, in addition 
to the knowledge of the law, the consciousness in itself of being 
able and bound somehow or other to observe that law. At the 
same time, this original law must be accurately distinguished from 
that whioh, according to Jerem. xxxi. 32, Hebr. ix. 10, is written 
in the hearts of the regenerate by the Spirit of Christ. This latter 
is the absolutely perfect law, which communicates at the same time 
the highest power for its fulfilment, and, therefore, also strengthens 
the will ; the former is a weak glimmer of that light which filled the 
heart of the first man.* Sv/ijiapTvpeUrOai is only a stronger form 
of papTvpeurBcu, i.e. to testify, and thereby bring before the con- 
sciousness. Avyiafjxx; is also found 2 Cor. x. 4. More common 
expressions are Suikoyurfto? (i. 21), SiavoTjfia, v&q/ia, to denote 
the operations of the \0709 or i>ov?. The accusing principle is that of 
the Divine Spirit, the excusing that of the natural life ; this inward 
heaving and tossing of the thoughts is wanting in those who are 
wholly dead, but also in those who are perfectly sanctified, whose 
souls enjoy peace like that of the unruffled mirror of the ocean. 
This inward conflict, then, as more fully described by St Paul in 
the 7th chapter, is but a melancholy advantage, a consequence of 
the awakening of the inner life, a witness of that original holiness 
which man has lost, and yet this is better than death. 

Ver. 16. With an implied reference to ver. 5, the Apostle de- 
clares that this manifestation of the state of the Gentile world, of 
which the Jews in particular would know nothing, will be deferred 
till the decisive day of judment. 

Beiche has defended the old way of connecting ver. 1 6 with ver. 
12, so that vers. 13-15 form a parenthesis. However, this con- 
nection has its difficulties, not only on account of the length of the 
parenthesis, but also on account of the contents of vers. 13-15. 
For the subject of these verses stands in the closest connection with 
ver. 12, and forms the foundation of the ideas expressed in the last 
verse ; it is impossible, therefore, to place them in a parenthesis. 

* In the Rabbinical writers the law in the conscience is called rvtfatt m, or also 
~-£n roatt from *atfl nature. (SeeBoxtorf.lex.rabb. ettalmnd. p. 852, and 1349.) The 
opposite to this is formed by the mta SPOfcp. lex qua* scripts est scil. in tabulis lapideis. 
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The whole difficulty of the passage disappears if we only, as Bengel 
has done, lay the emphasis upon evSehcvwrcu in ver. 15. Con- 
science and the accusing and excusing thoughts are no doubt al- 
ways at work in the heart of man, but are not manifested in con- 
junction with their consequences. This shall only take place in the 
case of all, as well of those who have followed the admonitions of 
the inner voice, as of those who have neglected them, at the day 
of judgment. (See notes to Matth. xxv. 31, etc.) It is only by 
this construction too, that evbehanwrcu forms a suitable opposi- 
tion to rh Kpvirrd ; those inward transactions which take place in 
the depths of the soul generally remain quite indiscernible, on which 
account the Apostle deems it necessary in this place to bring them 
before the consciousness of his readers in general, and of the Jews 
amongst them in particular. They remain indeed hidden not merely 
to others, but also, as regards their real nature, to the mans own 
self, in that the good principle considers itself worse, and the evil 
principle better than it is. The parable in Matth. xxv. 31, etc., 
is therefore in this respect an excellent commentary on the present 
passage. It is intended that we should here take notice of both 
the acquitting and condemning voice of conscience on the day of 
judgment Other explanations of the relation of ver. 16 to what 
has gone before, such as Heumann's view, that vers. 13-15 might 
have been written afterwards by the Apostle on the margin, or 
Koppe's opinion, that iiera^v is to be taken in the sense of fieri- 
TTtira, are altogether untenable. In itself fieragv can indeed sig- 
nify " afterwards," (see notes to Acts xiii. 42), but here the con- 
nection with aXXiJXou/ will not allow of this meaning. Christ is 
here, as ever in the N. T., represented and conceived of as carry- 
ing into effect the last judgment of the world. (See notes on 
Matth. xxv. 31, etc. ; Acts vii. 17, 31.) The addition Kwrh to 
euarffiXiov yvov does not refer, as was erroneously supposed by the 
ancients, to a written gospel of St Paul's, but designates merely the 
spirit and substance of his preaching of the gospel. 

Vers. 17-20* St Paul now finally directs himself to the Jews 
in a distinct address, and in the first place brings forward promi- 
nently all those advantages which had been vouchsafed them, in 
order then to make them perceive, how little they had shewn them- 
selves worthy of th&n, and how therefore they could make no boast 

• On the passage ii 17-29, see Augustin. de spir. et litt. c. & 
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of being in a better condition than the Gentiles, amongst whom 
noble natures were to be found. It has been erroneously concluded, 
as already remarked in the Introduction, from this address, that 
there must have been in Borne a party of rank Jew- Christians. St 
Paul however speaks, as already observed in the Introduction, not 
of Jew-Christians, but quite generally of all the Jews and all the 
Gentiles in the world, and this distinct address can therefore only 
be regarded as a rhetorical figure. If therefore there were even 
amongst the Boman Christians, as is probable, those who had for- 
merly been Jews, yet these were not affected with a Judaizing ten- 
dency ; but the only concern that we have with this circumstance is 
in the question respecting the composition of the Boman com- 
munity. 

The reading of the textus receptus ISi has been rightly rejected 
by the greater number of modern critics and exegetical commenta- 
tors, hi Si has not only the most important MSS. of critical autho- 
rity in its favour, especially A. B. D. E. and others, but is also pre- 
ferable on account of the connection. To be sure an anacoluthon 
is occasioned by it, but it is probably only to the endeavour to get 
rid of this that ISi owes its origin. *E7rovofid£€i,v, hravairdvuv 
are sonorous words chosen on purpose to mark distinctly the exces- 
sive self-conceit of the Jews. With respect to the form Kavyaaai, 
gee Winers Gr. p. 72. In the words iv Be<p is contained a refer- 
ence to the special relation in which God stood to Israel as its 
covenant God. The objective law of God is taken as the rule 
of self-examination. In consequence of this position of privilege, 
the Jews, blind as to their own glaring unfaithfulness, arrogated to 
themselves the most decided spiritual authority over the Gentiles, 
whom they regarded as altogether blind in comparison of them- 
selves. In 6&Vyo9 rwpK&v there is no doubt an allusion to Matth. 
xv. 14. This tendency in Judaism to overrate their mere outward 
calling had developed itself most strongly amongst the Pharisees. 
The expressions &<j>pov€<; and vryirioi have this difference, that the 
former denotes a low degree of knowledge, in this case of divine 
things, the latter a low degree of spiritual development in gene- 
ral. If the law is described as a fwptjxoo'is ri]$ yvaxreow teal d\n- 
Oelas, it is plain that this expression still indicates an advantage on 
thesideof the Jews; the Gentileshad not even a typical representation 
of essential truth. At the same time, in the choice of the word 
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popfaxn? it is implied, that in the O. T. the substance itself was not 
yet given. Mopfoxxu; is used here in the sense of picture, outline 
(see 2 Tim. i. 13, iii. 5), like the <nela as contrasted with the 
<r&pa. (Coloss. ii. 17.) Knowledge (John xvii. 3) and truth 
(John i. 17) are really imparted in the N. T., and not merely typi- 
cally. 

Vers. 21-24. In what follows, the unfaithfulness of the Jews is 
presented in the most glaring contrast with their assumptions. Not- 
withstanding their possession of the divine law, the Jews transgressed 
its holy commandments in particular cases outwardly, and the great 
mass of them inwardly, in cherishing evil desires ; and thus, by 
their openly immoral or arrogant conduct, and that want of real 
self-knowledge which it betrayed even to the pious Gentiles, they 
injured the cause of truth, instead of promoting it according to 
God's will by their faithfulness and humility. And whilst in such 
a condition themselves, they wished yet to teach others, from a feel- 
ing of their proper vocation, that they were mainly intended to be 
the teachers of the world ; but to them maybe applied those words 
of the Psalmist (Ps. 1. 16, 17), " What hast thou to do to de- 
clare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy 
mouth, seeing thou batest instruction and castest my words behind 
thee?" 

The second clause of the sentence should properly have followed 
in ver. 2 1 , connected with the first clause by Star I, or some such word, 
but instead of this, the Apostle drops the construction. I would 
rather not take the following sentences interrogatively, as Enapp 
does ; the address becomes more emphatic by the use of the decided 
declarations, Tou are unfaithful. In the mere external sense, it is 
impossible to understand these sins as committed by all the Jews ; 
for as now, so also then, the great mass of the Jews lived outwardly 
with morality, especially in respect of sexual intercourse. B&eX- 
wroreadcu, to entertain abhorrence, particularly against idolatrous 
practices; therefore fiSikvyjia = Wjg©, an idol. (1 Bangs xi. 5, 
Isaiah ii. 8.) With this, however, tepoovTuiiv forms no proper con- 
trast, for the latter word can only mean to plunder or rob the sanc- 
tuary. But no doubt covetousness, the national sin of the Jews, 
was present to the Apostle's mind, when he made choice of this ex- 
pression ; covetousness he always regards as an inward idolatry 
(Col. iii. 5), so that in this way the contradiction between the 

H 
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profession and practice of the Jews is plainly expressed, as if he 
had said : " Thou ahhorrest idols, and yet, in thy covetousness, 
thou practisest idolatry."* No douht UpoavKelv cannot in it- 
self mean, " to indulge covetousness," but inasmuch as lepoav- 
Xelv is the most daring manifestation of the covetous spirit, this 
crime may he used to express that which is the motive to it.t Is- 
rael was in Gods purpose intended to exhibit to the Gentiles a 
picture of truly holy national life ; its unfaithfulness therefore dis- 
honours God himself; it causes the Gentiles to say, '•' The God of 
this nation cannot be the true God !" This fearful operation of Is- 
rael's sin (which is repeated in the case of all, who are called upon 
at any period to he the focus of divine life, and by unfaithfulness 
fall away from their vocation), is already rebuked by the prophets 
of the Old Testament. See Isaiah lii. 5, Ezek. xxxvi. 20 ; another 
parallel is, 2 Sam. xii. 14. 

Ver. 25. St Paul, however, by no means loses sight of the prero- 
gatives of Israel (see iii. 1, etc., where he considers them at greater 
length) ; he only shows that they demand faithfulness to those re- 
sponsibilities which are connected with them by God, if they are 
not to turn out to the deeper condemnation of their possessors. The 
Apostle, therefore, pre- supposes, in all stages of spiritual life, the 
possibility of a certain measure of faithfulness and moral earnest- 
ness, corresponding to the degree of knowledge ; and the personal 
condition of the individual is determined by his exercise of this 
faithfulness. 

» The irepiTOfirj is here regarded as the seal of the divine election, 
so that in it all theocratical privileges are considered as concentrated. 
The Jews therefore, with their materialistic tendencies, attributed the 
greatest value to the outwardly accomplished operation of circum- 
cision. In consequence of this view, it is declared in the Talmudie 
treatise Schemoth (see SchcJttgen on the passage), that in the case 
of Jews who are damned, the foreskin must first be outwardly re- 

* Stier, in his " Andentungen" (part ii. j>. 267), follows Luther, who says on this pas- 
sage, " Thou art a thief towards God, for honour belongeth unto God, and this all *-elf- 
righteous persons take from Him." The connection, however, points to actual sin, not 
to mere self-righteousness. - 

+ An example of such sacrilege is related by Josephus (Arch. xxii. 6, 2), who tell? us 
that the presents of the rich proselyte Fulvia were pilfered by the Jews, to whom they 
had been entrusted. 
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stored. The Gentile world is therefore also called at once dicpo- 
&wrrla = ^faty, as unclean, lacking the sign of the covenant.* 
*Eav in ver. 25 as well as in ver. 26 is not used conditionally, for 
St Paul does not overlook the transgressions of the Jews, and the 
faithfulness of many Gentiles ; hut in the same way as orav in ver. 
14, where the fact is regarded as certain, whilst however it remains 
uncertain in what particular case it occurs. 

Vers. 26, 27. If such a degradation of the Jew to a lower 
station as to privilege and honour was conceivable to him, from the 
dreadful threatenings under which the 0. T. demanded obedience 
(see Dent, xxviii. 15, etc.) ; yet the reception of the Gentiles to 
grace was to him inconceivable. A"nd yet the Apostle asserts this 
also, and sets the Gentiles before the eyes of the Jews as rebuking 
the latter by their good conduct. 

^ ducafofia = ivTokrj, the particular command of the general 
vo/mos. In the phrase 7ury%e<rdcu el? irepirofirfv there is evidently 
an allusion to the 7wy%€<r0ai ek StKcuovvvrjp (in iv. 3) ; that which 
they have not is imputed to them as if they had it. , Now the 
ground of this imputation is this, that though they have not in- 
deed the sign, they have instead of it the germ of that reality which 
the sign represents, i. e. a good conscience, which they maintain 
faithfully, according to the small measure of knowledge which 
God has given them, is their bond with God ; and therefore they 
may not untruly be regarded as such as have the sign also, ver. 27. 
KaX is best taken as carrying on the question with ov X i un- 
derstood. In icplvew that rebuke is of course only intended, which 
unrighteousness is constantly receiving from righteousness from 
its very nature. (Matth. xii. 42, Hebr. xi. 7.) The connection of 
€* tj>wew is uncertain ; at first sight, on account of the arrange- 
ment of the words, the only one which seems admissible, is that 
with oKpopwria, so that it would mean the natural circumcision 
as opposed to circumcision in a spiritual sense. Thus Tholuck, 
Ruckert, and Reiche. At the same time, however much may ap- 
parently be in favour of this construction, I cannot hold it to bo 
the right one. For in the first place the addition of e/c <f>i* €w to 
axpofivaria is quite unnecessary ; if St Paul had thereby wished to 
distinguish born Gentiles from Jews with Gentile sentiments, and 

ro*X^. M6. ^ ^ W ° rd ^ PUre GrCek ^ iKpo ™ bla ' See on ™* Point Fritz8che. 
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116 EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

such is the meaning of djepofivcrria in ver. 25, he would have been 
obliged to add itc <f>v<rea><; to axpofUxMrrla at once in ver. 20 ; but 
since he twice uses ajcpofHwrria in ver. 26, without this addition, it 
appears to be unsuitable in ver. 27. On the other hand, the op- 
position to o Zih ypdfifjLaro? tcai irepiTOfirp TrapafiaTry;, impera- 
tively demands that itc <f>v<r€G)$ be referred to human nature left to 
itself, whilst ypdfifia (= voftos, or vofio? ypaTrros, 2. Tim. iii. 15, 
in so far as it is contemplated amongst the Jews as something ex- 
ternally given, and standing over against the man) and Trepirofiq 
denote the grace of God, in which the Israeli ties made their boast. 
Eoppe observed this quite rightly, but made this mistake, that he 
wanted to refer he <f>v<T€a>$ immediately to reXaOca, to which course 
however the order of the words offers too much resistance. But 
the case is otherwise, if we take atcpo/Hvorla rov vofiov reXovcra as 
making up one conception ; i/c (frvcreox; then becomes related to this 
one collective thought, and the whole idea comes out clearly, 
whilst the reference of the words to dtepofivarla alone always intro- 
duces some awkwardness. The meaning of the words is then 
M that Gentile world, which, without special help from above, observed 
the law, judgeth thee who, in the possession of this special help from 
above, transgressest the law." Beza's interpretation of Swfcin its in- 
strumental sense, so that the sense becomes," the law and circumcision 
were to the Jews occasions of sin,"expresses a thought in itself cor- 
rect ; but it is improbable that St Paul should have so far anticipated 
the course of his argument as to introduce it here ; he only enters 
upon that topic later (vii. 14). Biickert rightly derives the appli- 
cation of But in question from its local signification, according to 
which it may mean, " with, during, under the circumstances." 
See Kom. iv. 11, xiv. 20. The meaning, " notwithstanding, in 
spite of," which Glockler supports, is unprecedented. The way in 
which Meyer endeavours to justify this meaning, "breaking through 
as it were its limits," has manifestly something very strained 
about it. 

Vers. 28, 29. In these verses is contained the key to the whole 
of the Apostle's argument in the two first chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans. St Paul exhibits to us the contrast of Jews and 
Gentiles in a manner full of deep meaning. It is not the bodily 
physical descent, or the circumcision of the flesh, which consti- 
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tntes the true son of Abraham, bat conformity to Abraham's life 
of faith, (for their ancestor, Abraham, had also sons, who were 
not partakers of the promise, Bom. ix. 7, Galat iv. 22), and that 
circumcision of the heart, by which the sinful irpoaapTrj/Mara rip 
^vyfy; are removed. In the outward Israel, i. e. t after the flesh, 
there exists therefore a heathen world, which God, in that great 
judgment which visited the Jews at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
condemned, whilst the few genuine Israelites were either received 
into the Christian Church, or preserved for later times as the germs 
of a new generation (Bom. xi.) But in the Gentile world also 
there is to be discovered an Israel, — that is to say, a number of 
noble souls, truly capable of receiving every thing of a higher 
nature, for whom the divine promises are not less intended than 
for Israel after the flesh, for those at least of it who belong also 
to the spiritual Israel ; at the same time, however, it is not to be 
denied that, ceteris paribus, the children of Abraham after the 
flesh had a more comprehensive vocation, so that, for instance, 
Gentiles could not have been numbered amongst the Twelve, nor 
could Christ have been born with the same propriety of a Gentile 
mother- (See notes to John iv. 22.) This view is not found merely 
amongst the later Rabbinical writers,* who might have adopted it 
from the effects of Christian influence, but also in the O.T. Scrip- 
tures. These demand not only the circumcision of the heart (Deut. 
x. 16, xxx. 6; Jerem. iv. 4, compared with Coloss. ii. 11, Phil. 
iii. 2), but also represent the true children of God as scattered 
throughout all the world, and amongst all nations. Thus espe- 
cially in Isaiah xliiL 5, etc. Here the Lord commands that His 
children be brought from the ends of the world, " even every one that 
is called by His name, and whom He has created for his glory." The 
dispersion of Israel after the flesh amongst all nations is not spoken 
of in this passage ; by these, then, can only be meant those nobler 
souls scattered amongst all nations, those in whose hearts the \0703 
mrtpfianrucfc has planted his seeds. In the same sense the Be- 

* Compare the remarkable words of Rabbi Lipmann, in the Nizzachon, p. 19. " Jrri- 
ait Dos Christianus quidam dicendo : mulieres quae circnmcidi non possunt, pro Judasia 
non aunt habenda ; verum illi nesciunt, quod fides non posita ait in circumcisione, sed 
incorde. Qoicunque yero non credit, ilium circumcisio Judaeum nonfacit; qui vera 
recte credit, is Judeus est, etiam si non circumcisus." Reiche adduces a very striking 
passage from Plutarch (de laid, et Oair. p. 862), where, on the principles of the heathen 
religions, the aame is said of the genuine worshippers of the gods. 
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deemer speaks of other sheep, which are not of this fold, i. e., 
of the community of Israel after the flesh. (See the notes to John 
x. 16, xi. 52, and in the O.T. the passage of Micah ii. 12.) Ac- 
cording to this scriptural exposition, therefore, the election of God 
appears in complete harmony with the free self-determination of 
man. In the case of every man, whether much or little have been en- 
trusted to him, all depends upon tjhe personal faithfulness with whioh 
he improves the privileges to which he has been called, and by 
the faithful employment of that which has been vouchsafed to him 
the most insignificant individual may outstrip the man to whom 
the greatest gifts have been entrusted, if the latter shows himself 
unfaithful. The difficulty returns upon us, however, with increased 
strength, when, penetrating deeper into the subject, we come to 
regard faithfulness itself as a fruit of grace ; we shall not, how- 
ever, arrive at this before we consider Kom. ix. The whole pas- 
sage, moreover, is in so far remarkable, that it exhibits the man- 
ner in which the Apostles and writers of the N. T. explained the 
O. T. ; verbally indeed, but by no means literally. 

Ver. 28. The yhp in this verse is to be explained by the thought 
which is implied in ver. 27, " Jews can also be rejected." To 
this, then, as its reason, is annexed the thought, that the true idea 
of the Jew as a member of the theocratic nation, and of circum- 
cision as the seal of the theocratic covenant, is not an outward but 
an inward one. The external descent from Abraham, the external 
operation of circumcision, has no real meaning without the inward 
foundation of a right disposition. K/wttto?, as the opposite of 
<f>av€p6$, used of the moral disposition, is also found 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

Ver. 29. There is a difficulty in the words ov ypdfifian, on 
account of the indefinite character of the connection of kv irvev- 
flaw with what precedes. The contrast of ypdfifia and irvevjjui 
is not very different from that of adpl; and irv&fia. In the same 
way that the body is the clothing of the spirit, so constituted 
that by it the spirit presents its own impress, and without it can- 
not manifest itself as a personal being here below, — so also 
in Scripture, the letter is the transparent veil of the spirit, 
without which the spirit cannot be fixed. In this way, then, we 
should arrive at the exact contrast of <f>av€p6v and Kpxnrrov. But 
because these last expressions have already occurred, ypdjifia and 
TTpevfm cannot well, without tautology, express this same contrast ; 
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aud, on this account, it is no doubt better in this place, with 
Beza, Heumann, Moras, and Reicbe, to understand ypdfifia, as 
in ver. 27, of the law, but of course of the law in so far as it is 
considered on the side of the letter. For, regarded as to its in- 
ward nature, there was the trvedfui also in the law. And there- 
fore Ruckert is right in understanding irvevfjua of the New, ypdfi- 
fia of the 0. T., for the spirit in the 0. T. is just the New Testa- 
ment in its TrX^/DOKTO. (Matth. v. 17.) Ver. 29 is therefore to 
be understood thus : " but the inward Jew and the circumcision 
of the heart is^the true circumcision, in that it contains the reality 
of the thing represented by the outward sign, after the spirit and 
not after the mere letter." The concluding sentence, o5 6 hr<u~ 
vo9, k. t. X., refers, of course, to the leading idea, that is to the 
true Jew, though it may also refer to irvsvua, which, as far as the 
sense goes, comes to the same thing ; the judgment of God on the 
man, as the true judgment, is opposed to the false judgment of 
man, which is determined by outward appearances. The preposi- 
tion i/c is very suitable, for a commendation pronounced by man 
can also be from God, if it is a just one. 



§ 5. COMPARISON OF THE JEWS AND GENTILES. 
(III. 1-20.) 

This spiritual view of the relation between the Jews and the 
Gentiles might, however, as the Apostle, not without reason, feared, 
be easily misunderstood. St Paul, therefore, finds it necessary to 
call attention to the fact, that by this representation of the relation 
it was by no means intended to depreciate in themselves those 
advantages which the Jews possessed above the Gentile world ; on 
the contrary, he confesses that they were of the greatest import- 
ance. Only these advantages had annexed to them the condition 
of faith, and this condition bad not been fulfilled by the mass of 
the nation ; although, therefore, the promises of God had been 
accomplished notwithstanding their unbelief, yet the people of Is- 
rael, as such, had lost their theocratical prerogative, and the spi- 
ritual Israel alone, composed of Jews and Gentiles, had received 
the promise, as the true children of faithful Abraham. According 
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to this view of the connection, those difficulties disappear, which 
have been supposed to embarrass this portion of the Epistle to the 
Romans. The Apostle does not at all lose the thread of his argu- 
ment (so that it were necessary to assume, as even Beiche still 
proposes, that it is only at Bom. ix. 4 that the same is resumed), 
but he completely obviates an objection, so far, at least, as it was 
needful. For that no hevrepov follows the irpSnov in ver. 2, is 
naturally accounted for by the fact, that this first which is adduced 
includes in it everything else which could have any claim to be 
mentioned besides. The passage iii. 9 stands, however, in no 
contradiction with ver. 2; for, whilst this passage treats of the 
original calling of the Jews, the former speaks of the actual state 
of their relations to Qod which had been introduced by their 
unbelief. All the promises of the Old, as well as the New 
Testament, are, in fact conferred upon the condition of believing 
obedience; if this does not exist, they are, eo ipso, annulled, 
nay more, the blessing is converted into its direct opposite, the 
curse. (See Deut. xxviii. 1 etc. 15 etc.) St Paul might there- 
fore have expressed himself even more strongly than he does in 
iii. 9, he might have said, " the Jews have not only no advan- 
tages over the Gentiles, but the Gentiles are now preferred to them, 
they have been grafted into the olive tree instead of those branches 
which have been hewn off. But, according to Bom. xi. 20 etc., the 
same condition holds good also of the Gentiles, and they may 
through unbelief just as well forfeit their calling to privileges, 
as the Jews did before them. Chapters ix.-xi. are therefore a kind 
of extended commentary upon this passage, but without being a 
continuation of what is here begun. 

Vers. 1, 2. With a glance back at the foregoing deduction of 
the sinfulness of the Jews, the Apostle now asks, what then has 
become of the privileges of the Jews ? Their sinfulness had placed 
them on a level with the Gentiles, for the law had not attained its 
exalted object in their case at all. The law was intended to pro- 
duce the hrirpHMTv; afxapria^ (iii. 20), that is to say, true repen- 
tance, instead of which, on account of their unbelief and the un- 
faithfulness which this gave rise to, it only produced sin itself, and 
indeed the very worst form of sin, the exact contrary to repentance, 
the arrogant opinion that they were without sin, and as the de- 
scendants of Abraham after the flesh, were already inheritors of the 
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kingdom of heaven. Nevertheless, the divine promise retained its 
objective reality ; those Jews, who apprehended in faith the salva- 
tion offered to them in Christ, received also His full blessing, not- 
withstanding the great body of the nation forfeited it. 

To Treptaabp is to be taken as a substantive, just as to jvwrrbv 
in i. 19, in the sense of " advantage or prerogative." We are not 
to suppose that in this passage either, as Beiche justly remarks, 
St Paul was disputing with actual personages ; the matter is 
treated quite objectively. The opposite to Kcnh iravra rp&irov is 
found 2 Macoab. xi. 31, tear* ov&eva rpoirov. No doubt irpSnov 
l*kv points as far as form is concerned to other advantages, which 
St Paul intended to name. But he felt quite rightly, that all was 
in reality contained in that one which he had adduced. In the 
interpretation of hrurrevdrfo'cut, Beiche is inclined to adopt the view 
of Koppe and Cramer, according to whioh it is translated, " the 
divine promises were confirmed to them." But the usual meaning 
of the word, " were confided to them," is plainly more suitable to 
the connection, since in what follows it is just their amurrla in the 
possession of these promises whioh is spoken of. Mention is made 
of the divine irtoris only in consequence of this anrurria. (On 
the well-known construction of the passive see Winer's Gram. p. 
287.) The Xoyia rov Seov are no doubt in the first place the 
promises (Acts vii. 88 ; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Hebr. v. 12), and indeed 
especially those of the Messiah and the kingdom of God, to which 
all the others were related . But inasmuch as these promises consti- 
tuted the most important part of Holy Scripture, the whole Word 
of God is also indicated by this expression. 

Ver. 8. It is not altogether easy to follow the course of the 
Apostle's thoughts in this transition ; Tholuck has, however, already 
rightly supplied the links whioh are wanting. The Apostle namely 
presupposes the notorious fact of the unbelief of the Jews, just at the 
time when the promises were being fulfilled, and deduces from thence 
that even if the blessing was lost to the nation collectively, it yet, 
according to God's faithfulness, remained even now confirmed to 
individual believers, and should hereafter also belong to the whole of 
Israel when God should have led them back by wondrous ways. 
(Bom. xi. 25.) He forbearingly calls the unbelievers rives in the 
hope that many in Israel might yet turn to Christ. See ix. 1, etc. 
For fiTrUrrqaav the M.S. A. reads rj7rel0r)<rav, because the Xo 
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yui were taken as synonymous with the law. The matter is un- 
derstood more in accordance with St Paul's views, by regarding 
unbelief as the root of disobedience. (See notes to John xvi. 9.) 
With regard to irUrrv;, irurrevw and its opposite dirurrkcD, see 
notes to Bom. iii. 21. With respect to the word tcarapyeiv, which 
occurs so frequently in St Paul's language, see notes to Luke xiii. 
7, the only place in the N. T. in which it is found except in St 
Paul's writings. In the LXX. also it occurs but four times. 

Ver. 4. With man's unfaithfulness is now contrasted the un- 
changeable faithfulness of God, who knows how to form for Him- 
self, in spite of sin, the inheritors of His promises. For God's 
promises cannot be. fulfilled without the existence of persons to ac- 
cept them ; He is therefore not only true in giving and keeping His 
promises for His own part, but He is also faithful in creating such 
as are worthy to receive them, so that if all men were to be un- 
faithful they would not be unfulfilled. In chap. ix. this idea is 
carried out more at length, and it is only when thus understood 
that the words, " if we believe not yet He remaineth faithful, He 
cannot deny himself," receive their full meaning. The streams of 
the divine grace, when impeded on the one side, turn themselves to 
the other, and form for themselves amongst Jews and Gentiles or* 
gans for the kingdom of God, without, however, operating by con- 
straint, without any prejudice to man's freedom, rather by really 
establishing and completing it. 
Mi) yipoiro answers to the Hebrew rh^htl* which latter word 

T • T 

is thus translated by the LXX. (See Gesenius' Lexicon under 
^^nO ^ * s a k° frequently found in Polybius, Arrian, and t 
others, and particularly often in St Paul's writings in the N. T., 
thus again in the Epistle to the Romans iii. 6, 31, vi. 2, 15, vii. 
7, etc. To translate yivi<r0G) 84, "let it be rather so, God is 
faithful, &c.," is forced. Reiche justly observes, the imperative is 
only used to express emphatically the irrefragable nature of the 
assertion. The words 7ra? &v0poyrro$ yfrevorrjs are taken from Ps. 
cxvi. 11. They have so far their perfect truth, that man in his 
separation from, or even opposition to God, who has alone essen- 
tial being and truth, becomes untrue and unfaithful ; so far as he is 
good and true, God is it in him. Whenever, therefore, this divine 
truth takes up its abode in a heart, the man confesses himself to be 
untrue without God, and with this first truth begins his true life. 
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(See notes to ver. 10.) For farther confirmation, Fs. li. 6 is 
quoted exactly after the LXX. In this Psalm the struggles by which 
the soul works its way out of the night of sin are described in an 
inimitable manner. David wrestles as it were with God, and has a 
controversy with Him, whilst God, by the operation of His Spirit, 
convinces him of his sin ; the confession of David is the victory of 
the truth in him. On a greater scale the same struggle is going 
on in this sinful world, and the moment in which any individual 
emerges into the element of light is that in which he makes the 
confession here expressed. God is ever the victor, when the crea- 
ture ventures into a controversy with Him, appearing as just in 
all His promises. This " judging" of God takes place whenever 
His guidance is distrusted. AuccuqwOcu means here " to be re- 
cognized as just." See notes on iii. 21. The parallelism would 
certainly lead us to suppose that Xoyoi means here, in the first 
place, law-suits, as in Acts xix. 38, but according to St Paul's 
application of the passage, this expression stands parallel to Xoyia, 
ver. 2. Accordingly, icplveadcu in the Apostle's use of it can only 
be taken as the passive, although, according to the original text, the 
active meaning should predominate. 

Ver 5. According to the Apostle's view, therefore, God is the 
only good being, the Good in all good, so that even the best Las 
no merit ; sin alone is man's property and his fault ; at the same 
time even this must serve to manifest God's glory and excellence 
the more brightly. The man who is estranged from God does not 
recognize this relation of truth to falsehood, of righteousness to 
unrighteousness ; he thinks that God could not punish sin, if it 
produced what was good. But it is God who works that which is 
good by means of sin, not sin itself; sin remains notwithstanding 
what it is, that, namely, which deserves a curse, and has its punish- 
ment in and from itself. 

AucaMawq and a&iicia are here to be taken in the most general 
sense, see the notes on Rom. iii. 21. Swurrdveiv signifies here to 
represent, and by representation to make anything known in its 
real nature. Rom. v. 8. — St Paul often uses the formula rl 
ipovfjuep especially in objections. Rom. vi. 1, vii. 7, ix. 14. — 
Reiche has some very happy remarks on this passage with respect 
to the formula tcarh avdpoyrrov \£yo>. He justly observes, that the 
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meaning of this phrase of such multifarious significations is to be 
determined solely by the context. It may be used either of the 
way of all men, or of the majority, or of a certain class of men. 
Here it may be most properly referred to the natural man as alie- 
nated from God, who is without the real knowledge of God, and is 
therefore incapable of forming a judgment of God's dealings. In 
the passage Bom. vi. 19, dvdpwTnvov \£yco is used instead, for 
which in profane writers fcarh to dvdpdymvov, avdpwirivw;, cafdpw- 
tt£uo<; Xeyco are found. See the passages cited by Tholuck on 
vi. 19. 

Ver. 6, 7. The unreasonableness of the above question is de- 
monstrated by St Paul from that truth which all Jews acknow- 
ledged, that God would judge the Gentile world; but this would 
be impossible, if, from the fact that mans unrighteousness exalts 
the righteousness of God, it should follow that He could not 
punish sin. For then the Gentile might also say, " My sin too 
has magnified Gods righteousness, how then can I be condemned 
as a sinner ?" Beiche has proved by convincing arguments, in op- 
position to Tholuck and Ruckert, that ver. 6 is not to be understood 
of the universal judgment, but only of the judgment of the Gentiles, 
who from the Jewish point of view were considered as the ffooyuo? in 
its proper sense, as the dfjuaprtaXol tear if*oxr}v. (Galatii. 16.) 
In fact, it is only in this way of understanding it, that the argu- 
ment can hold, because that which is uncertain must ever be proved 
by that which is acknowledged. For it was only considered cer- 
tain with respect to the Gentiles that God would judge the 
world, the Jews entertained doubts on this subject as regarded 
themselves, (ver. 5.) To this may be added, that it is only 
by this explanation we can gain any distinct notion of the person 
referred to in fcq,ya>. " I also," says the Gentile, " might claim 
exemption from judgment, for in this case also the same holds true." 
The only thing which could be urged against this reference of the 
passage to the Gentile world with any show of reason, is this, that 
the above Jewish notion of the judgment which shall visit the Gen- 
tile world is false, and that St Paul would not argue from an error. 
But this view of the Jews was not in and of itself false, it only be- 
came false in consequence of their supposing that this judgment 
would concern the Gentiles only, and not the Jews also. Now it is 
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just this very falsehood in it that the Apostle combats, and we need 
therefore surely feel no scruple about assuming his argument to be 
as stated above. 

As regards the meaning " Gentile world" sometimes belonging 
to scoo-pos, I cannot say that I agree with Beiche in so rendering 
*6cr/u>? in the passages Bom. iii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 31.,* though no 
doubt the context imperatively demands it in Kom. xi. 12 ; 1 Cor. 
i 21. There can be no doubt but that this meaning may be justly 
attributed to the word, since the general idea which belongs to it, 
" that of the creature in its alienation from God," may be confined 
to the Gentile world, because in it the corruption of the creature 
was represented in its most glaring colours. Veva/ui is found in 
no other place in the N. T. In opposition to aXijOeia it denotes 
that whole state of falsehood, i.e., of alienation from God, from 
which all the particular utterances of sin proceed. The divine 
Sofa is here the knowledge of Gods sublime attributes, which are 
brought out more distinctly by the contrast of man's sin. 

Ver. 8. As at all times, so also even in the Apostle s day, the 
Gospel was reproached as tending to promote sin,f and teaching 
men to do evil that good might come, but this did not deter him from 
declaring God's faithfulness amidst our unfaithfulness. St Paul 
therefore finds himself obliged (vi. 1 etc.,) to refute this error with 
greater care, and to discover it in all its absurdity. The man who 
can make such an assertion as this pronounces his own condemna- 
tion, in that he makes known, that the nature of divine grace, and 
of that love which it kindles in the heart, is wholly unknown to 
him. Doubtless, it was men such as the Judaizers, whom St Paul 
had to oppose in Galatia, who circulated such blasphemies. 

With respect to the construction of the sentence, zeal yJ\ is to be 
taken as an anacoluthon ; the Apostle intended at first to proceed 
with iroifom/jw but afterwards connected the principal thought by 
means of &rt immediately with \£yciv in the parenthesis. The con- 

* In bis explanation of Bom. iii. 19, this scholar rightly understands the whole 
human race to be meant by koot/uo*. His adducing the passage as above, can there- 
fore only be an oversight. 

t Of such hypocritical slanderers Luther says, " God grant us grace that we may be 
pious sinners (that is, poor in spirit, humble), and not holy slanderers (that is, out- 
wardly observers of the law, apparently holy, but really proud.) For the Christian is 
in the state of becoming such, not in the state of having become so; whosoever there- 
fore is a Christian, is no Christian, that is, whosoever thinks that he is already a 
Christian, whilst be is only becoming one, is nought." 
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jecture en is therefore just as inadmissible as the omission of ore. 
"Evhucos, that which is founded iv t# 8i/cy, is only found besides 
in the N. T. at Heb. ii. 3. 

Ver. 9. After obviating these misunderstandings of that important 
truth, that the unfaithfulness of men does not annul the faithfulness 
of God, the Apostle could bring forward the concluding thought of 
the whole argument contained in the first two chapters, and assert, 
that all Jews as well as Gentiles are under sin. He in no way 
contradicted by this assertion his previous declaration as to the 
great advantages of the Jews (iii. 1), for to every Jew, who acknow- 
ledged his sinfulness, in whom, therefore, the law had accomplished 
its purpose, in stopping his mouth (ver. 19), and awakening him to 
a knowledge of his own sin and need of redemption (ver. 20), these 
privileges were still available in their fullest extent. But to those 
th/€? (ver. 3), who formed the mass of the nation, these advan- 
tages were no doubt lost, for in them the truth had so far yielded 
to the lie, that they did not any longer even retain the fundamental 
truth of confessing their own sinfulness, but boasted of external 
things as if they had been substantial privileges. And, there- 
fore, the true inward Jews, amongst Israelites and Greeks, the 
poor in spirit, the humble, the hungering and thirsting after sal- 
vation, and these only, received the promise. But since it was 
in every one's power to become such an one, in that he only needed 
to give up his active resistance to the Spirit of truth, which bore 
witness to him of his sin, no one could complain ; God appeared 
just, as in His promises, so also in their fulfilment. 

77 ovv ; is best taken as a separate sentence. It is found com- 
plete Acts xxi. 22. Hpokx<o is found no where else in the N. T., 
in the active it means " to have advantage over," prastare. But 
in tins case the passive form must be derived from the meaning 
" to prefer," an usage which is completely established even in clas- 
sical Greek writers; "are we then preferred by God?" The ap- 
plication of the meaning ** to advance as a pretext," so as to make 
the words signify ** have we any thing to urge in palliation," which 
Meyer atn.l Fritzche have late]** "iided after the example of 

Ernestii Mania, Koppe, A' language quite allow- 

able, but not auitai ^^- <-*« :< question is not, 

whether the Jr« < J^^P^ th, to allege in 

hi* i\ ^M s^^f »iit ago over the 
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Gentiles. In ov irdvrw;, the negative particle could no- doubt 
limit the meaning of iravrax;, so as to make the whole signify 
" not in every respect ;" hut the context plainly demands that irdv 
tg>9 be taken as giving emphasis to the negation, nequaquam. If 
persons have demurred about giving to wdvre; its full significa- 
tion, and have wished to explain it by iroXkoi, although the ovSk 
efc which follows leaves no doubt as to the Apostle's meaning, this 
has arisen from the unclearness of their views as to the peculiar na- 
ture of the dtcpofivarla vofiov reKovaa (ii. 27), to which however 
we must of course suppose a irepirofirj vofiov reXovca (xi. 4) to 
correspond in every age of history. This unclearness has pre- 
sented a considerable obstacle to a well defined conception of this 
section in the case of the greater number even of modern exposi- 
tors. A more detailed explanation of this subject will immediately 
follow in the notes upon verses 10-18. IIpoaiTtdofuu is found no- 
where else in the N. T. In the words vty dfiaprcdv elvcu sin is 
represented as a tyrannical power from which a Xvrpcoa-is is needed. 
(See the notes on Bom. vii. 1, etc., and vii. 14. ireirpafi&vo? vrrb 
Tyv duaprrlav.) The two parallel passages, Rom. xi. 32, Galat. iii. 
22, throw an uncommon light upon this passage. See the expo- 
sition of them. 

Ver. 10-18. Since nothing is more intolerable to the high- 

mded natural man than the confession of his sinfulness, i. e. y not 

'f individual sinful actions, but of sinful corruption in general, 

"■«« inability k> do anything good of himself, the Apostle 

sppJies all his power to the proof of this point. By a long 

011 of passages from the Old Testament, he proves, that 

man ^ ^°^ corro ^ orates n * s doctrine, in that it ascribes to no 



r WilOut exception, a true Si/ccuoovvrj. The question now 

)0 * are the assertions of the Apostle, ii. 14, 26, 27, to bo 

' with the present text. For there individual Gentiles 

P°£eji of who observed the law, and we must of course 

assume, that amongst the Jews also there were many 

•ton of whom the same might bo said. (See Luke i. G.) 

^*t» a *^ —***"*» U oris that the Apostle is only speaking of his 

a * -condly, that the observance of the law is only 

m external observance, and not of that inward 

defined by Christ in His Sermon on the 

*t tin 1 words of the Apostle only refer to the 
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whole mass, and that he is not here conoerned with particular ex- 
ceptions, are yet nothing hut ways of escaping from the difficulty, 
and not of solving it in its foundation, though we would not deny 
the truth whioh lies in the second remark. The last view is espe- 
cially erroneous, namely, that particular exceptions are to he ad- 
mitted to the general rule of man's sinfulness, for the Apostles 
whole demonstration of the necessity which exists for a new way 
of salvation for all men without exception, rests upon the fact 
that all, without exception, are sinful. As has already been in- 
dicated above, but one interpretation of the passage is possible, and 
by means of this all St Paul's ideas preserve their full har- 
mony. The Apostle namely understands by the faithful men who 
observe the law, such as unite with earnest endeavours to walk 
in conformity with their knowledge, the humble insight into their 
spiritual poverty, and real need of redemption, men of whom, 
the centurion Cornelius (Acts x.) furnishes us with an example. 
These faithful persons are then so far from being excluded from 
the general state of sinfulness, that they confess themselves in the 
most decided manner to be sinners, and acknowledge the justice 
of the charge which the Word of God brings against them.* 
Those, in whose minds the earnest endeavour to keep the law is 
not united with humility, have nothing but a mere apparent righ- 
teousness, inasmuch as they grossly violate that law, all whose com- 
mandments maybe reduced to the love of the truth, in its innermost 
substance by their want of love, and denial of their alienation from 
God. To them, therefore, apply the Apostles words in Bom.ii. 1. 
All men, therefore, without exception, are sinners ; the only dif- 
ference between them is this, that some give honour to the truth, 
and acknowledge themselves as such, and in their case the law has 
accomplished its purpose and they are ripe for the gospel ; whilst 
others are either in a complete state of death, and serve sin without 
any rebuke from conscience, or if they have been brought by con- 
science to make certain efforts to observe the law outwardly, still 
only derive to themselves from these efforts fresh sin, that is to 
say, proud self-complacency, and contempt of others. 

In the Codex Alexandrinus the collection of texts which St Paul 
here adduces are adopted into Psalm xiv., doubtless only from this 

* This confession is the first work in them, whioh is wrought in God, wherefore they 
do not shrink back from coming to the light (See notes on John iii. 20, 21.) 
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passage. — Vers. 10-1 2 are cited freely from Ps. xiv. 1-3. — Svpi&v 
= ^Sftfift. — 'EkkXIpco = «y|p. — 'AypeioQ) is not found elsewhere 
in the N.T., but frequently in Polybius. — Ver. 13 is from Ps. v. 9. 
The image is probably derived from beasts of prey. — 'ESoKiovcav 
is a Boeotian form for kSokiovv* The words to? airrrth&v vtto ret 
Xefa>v avr&v are taken from Ps. cxl. 3. — Ver. 14 is after Ps. x. 7. 
The Hebrew text has nto^ft, which does not mean irucpla but 
deceit. Probably the LXX. had another reading. — Vers. 16, 17 
are taken from Isaiah lix. 7, 8.—-2wrplfjLfia ical raXcuTrwpla answer 
to ^2UTI ^ftf* — Ver. 18 is from Ps. xxxvi. 1, 'Airivavn r&v 6<l)0a\- 
liiav avr&v = ^jw TO*?- These passages of the O. T. refer 

t •• w : 

indeed undeniably in their primary connection to more special re- 
lations, but in these the Apostle perceives the universal to be de- 
picted ; and justly. For every germ of sin contains within it the 
possibility of all the different forms which it can assume, and no 
one is without this germ. The more entirely, therefore, the inward 
eye is opened, the more ready is the man to recognise in his heart 
the source of every error whatsoever. Even the least leaven leavens 
the whole lump ; and man is in God's sight only either entirely 
holy, or entirely a sinner. 

Ver. 19. The delineation of sinfulness in the above-cited pas- 
sages has so objective a character, that it applies not only to the 
Jews, but just as well also to the Gentiles. The law of nature also 
forbids such manifestations of sin not less than the written law of 
Moses. Therefore the Apostle, in conclusion, considers the posi- 
tion of men with respect to the law quite universally, and declares 
that the law condemns, every one who has such sinful notions in 
himself, and that as no one fcan entirely acquit himself from these, 
every one also, without exception, falls under the curse of the law. 
The connection requires that vofios be taken in the same sense in 
vers. 1 9 and 20 ; now the conclusions which St Paul derives from 
the substance of the two first chapters are quite general, and there- 
fore vofiw; must also in this place signify in the most general sense 
the law as such, as well the Mosaic law (and that especially in 
its moral requirements) as the law written in the heart, (ii. 15.) 
No reference can therefore be intended in this place to the pas- 
sages above cited as such, but only a reference to the substance of 
the thoughts which they express. Every law forbids such sins 
to those who are subject to it. Reiche most inconsistently undcr- 

i 
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stands by 1/6/409 the law of the Jews only, and yet proceeds to refer 
7ra9 6 #607409 to all men. The context indeed imperatively 
demands the latter reference, but on this very acoount po/409 must 
also be taken in the most comprehensive sense. 

The expressions Xeyecv and \a\eiv are to be accurately distin- 
guished in this place, according to their true conception ; the 
former denotes more the inward aspect of speech, the production 
of thoughts and the formation of words ; \dkelv more the out- 
ward side, the expression of what is within. The dative XaXct 
rofe iv t& voyjp is naturally to be taken thus, " this it declares 
for tjiose living under the law," i.e., in order that they may ftilfil 
it. By the expression 6t kv vbfitp we are led, indeed, to think, in 
the first place, of ii. 12, where it denotes the Jews ; but the con- 
text in the present passage is too distinctly general to allow us to re- 
tain this meaning here. We must, therefore, understand the thought 
so that all those who are subject to the sphere of the law may be 
included in it, without its having particular respect to the wider or 
narrower sphere of the law, amongst Jews and Gentiles. Xibyji 
<f>pda<T€tp is a strong expression for " to reduce to silence," in 
this case by convincing of unrighteousness. r Tw6Sueo<; 9 to fall 
under Si/cr), is not found- elsewhere in the N. T. Most interpre- 
ters, even Tholuck and Keiche, erroneously understand Xva in this 
place as denoting the event and not the purpose. The strong 
delineations of man's sinfulness, in Scripture, have the object of 
excluding every excuse. Calvin rightly said, long ago, " ut pree- 
cidatur omnis tergiversatio, et excusandi facultas." 

Ver. 20. As the great and decisive result of his whole argu- 
ment concerning the nature of sin, the Apostle therefore, with a 
retrospective glance at Rom. i. 1 6, 1 7, sets forth this truth, that 
man in his natural condition cannot attain to true 8uuuo<rvvr)* by 
means of the works of the law, because the law produces the con- 
viction of sin. And therefore the revelation of a new way of 
salvation was needed, in consequence of which 8iKcuo<ri*vr) should 
bo revealed and communicated without law ; and this way both 
Jews and Gentiles had to follow in order to obtain salvation. (Ver. 
21, etc.) The impossibility of attaining to huauoo-wq by ejpya 
vofiov is founded, in fact, upon the absolute character of the law, in 
consequence of which the smallest trangression, and that only 

* The first half of this Terse, like the parallel passage in the concluding words of 
Oalai. ii. 16, appears to be a reminiscence of Pa. cxliii. 2. 
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once committed* constitutes a transgression of the whole law and 
that for ever. (Galat. ill. 10.) Human weakness (<r&p£) cannot, 
without the help of the divine mvevjia, satisfy these absolute re- 
quirements. It is, moreover, by no means the purpose of the law 
to realize the true Sueacoowrf in man (Galat. iii. 19, 21), it is only 
intended to present moral perfection as the object of man's endea- 
vours, thereby to produce eirirfimtn^ afiaprlas, and to pave the way 
for the reception of the gospel. (Galat. iii. 25.) This iwlyvGHrit 
ifiapruK is, however, by no means to be regarded as a mere un- 
concerned knowledge about sin ; this may be possessed by one who 
is entirely unawakened, and in whom the law has not at all done 
its work ; it is to be understood as a true acquaintance with sin, 
a knowledge of its nature and reality. This can only be con- 
ceived as existing in connection with deep sorrow on account of it, 
and a lively longing desire to be delivered from it. The brlrpwxrv} 
ofiaprriat; is, therefore, synonymous with that fierdvoui unto which, 
as the proper fruit of the Old Testament economy, St John the 
Baptist baptized those who came to him. (See notes on Matth. 
Hi. 1 .) It relates not merely to particular unlawful actions and 
their unpleasant consequences ', but to sm itself, to that sin 
which affects the whole man, and therefore to the habitus pec- 
candi.f But sin in its true nature is always airurrla (John xvi. 
9), from which, as their source, all other sinful outbreaks proceed. 
We may, therefore, affirm that the hrbyvtoai^ afiaprias, as the \virr) 
icarH B*6v (2 Cor. vii. 10), has necessarily the germ of faith al- 
ready existing in it. It is only the truth which can discover the lie 
in its true oharaoter, only irlons which can fathom &7rurr(a. Al- 
though, therefore, the law brings down the curse (Galat. iii. 10), 
and the man who lies under the hrlrfvwai<; afutprla^ bitterly ex- 
periences this curse, yet this feeling again always contains within 
itself a blessing, and the deepest repentance is, on this very account, 
the farthest from despair, because the humble and contrite heart, 

* The popular feeling has embodied this troth in a proverb: He who has once stolen 
is, and ever remains, a thief; [Once a thief always a thief?] even if he never steals any. 
thing again, yet he remains for ever one who has stolen. Thus the transgressor in the 
smallest matter retains also for ever the character of a sinner in the sight of the holy 
QoaVuntil the &<p*crn rrj* dpaprta* and AiKalcoai* have erased this character indelibUis. 

+ Stier distinguishes in a very marked manner (Andeut P. ii. p. 269.) between the 
i-rlywtoaiv d/iaprla* and the mere tVfywoxm tow Sttcaiuifiaro* tow Glow (i. 82, ii. 2), 
which the depraved, as well as the only apparently reformed, may have in their conscience. 

12 
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as an already believing heart, is well pleasing to God (Ps. li. 19), 
and because it is only out of ttfat which He has already reduced to 
nothing that the Lord creates something,- that is to say, the new 
man created in Christ Jesus unto good works. 



SECTION II. 

(III. 21— V. 11.) 

THE DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW WAY OF SALVATION IN CHRIST. 

After haying thus laid the foundation for his superstructure of 
doctrine, by proving the necessity that existed for a new way of 
salvation, the Apostle proceeds in the next place to describe this 
way itself. In this everything assumes a different aspect from 
that which it wore under the Old Testament ; instead of the de- 
mands of the law we hear the voice of grace, instead of works 
faith is presupposed, and yet the law is not abolished but rather 
confirmed (iii. 21-31). Of this way of salvation, says St Paul, 
even the Old Testament itself gave intimations, especially in that 
Abraham, the great progenitor of Israel, was justified by faith and 
not by works, and only received circumcision as a sign and seal of 
that faith which he had whilst yet uncircumcised. Faith in Christ, 
* therefore, was truly a new way of salvation, but yet, after all, the 
ancient way, which all the saints had trodden (iv. 1-25). This is 
therefore the only way which leads to the desired end, and even the 
sorrows, which are connected with walking in this way, must mi- 
nister to the perfection of the man. For, instead of the spirit of fear, 
the spirit of love will be thereby shed abroad in his heart, — of 
love enkindled by the exceeding abundant love of Christ (v. I- 11). 

§ 6. THE DOCTRINE OF FREE GRACE TN CHRIST. 
(III. 21-31.) 

Before we enter upon the explanation of this important passage, 
the citadel of the Christian faith, we must give exact definitions of 
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the leading expressions which St Paul uses to communicate his 
ideas, and throw some light upon the various points of view from 
which these ideas have been considered. To the leading concep- 
tions with which we have to do in the endeavour to comprehend St 
Pauls doctrine, belongs in the very first place Bcfcatoavvr), by which 
word is denoted the common object as well of the 0. T. as of the 
N. T. dispensation. In the definition of this term, the common 
mistake has been, either to reckon up too many meanings of it, de- 
duced from a mere superficial view of particular passages (thus 
Schleusner has noted not less than fourteen significations of BiKai- 
oawrj), or else, as Bretschneider and Wahl have done, whilst as- 
suming fewer meanings, to neglect to trace them in their deriva- 
tion from the radical meaning. Notwithstanding several separate 
treatises on this term, as those of Storr (in his opusc. acad., vol. i.), 
of Koppe in bis fourth Excursus to the Epistle to the Galatians, of 
Tittmann (de synonymis N. T. i. p. 19, sqq.), and of Zimmer- 
mann, we are yet in want of a thoroughly satisfactory develop- 
ment of this important expression from its original meaning. I 
therefore propose the following essay to the consideration of scholars. 
The root of SUaux;, Sikclloctvvt), and all expressions connected 
with it, is the word Bitcy, whose original meaning, as we learn from 
Timseus in his Lexicon to Plato, is, " manner and way, right re- 
lation," 6 T/W7T09 /cal rj oftotoTr)?. This term came to be princi- 
pally applied in common language to the relations of law, and BUr) 
therefore denoted the right relation between guilt and punishment, 
between merit and reward. In its application to earthly concerns, 
the use of Bitccuos, Bitecuoovvrj, according to this original significa* 
tion, presents no difficulty ; but when it is transferred to higher 
matters, indistinctness arises from the manifold nature of the rela- 
tions involved. In this case it is best to distinguish two relations, 
first that of God to men, and secondly that of men to God ; from 
this distinction arises the following difference of meanings. Since 
in God as the absolute Being all qualities are absolute, we must qou- 
ceive of the Sttccuocvvy in Him as absolute, so that He orders all rela- 
tions with absolute justice. The justitia Dei, gud Justus est, ma- 
nifests itself therefore differently according to the differences in 
men's characters. Towards the wicked it manifests itself as punish- 
ing, towards the good, on the other hand, as rewarding. Hence 
BucauMrvvrj, applied to God and His relation to men, has not 
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jecture Sri is therefore just as inadmissible as the omission of ort. 
"EvSitcos, that which is founded iv rj) Si/cg, is only found besides 
in the N. T. at Heb. ii. 3. 

Yer. 9. After obviating these misunderstandings of that important 
truth, that the unfaithfulness of men does not annul the faithfulness 
of God, the Apostle could bring forward the concluding thought of 
the whole argument contained in the first two chapters, and assert, 
that all Jews as well as Gentiles are under sin. He in no way 
contradicted by this assertion his previous declaration as to the 
great advantages of the Jews (iii. 1), for to every Jew, who acknow- 
ledged his sinfulness, in whom, therefore, the law had accomplished 
its purpose, in stopping bis mouth (ver. 19), and awakening him to 
a knowledge of his own sin and need of redemption (ver. 20), these 
privileges were still available in their fullest extent. But to those 
Tivi? (ver. 3), who formed the mass of the nation, these advan- 
tages were no doubt lost, for in them the truth had so far yielded 
to the lie, that they did not any longer even retain the fundamental 
truth of confessing their own sinfulness, but boasted of external 
things as if they had been substantial privileges. And, there- 
fore, the true inward Jews, amongst Israelites and Greeks, the 
poor in spirit, the humble, the hungering and thirsting after sal- 
vation, and these only, received the promise. But since it was 
in every one's power to become such an one, in that he only needed 
to give up his active resistance to the Spirit of truth, which bore 
witness to him of his sin, no one could complain ; God appeared 
just, as in His promises, so also in their fulfilment. 

Tl oiv ; is best taken as a separate sentence. It is found com- 
plete Acts xxi. 22. npo&x<o is found no where else in the N. T., 
in the active it means " to have advantage over," prastare. But 
in this case the passive form must be derived from the meaning 
" to prefer," an usage which is completely established even in clas- 
sical Greek writers ; " are we then preferred by God ?" The ap- 
plication of the meaning " to advance as a pretext," so as to make 
the words signify " have we any thing to urge in palliation," which 
Meyer and Fritzche have lately defended after the example of 
Ernesti, Morus, Koppe, &c., is in point of language quite allow- 
able, but not suitable to the context. For the question is not, 
whether the Jew has anything to defend himself with, to allege in 
his defence, but whether or not he has any advantage over the 
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Gentiles. In ov namm, the negative particle could no- doubt 
limit the meaning of 7rai/Ta>$, so as to make the whole signify 
" not in every respect ;" but the context plainly demands that irdv- 
to>9 be taken as giving emphasis to the negation, nequaquam. If 
persons have demurred about giving to irdvre: its fall significa- 
tion, and have wished to explain it by iroWoc, although the ovSe 
eh which follows leaves no doubt as to the Apostle's meaning, this 
has arisen from the unclearness of their views as to the peculiar na- 
ture of the a/epofivaria vofxov reXovca (ii. 27), to which however 
we must of course suppose a irepirofit) vojiov rekovaa (xi. 4) to 
correspond in every age of history. This unclearness has pre- 
sented a considerable obstacle to a well defined conception of this 
section in the case of the greater number even of modern exposi- 
tors. A more detailed explanation of this subject will immediately 
follow in the notes upon verses 10-18. IIpocuTidofiai is found no- 
where else in the N. T. In the words ty dfiapridv elvcu, sin is 
represented as a tyrannical power from which a Xtsrpaxrt? is needed. 
(See the notes on Rom. vii. 1, etc., and vii. 14. irevpafiivo^ irrrb 
rip* afiaprlav.) The two parallel passages, Bom. xi. 32, Galat. iii. 
22, throw an uncommon light upon this passage. See the expo- 
sition of them. 

Ver. 10-18. Since nothing is more intolerable to the high- 
minded natural man than the confession of his sinfulness, i.e., not 
only of individual sinful actions, but of sinful corruption in general, 
and the inability to do anything good of himself, the Apostle 
justly applies all his power to the proof of this point. By a long 
succession of passages from the Old Testament, he proves, that 
the word of God corroborates his doctrine, in that it ascribes to no 
man, without exception, a true Succuoovwj. The question now 
arises, how are the assertions of the Apostle, ii. 14, 2G, 27, to bo 
reconciled with the present text. For there individual Gentiles 
were spoken of who observed the law, and we must of course 
therefore assume, that amongst the Jews also there were many 
pious men of whom the same might bo said. (Soe Luke i. G.) 
The usual assumptions that the Apostle is only speaking of , his 
contemporaries, or secondly, that the observance of the law is only 
to be understood of an external observance, and not of that inward 
law as more strictly defined by Christ in His Sermon on the 
Mount, or lastly, that the words of the Apostle only refer to the 
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whole mass, and that he is not here concerned with particular ex- 
ceptions, are yet nothing but ways of escaping from the difficulty, 
and not of solving it in its foundation, though we would not deny 
the truth which lies in the second remark. The last view is espe- 
cially erroneous, namely, that particular exceptions are to be ad- 
mitted to the general rule of man's sinfulness, for the Apostles 
whole demonstration of the necessity which exists for a new way 
of salvation for all men without exception, rests upon the fact 
that all, without exception, are sinful. As has already been in- 
dicated above, but one interpretation of the passage is possible, and 
by means of this all St Paul's ideas preserve their full har- 
mony. The Apostle namely understands by the faithful men who 
observe the law, such as unite with earnest endeavours to walk 
in conformity with their knowledge, the humble insight into their 
spiritual poverty, and real need of redemption, men of whom, 
the centurion Cornelius (Acts x.) furnishes us with an example. 
These faithful persons are then so far from being excluded from 
the general state of sinfulness, that they confess themselves in the 
most decided manner to be sinners, and acknowledge the justice 
of the charge which the Word of God brings against them.* 
Those, in whose minds the earnest endeavour to keep the law is 
not united with humility, have nothing but a mere apparent righ- 
teousness, inasmuch as they grossly violate that law, all whose com- 
mandments maybe reduoed to the love of the truth, in its innermost 
substance by their want of love, and denial of their alienation from 
God. To them, therefore, apply the Apostles words in Bom.ii. 1. 
All men, therefore, without exception, are sinners ; the only dif- 
ference between them is this, that some give honour to the truth, 
and acknowledge themselves as such, and in their case the law has 
accomplished its purpose and they are ripe for the gospel ; whilst 
others are either in a complete state of death, and serve sin without 
any rebuke from conscience, or if they have been brought by con- 
science to make certain efforts to observe the law outwardly, still 
only derive to themselves from these efforts fresh sin, that is to 
say, proud self-complacency, and oontempt of others. 

In the Codex Alexandrinus the collection of texts which St Paul 
here adduces are adopted into Psalm xiv., doubtless only from this 

* This confession is the first work in them, which is wrought in God, wherefore they 
do not shrink hack from coming to the light. (See notes on John ill. 20, 21.) 
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passage. — Vers. 10-1 2 are cited freely from Ps. xiv. 1-3. — Xvvi&v 
= ^OftTflD* — 'EkkXIpg) = ^p. — 'Aypevoa is not found elsewhere 
in the N.T., but frequently in Polybius. — Ver. 13 is from Ps. v. 9. 
The image is probably derived from beasts of prey. — 'EhdhAovaav 
is a Boeotjan form for khdkiovv* The words to? currrtS&v vtto ret 
X € ^V ovt&v are taken from Ps. oxl. 3. — Ver. 14 is after Ps. x. 7. 
The Hebrew text has rfiiyyfi, which does not mean irucpta but 
deceit. Probably the LXX. had another reading. — Vers. 16, 17 
are taken from Isaiah lix. 7, 8.—-2wrpifjLfia teal TaXaiTrwpla answer 
to "OtTI "VSS- — Ver. 18 * s f rom Ps* xxxvi. 1, 'Airhravn r&v 6<f>0a\- 
fuav airr&v = ^W ixb' These passages of the O. T. refer 
indeed undeniably in their primary connection to more special re- 
lations, but in these the Apostle perceives the universal to be de- 
picted ; and justly. For every germ of sin contains within it the 
possibility of all the different forms which it can assume, and no 
one is without this germ. The more entirely, therefore, the inward 
eye is opened, the more ready is the man to recognise in his heart 
the source of every error whatsoever. Even the least leaven leavens 
the whole lump ; and man is in God's sight only either entirely 
holy, or entirely a sinner. 

Ver. 19. The delineation of sinfulness in the above-cited pas- 
sages has so objective a character, that it applies not only to the 
Jews, but just as well also to the Gentiles. The law of nature also 
forbids such manifestations of sin not less than the written law of 
Moses. Therefore the Apostle, in conclusion, considers the posi- 
tion of men with respect to the law quite universally, and declares 
that the law condemns every one who has such sinful notions in 
himself, and that as no one fcan entirely acquit himself from these, 
every one also, without exception, falls under the curse of the law. 
The connection requires that vofios be taken in the same sense in 
vers. 1 9 and 20 ; now the conclusions which St Paul derives from 
the substance of the two first chapters are quite general, and there- 
fore vo/jlw; must also in this place signify in the most general sense 
the law as such, as well the Mosaic law (and that especially in 
its moral requirements) as the law written in the heart, (ii. 15.) 
No reference can therefore be intended in this place to the pas- 
sages above cited as such, but only a reference to the substance of 
the thoughts which they express. Every law forbids such sins 
to those who are subject to it. Reiche most inconsistently undcr- 

i 
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stands by po/jlo$ the law of the Jews only, and yet proceeds to refer 
iras 6 /eocfios to all men. The context indeed imperatively 
demands the latter reference, but on this very account i/qxo? must 
also be taken in the most comprehensive sense. 

The expressions Xfyeiv and \dkelv are to be accurately distin- 
guished in this place, according to their true conception ; the 
former denotes more the inward aspect of speech, the production 
of thoughts and the formation of words ; \akelv more the out- 
ward side, the expression of what is within. The dative \a\el 
Toh ev tg> vofMp is naturally to be taken thus, " this it declares 
for tjiose living under the law," i.e., in order that they may fulfil 
it. By the expression 61 ev vbp.tp we are led, indeed, to think, in 
the first place, of ii. 12, where it denotes the Jews ; but the con- 
text in the present passage is too distinctly general to allow us to re- 
tain this meaning here. We must, therefore, understand the thought 
so that all those who are subject to the sphere of the law may be 
included in it, without its having particular respect to the wider or 
narrower sphere of the law, amongst Jews and Gentiles. Srofia 
<f>pdcr<T€iv is a strong expression for " to reduce to silence," in 
this case by convincing of unrighteousness. 'TttoSucos, to fall 
under Suet), is not found* elsewhere in the N. T. Most interpre- 
ters, even Tholuck and Keiche, erroneously understand tva in this 
place as denoting the event and not the purpose. The strong 
delineations of man's sinfulness, in Scripture, have the object of 
excluding every excuse. Calvin rightly said, long ago, " ut prae- 
cidatur omnis tergiversatio, et excusandi facultas." 

Ver. 20. As the great and decisive result of his whole argu- 
ment concerning the nature of sin, the Apostle therefore, with a 
retrospective glance at Bom. i. 16, 17, sets forth this truth, that 
man in his natural condition cannot attain to true Si/eaioovvr)* by 
means of the works of the law, because the law produces the con- 
viction of sin. And therefore the revelation of a new way of 
salvation was needed, in consequence of which Sitcauxri'vr) should 
be revealed and communicated without law ; and this way both 
Jews and Gentiles had to follow in order to obtain salvation. (Ver. 
21, etc.) The impossibility of attaining to Sikcuooxwt) by epya 
vojwv is founded, in fact, upon the absolute character of the law, in 
consequence of which the smallest trangression, and that only 

* The first half of this Terse, like the parallel passage in the concluding words of 
Gal at ii. 16, appears to be a reminiscence of Pa. cxliii. 2. 
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once committed* constitutes a transgression of the whole law and 
that for ever. (Galat. iii. 10.) Human weakness (jtrdpg) cannot, 
without the help of the divine ntvevfia, satisfy these absolute re- 
quirements. It is, moreover, by no means the purpose of the law 
to realize the true Sucacoavprj in man (Galat. iii. 19, 21), it is only 
intended to present moral perfection as the object of man's endea- 
vours, thereby to produce eirvYv&o-u; aftaprlas, and to pave the way 
for the reception of the gospel. (Galat. iii. 25.) This eirtyvaais 
afiaprlas is, however, by no means to be regarded as a mere un- 
concerned knowledge about sin ; this may be possessed by one who 
is entirely unawakened, and in whom the law has not at all done 
its work ; it is to be understood as a true acquaintance with sin, 
a knowledge of its nature and reality. This can only be con- 
ceived as existing in connection with deep sorrow on account of it, 
and a lively longing desire to be delivered from it. The brlrpfwrv; 
ofiaprriat; is, therefore, synonymous with that fierdvoui unto which, 
as the proper fruit of the Old Testament economy, St John the 
Baptist baptized those who came to him. (See notes on Matth. 
Hi. 1 .) It relates not merely to particular unlawful actions and 
their unpleasant consequences, but to sin itself, to that sin 
which affects the whole man, and therefore to the habitus pec- 
candi.f But sin in its true nature is always aTrurrta (John xvi. 
9), from which, as their source, all other sinful outbreaks proceed. 
We may, therefore, affirm that the &r£yi/o><m dfiaprlaq, as the Xvrrrj 
icard ©c<w (2 Cor. vii. 10), has necessarily the germ of faith al- 
ready existing in it. It is only the truth which can discover the lie 
in its true oharaoter, only irUrns which can fathom Airurrla. Al- 
though, therefore, the law brings down the curse (Galat. iii. 10), 
and the man who lies under the hrbyvwaw dfutpria^ bitterly ex* 
periences this curse, yet this feeling again always contains within 
itself a blessing, and the deepest repentance is, on this very aocount, 
the farthest from despair, because the humble and contrite heart, 

* The popular feeling has embodied this truth in a proyerb: He who has once stolen 
is, and ever remains, a thief; [Once a thief always a thief?] even if he never steals any. 
thing again, yet he remains for ever one who has stolen. Thus the transgressor in the 
smallest matter retains also for ever the character of a sinner in the sight of the holy 
QoaVuntil the &<pt<riv i-ifr dfiaprta* and iitcaltaaiv have erased this character indelibilit. 

+ Stier distinguishes in a very marked manner (Andeut. P. ii. p. 269.) between the 
ixiyywt* dfiaprlav and the mere itriyvaxriv rov diKaidofxaro? rov 6t ov (i. 82, ii. 2), 
which the depraved, as well as the only apparently reformed, may have in their conscience. 

I 2 
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as an already believing heart, is well pleasing to God (Ps. li. 19), 
and because it is only out of tKat which He has already reduced to 
nothing that the Lord creates something, that is to say, the new 
man created in Christ Jesus unto good works. 



SECTION II. 

(III. 21— V. 11.) 

THE DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW WAY OF 8ALVATION IN CHRIST. 

After haying thus laid the foundation for his superstructure of 
doctrine, by proving the necessity that existed for a new way of 
salvation, the Apostle proceeds in the next place to describe this 
way itself. In this everything assumes a different aspect from 
that which it wore under the Old Testament ; instead of the de- 
mands of the law we hear the voice of grace, instead of works 
faith is presupposed, and yet the law is not abolished but rather 
confirmed (iii. 21-31). Of this way of salvation, says St Paul, 
even the Old Testament itself gave intimations, especially in that 
Abraham, the great progenitor of Israel, was justified by faith and 
not by works, and only received circumcision as a sign and seal of 
that faith which he had whilst yet uncircumcised. Faith in Christ, 
' therefore, was truly a new way of salvation, but yet, after all, the 
ancient way, which all the saints had trodden (iv. 1-25). This is 
therefore the only way which leads to the desired end, and even the 
sorrows, which are connected with walking in this way, must mi- 
nister to the perfection of the man. For, instead of the spirit of fear, 
the spirit of love will be thereby shed abroad in his heart, — of 
love enkindled by the exceeding abundant love of Christ (v. l-l 1). 

§ 6. THE DOCTRINE OF FREE GRACE TN CHRIST. 
(III. 21-31.) 

Before we enter upon the explanation of this important passage, 
the citadel of the Christian faith, we must give exact definitions of 
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the leading expressions which St Paul uses to communicate his 
ideas, and throw some light upon the various points of view from 
which these ideas have heen considered. To the leading concep- 
tions with which we have to do in the endeavour to comprehend St 
Pauls doctrine, belongs in the very first place Scfcatoavvrj, by which 
word is denoted the common object as well of the 0. T. as of the 
N. T. dispensation. In the definition of this term, the common 
mistake has been, either to reckon up too many meanings of it, de- 
duced from a mere superficial view of particular passages (thus 
Schleusner has noted not less than fourteen significations of Sitae- 
oovpt/), or else, as Bretschneider and Wahl have done, whilst as- 
suming fewer meanings, to neglect to trace them in their deriva- 
tion from the radical meaning. Notwithstanding several separate 
treatises on this term, as those of Storr (in his opusc. acad., vol. i.), 
of Koppe in his fourth Excursus to the Epistle to the Galatians, of 
Tittmann (de synonymis N. T. i. p. 19, sqq.), and of Zimmer- 
mann, we are yet in want of a thoroughly satisfactory develop- 
ment of this important expression from its original meaning. I 
therefore propose the following essay to the consideration of scholars. 
The root of SUaux;, Si/cacoavpr), and all expressions connected 
with it, is the word Shcy, whose original meaning, as we learn from 
Timaeus in his Lexicon to Plato, is, " manner and way, right re- 
lation," 6 rpoiro^ koI rj SfioioTT)?. This term came to be princi- 
pally applied in common language to the relations of law, and huc*i 
therefore denoted the right relation between guilt and punishment, 
between merit and reward. In its application to earthly concerns, 
the use of Buccuo^, 8t/uuoovvrj, according to this original significa* 
tion, presents no difficulty ; but when it is transferred to higher 
matters, indistinctness arises from the manifold nature of the rela- 
tions involved. In this case it is best to distinguish two relations, 
first that of God to men, and secondly that of men to God ; from 
this distinction arises the following difference of meanings. Since 
in God as the absolute Being all qualities are absolute, we must con- 
ceive of the Sikcuoovvt) in Him as absolute, so that He orders all rela- 
tions with absolute justice. The justitia Dei, gud Justus est, ma- 
nifests itself therefore differently according to the differences in 
men's characters. Towards the wicked it manifests itself as punish- 
ing, towards the good, on the other hand, as rewarding. Hence 
Sucaioavw}, applied to God and His relation lo men, has not 
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merely the signification of punitive justice, bat also that of good- 
ness, grace. That n&T$» * n tne language of the O. T., as well ad 
of the Kabbinical writers, is also used in the same manner, has 
lately been proved at length by Tholuck (Exposition of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, p. 347, etc.) (Comp. Ps. xxiv. 5 ; Prov. xxi. 
21 ; -with Matth. i. 19, vi. 1 ; 2 Cor. ix. 10.) But as regards, in 
the second place, the position of man with respect to God, this is, 
first of all, in his present condition, a disturbed relation to God, 
aSutUt. The right relation, the Sueeuoovptj, must be sought after 
by him. But this endeavour can only gradually attain its object. 
Man, in his alienation from God, commenoes, namely, with con- 
sidering that law of God which meets him from without as some- 
thing external, and by sincere endeavours, corresponding to his 
knowledge, to observe this as an outward law, he enters into a re- 
lation to God which is relatively true. On this account there is 
ascribed* to him a huccuoavvrj rot) vopov, or i/c vofiov, a Sucauxrwr) 
tBla (Rom. x. 3 ; Phil. iii. 9), because the man renders this obe* 
dience with, so to speak, his own powers, those moral powers which 
remain to him after the fall, without the operation of grace. But 
if we consider the matter more deeply, we must of course regard 
these powers also as of God, and man's own righteousness also as 
incapable of being produced without God and His co-operation ; 
only grace in its proper and special sense does not yet appear to 
be operative in this case. But it is not intended that man should 
remain in this relatively true condition, rather must he arrive at an 
absolutely right relation ; not merely his outward act, but his in- 
ward disposition and inclinations must be conformed to the divine 
law. But this, because it presupposes an inward transformation, 
the man cannot of himself, and by his own strength, accomplish, 
on this account it is called Buccuoavvrj Qeov, or i/e ttUftsws = But 
wiareo^ (Galat. ii. 16), because God gives it, and man receives it 
in faith. In this case it is God Himself in the man, the Christ in 
us, who satisfies that which God demands of him,t and therefore, 
that, which on the side of evil exhibits itself not as substance, but 

* St Paul also uses, as equivalent to this, the words tucaiowrQai If ipymv vofiov, or 
kv vtfup, did v6pov, see Gal at. ii. 16, 21, iii. 11. 

+ Therefore it is termedin St Paul's writings tiKaioavvn U Biov (Phil. iii. 0), which 
is equivalent to diKai*6ri»ai iv Xpurru (Gal. ii. 17), because union with Christ by faith 
(IvptQtjvai iv XpL<rr<f Phil. ih\9) is the means of obtaining it 
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as a mere relation, has on the side of good in its completion passed 
into substantiality ; for nothing is really good but God Himself 
and His influences; but where He works, there He also is. From 
these considerations we may very easily explain the use which is made 
of the expressions derived from SUaios. Alkcuocd = |7H$T7» de- 
notes the divine agency in the calling into existence St/eauxrvvr), 
which naturally includes in itself the recognition of it as such. 

AucavovaOai = jyyj. denotes, on the other hand, the condition of 

• . . * 

the SUaw? ewai, and of being recognised as such. In both ex- 
pressions, at one time, the notion of making righteous, or of being 
made righteous, at another, that of accounting or declaring right- 
eous, or being accounted or declared righteous, comes forward 
most prominently, but always in such a way that the latter pre- 
supposes the former. Nothing can at any time be reckoned or 
declared righteous by God which is not so. Ai/eal&fia = to oY- 
Ktuov signifies that which is right in any particular relation, so 
that it may be taken as synonymous with hnokj), tDBttjft* ph» 
Aucaiaxri*;, on the other hand, denotes the action of Sttcaiovv taken 
abstractedly, the energy of making righteous (Eom. iv. 25, v. 18). 
Only in two passages, Kom. v. 16, 18, does the signification of 
htKoUofjua pass over into that Sitcalaxris, which cases are, however, 
accounted for by the peculiarity of the context, as will be shewn 
more at length in the exposition of the passage. 

From this explanation it is plain, that the common rendering of 
the word Si/eacoawr}, by " virtue or uprightness," proceeds from 
the Pelagian and Rationalistic view of the subject, and is, there- 
fore, at most, only admissible for the BiKaioavinj rod vofiov. This 
meaning does not answer at all for that righteousness which is by 
faith ; we shall therefore do best to translate Si/cawavvr) by " right- 
eousness," and, indeed, " the righteousness of God,"* since even 
the expressions " justification," or " righteousness which avails in 
the sight of God," so far as they are considered as synonymous 
with " the recognition as righteous," do not, at all events, express 
the immediate and original meaning of the word, as the phrase 
ylveadai hucatocrvvq Qeov iv Xpurnp, 2 Cor. v. 21, evidently 
proves. 

* See Augustin (de spir. et lilt. c. 0)„who observes with great justice : " justitia Dei, 
noil qua Justus est, sed quS in (hi it hominero, cum justificat impium." 
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To the common end of Sucaioavvrj, therefore, two ways lead ; 
first, that by the 1/0/1,09, secondly, that by %<fyw. With both of 
these, on the part of man, are connected certain corresponding 
acts, with the vo/jlos, epya, with %a/w, irltrrut. These terms now 
equally need a closer definition. With respect, in the first place, 
to the term 1/0/409, this designates, in its widest sense, the divine 
will, so far as it meets man with certain requirements. The par- 
ticular expressions of the law, in concrete cases, are termed hrroXdt, 
or htKamfMna. But the divine law manifests itself as well amongst 
the heathen, by the inward voice of conscience (Rom. ii. 25), as 
in the O. T., by means of the Mosaic institutions (in which, be- 
sides moral, ceremonial and political injunctions also are found), 
and finally, as in the N. T., where Christ, especially in His sermon 
on the mount, establishes the law in its TrkqpGxris. The essence 
of this TfkrjpGHTts does not consist in imparting altogether new laws, 
different from that of conscience and that of Moses ; but in reveal- 
ing the nature of these same laws in their inmost depths. It is, 
therefore, nothing but a development of that one principle, " Be ye 
perfect even as God is perfect" (Matth. v. 48), which is the same 
thing as, Love God above all things, for it is, in fact, by means of 
love that the Perfect One communicates Himself, and produces 
what is perfect. It is, then, quite false to confine the conception 
of the law to any one of these forms of its manifestation, in an ex- 
position of St Paul's view of the way of salvation, as is especially 
done by those who, considering the subject from the Pelagian and 
Rationalistic point of view, are accustomed to think only of the 
ceremonial fart of the Old Testament law. The Apostle speaks of 
all men, Jews as well as Gentiles, and therefore the law is also to 
be taken in its widest sense, so that the meaning of xa>/>w vofiov is, 
" in no form can the vo/jlo? produce Bctcavoavvt) in its inward reality ; 
only an apparent, simply outward BtKaioavvrj is possible to a per- . 
son standing on a legal footing." Further, if we consider more 
closely the relation of man to the law,* 1. e. y the epya which the 
law requires or forbids, we find that three classes of them may be 
distinguished. First, epya trovr\pa or icana (Rom. xiii. 3), i.e., 

* The general character of the legal position is the prominence of activity (the 
irotBiv), whils't that of the New Testament is marked by the predominance of passivity, 
that is, an openness to receive the divine powers of life, by which, however, certainly « 
new and higher activity is generated. 
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open transgressions of the commandments, %pya <ncbrov$ (Rom. 
xiii. 12), or cap/cos (Galat. v. 19), also called dfjuapr^fiara, irapa- 
TTT&iiaTa, Trapafiacreis, in short, the utterances of dfiapria, of 
the sinful nature of man. Secondly, epya veicpa (Heb. vi. 1, ix. 
14), or vofjLov, i.e., works, which outwardly correspond with the 
commandments, but do not proceed from the absolutely pure dis- 
position ; these, therefore, in their extension over the whole life, 
constitute the condition of Sucacoavw] l&la, which is no doubt in 
itself higher than the sfate of open disobedience to the law, but yet 
only in case it is accompanied by a consciousness of distance from 
the mark, by true fjLerdvout. If it does not include this, it becomes 
Pharisaic self-righteousness, which is not less displeasing to God 
than gross transgression of the law, for it is in fact itself a gross, 
yen, the grossest transgression of the law, because it sins against 
that which is the fundamental principle of all the commandments, 
— against love, which is self-renunciation, whilst the former state 
implies self-exaltation. (See notes to Bom. ii. 1, etc.) The third 
class of works, lastly, are the Ipya cuyaOd, or 7r£rreG>9, also called 
Ipya Kakd (Tit. ii. 7, 14 ; Coloss. i. 10), $pya tov Oeov (John vi. 
28) ; in them is realized not merely an outward, but also an inward 
conformity to the law. They are, therefore, only possible by means 
of that faith which receives the powers of %dpi^ ; for good works 
are fruits {tcapiroi), i. e., the organic productions of the inward life, 
and it is, of course, only the tree which has been made generous 
that can bear generous fruit ; this can, however, never be con- 
ceived as without fruit, because the powers of its inward life neces- 
sarily produce them. When, therefore, St Paul declares of the 
works of the law, that they are incapable of leading to hiKcuoovvrj, 
be means especially those of the second class ; but he does not say 
the contrary even of those of the third class, because he would 
rather lay stress upon the principle, irlons, than upon the effects ; 
St James speaks differently (ii. 24.) 

Now, with respect to the second way , that of grace, this is found 
also in the Old Testament, in the same manner that the law is re 
cognized in the New ; but whilst grace forms the predominant fea- 
ture of the new covenant, and manifests itself there in its full power, 
before Christ it only appeared indistinctly revealed. For in its 
most comprehensive signification %a/w is the will of God, au it 
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exhibits itself in communicating, and not in demanding.* Since 
now justice and grace are the eternal forms of God's revelation of 
Himself, He worked also under the form of grace amongst Jews and 
heathen, but grace in these phases of spiritual life could only mani- 
fest itself in consolations and promises, it was not until after the 
accomplishment of Christ's work that grace appeared in the N. T., 
really imparting itself and calling forth a new creation. All the 
former operations of divine grace were therefore, so to speak, the 
breathing of the Spirit upon humanity, it was only in the Redeemer 
that the streams of grace were poured forth. (See notes on John 
i. 14.) It is to Christ, therefore, that %a/M9 is especially ascribed, 
whilst arfdirr), i. e. t the source of %apw, resides in the Father. 
(See notes on % Cor. xiii. 13.) But we are by no means to regard 
grace as the mere heightening of the natural powers of the man 
from within, but as the communication of a higher, absolutely pure, 
and perfect principle, that is to say, of the irvev/Mi &yiov, to which 
the human irvevfia stands in the same relation as the ^vyrf to the 
irvedfia in man. (See notes on Bom. viii. 16.) 

Finally, with respect to man's relation to %4/M9, i.e. ttmtw, we 
have no doubt spoken already several times concerning this term, in 
our observations on Matthew viii. 2, xiii. 58 ; Mark ix. 20 -27 ; 
Matth. xxi. 17 ; but the importance of the subject demands in this 
place a fresh and more comprehensive consideration. We start in 
the first place with the assertion, that this term also has in all the 
writers of the N. T. but one radical meaning, though it is modified 
according to certain relations in which it appears. Holy Scripture 
itself gives us this radical meaning in a formal definition, inasmuch 
as it designates faith, as SkTntyfikiwv \nr6<rra<n<;, irparyfidTfov 
ek&rxP* °v Pteirofihwyv (Hebr. xi. 1). Faith, therefore, taken in 
its most general meaning, forms the opposite to that knowledge of 
the visible, which appears to the natural man to be the most certain 
of all, as well as to that beholding of invisible things which belongs 
to a higher state of being, and which St Paul denotes by the ex- 

• In relation to the creature, therefore, x a 7>" conveys the idea of that which is unde- 
served, see Bom. iii. 23, iv. 4. The communication of the life of the Father to the Son 
is not called x*P t9 > Dut «y«frri|. But, inasmuch as the creature is at the same time re- 
garded as miserable, f\.«o?, <nr\<fcyx ya 8re substituted for x4<"f* (Comp. the principal 
passage, 2 Cor. xiii. 13.) 
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pression Trepnrareiv &A et&ofc (2 Cor. v. 7, compared with 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12). Now, man's relation to that which is invisible and eter- 
nal may be regarded as threefold ; it is either entirely founded upon 
the thinking faculty, or it is entirely based upon the will and the 
affections, or lastly, it rests uniformly upon all the powers of 
the man. In the first of these significations, Scripture ascribes 
vUrnx even to the devils (Jas. ii. 19), and supposes the possibility 
that faith may exist in men,* without a corresponding life (Jas. ii. 
17, 20; I Cor. xiii. 2). Such a dead head-faith, faith in the 
letter, as this, is not only of no use to men, but even makes them 
more deeply responsible. t In the second relation, it appears as the 
faith of the heart, i. e., as a living capacity for receiving the powers 
of the higher world, the soul absorbing, so to speak, the streams of 
the Spirit as a thirsty land. It was this kind of faith, which, as we 
showed, in the above quoted passages of our Commentaiy, was 
exhibited by those who came to Christ to be healed, as recorded in 
the gospels. In these persons we could only assume a very imper- 
fect and indistinot knowledge of divine things, but they manifested 
a heart glowing with love, and were therefore capable of receiving 
%ajM9. We in consequence also designated faith as identical with 
receiving love, whilst grace is imparting love. Since now from 
the heart proceeds life (Prov. iv. 3), such faith as this is ever a living 
faith, even though it may often be an imperfect faith. For it only 
shows itself as a complete faith when, in the third place, it takes pos- 
session of the whole man, when, therefore, it combines a living ca- 
pacity to receive with clear and comprehensive knowledge. At the 
same time, we find that it is the practice of the writers of the N. T. 
to apply the word yv&o-u; to such a true knowledge of the divine as 
springs from participation in the divine reality, so that Truro? 
and yp&cri? are complementary to one another, representing the 
life of God in the heart and in the head. But if in the pas- 
sage in St John xvii. 3, yvSxrw presupposes irlons, there are 
many other passages in which, vice versd, irUm? presupposes 

* Petrus Lombardus makes the following just distinction between " credere Deum, 
u e., credere qnod Dens sit, qnod etiam mali faciunt," and " credere in Deum, *. e , 
credesdo amare Deum, credendo ei adhssrere." The belief in God is a dedication, a con- 
secration of ourselves to Him. 

t The case of the man who is burdened with such a dead faith is doubtless worse 
than if he did not believe at all ; yet not for those around him. The word which is 
spoken even by one who is dead, may be the means of awakening others to life. 
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yvSxrt?. Neither can be conceived as absolutely without the other, 
so long as both retain their true nature ; but in order that each 
may receive an equal and harmonious cultivation, particular circum- 
stances are required ; the latter, therefore, is not necessary to salva- 
tion, though the possession of irkrrv;, as heart-faith, is absolutely 
so ; because, without this, it is impossible to take up into one's own 
being the divine element of life. But if ttIotv; is not only mo- 
dified in this way by the extent to which it reigns in men, its 
character depends equally upon the object to which it refers. In 
fact, trlcnvi is the universal foundation of religion at all stages of 
spiritual development, so that not only in the N., but also in the 
O. T. (see the whole I lth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews), 
and, indeed, amongst the Gentiles themselves, the existence of 
Triors must be recognised. " Without faith it is impossible to 
please God." (Heb. xi. 6.) Those faithful Gentiles, therefore, 
whom God regards as the circumcision (Rom. ii. 14, 20, 27), must 
have been well-pleasing to God from their faith, in the same way 
that the true Israelites were. It also appears from the gospel history, 
that there existed in many Gentiles (the centurion of Capernaum, 
the Canaanitish woman, and others),* a very powerful faith, and a 
lively receptivity for the powers of the divine life. What, then, is 
the difference between these degrees of faith ? From the point at 
which the noble Gentiles stood the object of faith was the Divine 
as an undefined and general idea; on which account, in their 
case it could only manifest itself as a longing, testifying of the 
remains of the divine likeness in man. This longing is not, 
properly speaking, faith, until the moment when the desired object 
presents itself and is embraced by it, in the same way that the eye 
does not see until the sun discovers itself. We might, therefore, 
ascribe to the noble-minded Gentiles faith potentid, i.e., the com- 
pletely developed capacity for believing, which can only come for- 
ward actu on the revelation of the divine to them, either in doc- 
trine or in life. The condition of airunla may, on the other hand, 
be considered as the undeveloped, or even suppressed, capacity for 
believing, according as the term is taken merely in the negative, or 
also in the privative sense. Even, therefore, when this Gentile 
faith, so to speak, was exercised towards the person of Christ Him- 

• Wortby of especial remark arc tbe passages with respect to Rahab, to whom, as a 
Gentile woman, faith and tbe works of faith are attributed, Hcb. xi. 31 ; J as. ii. 26. 
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self, as, for example, in the case of the centurion of Capernaum, 
&c. (Matth. viii. 1, etc.), it remained still incapable of recognising 
in Him more than something divine, in a general way, although 
the thirst of the spirit found itself truly quenched in coming to 
Him, in the same way that the eye of the child rejoices in the 
sun, without knowing what it is. On the other hand, from the po- 
sition at which the true Jews stood, the object of faith appears as 
the personal Godhead, and of this truth they were also conscious. 
But the faith of the Jew still conceived of this personal appearance 
of God as one merely future, to be realized in the Messiah, and as 
something outward. It is only Christian faith that is able to raise 
itself to the conception of the Divine Personality, as having ap- 
peared in Christ, as a present and inward reality. Christ will not 
merely shine upon men from without by His work and His Being, 
but He will dwell in them and work in them inwardly, in order that 
man may become what He is. (1 John iv. 17.) As the human 
race in general has therefore to pass through these different stages 
of faith, so also the individual. In childhood, when the personality 
of man himself is as yet but imperfectly unfolded, he believes only 
in the divine ; in the progress of his life the Divine Personality 
becomes revealed to him in Christ, but first only as an outward 
fact, Tvhose full influence upon bis heart is yet future ; at last he 
experiences His operation as something present and inward, and 
then only is his faith completed; it becomes a devotion of himself 
to God, an espousal of his soul to the heavenly bridegroom, 
whereby he becomes one with Christ, and Christ's whole work 
and Being become his own. (Hosea ii. 20.)* In this form, 
therefore, faith is one and the same thing with regeneration, 
because, whilst faith thus manifests its power, the whole disposition 
becomes a new creature, the man of earth has become a man 
of heaven and of God. (2 Tim. iii. 17.) The lower degrees of 
faith, on the other hand, are as yet without regeneration. (See 
notes to John i. 1 7.) In all stages of development, the nature of 
faith remains the same, the receptivity of the inward life for that 
which is divine ; but the latter reveals itself differently, in the ma- 

•When faith is represented as a \aplvfiu (1 Cor. xii. 7, xiii. 3), it denotes the 
capacity for appropriating the divine power, so as to perform miracles by means of it. 
Faitb, indeed, is requisite for the reception of all gifts of the Spirit (see Matt. xvii. 10, 
20), but it appear* in a particularly heightened and concentrated form as a special gift 
of grace in the passages above cited. 
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nifestation of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and on this 
account that faith which is one in its nature presents itself in seve- 
ral forms. Nothing further is needed towards the explanation of 
vrtoTt? in its subjective signification (fides qua creditur), except to 
distinguish it from irl<rn<i as used, in an objective sense, of the 
substance of that revelation which is believed (fides quee creditur), 
but this need only be briefly alluded to. When used of God (Bom. 
iii. 8 ; 2 Cor. i. 18 ; 2 Tim. ii. 13, several times) it denotes the 
faithfulness of God in the fulfilment of His promises. 

From this unfolding of the various meanings of the terms used, 
we proceed now to the consideration of the contents of the passage 
itself, Rom. iii. 21. In the first place, vwl (=ivr<p vvv tcaipQ, 
Galat. iv. 4, and below in ver. 26), is evidently to be referred to 
the time since the accomplishment of the work of the Lord, so that 
the ages before Christ appear as the mighty past.* In these, indeed, 
redemption, as a future blessing, was announced beforehand, and 
confirmed by witnesses, in the Thorah (Gen. xlix. 10; Ex. xxxiv. 
; Deut. xviii. 16) and in the Prophets (Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16; 
Is. xlv. 17, liii. 1, etc.) ; but in these and in the symbols of the 
sacrificial worship, it was hidden under a veil, on which account 
the saints of the O. T. itself had only an indistinct presentiment of 
the mode of redemption (1 Pet. i. 10, Jl) ; it was not until the 
death and resurrection of the Redeemer that the mystery was re- 
pealed. (Rom. i. 18, xvi. 25, 26.)t Now the subject of this re- 
velation is this : the lofty aim of man, the Sc/cawovprj Oeov, is to 
be obtained without law through faith in Christ. By the %(oph 
vofwv, however, as is self-evident, it is not intended to express a 
renunciation of the law, for the law is holy and good (vii. 12), and 
necessary for all phases of life, but to designate the altered position 
in which man stands to the law. By nature man stands under the 
law, and is impelled by the law to hucauxrvvrj ; this relation is to 
cease ; man can indeed never be above the law, but can very well 

* Fritzsche wishes to take vwl & as a mere form of transition, and it is no doubt 
correct to suppose that no determination of time is indicated in the relation of ver. 21 to 
ver. 20. But the subsequent mention of the law and the prophets renders it necessary 
to assert for vwl the sense of time. 

+ St Paul does not merely say: The way to attain to the righteousness of God is ma- 
nifested, but thii latter it itself retealed, for it is personally in Christ, and appears in 
men only as Christ in us ; man has no righteousness of God besides Christ, whatsoever 
of this righteousness the regenerate man possesses is entirely of Christ. 
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live in the law, and really bear the law in bis heart Accordingly, 
in 1 Tim. i. 9, it is said Sitcaup vofios ov kcItcu, on which passage 
Augustin's excellent remarks should be consulted (de spir. et lit 
cap. 10). This condition, in which man is thoroughly one with the 
law, even as our Lord tells us God Himself is (Matth. v. 48), con- 
stitutes exactly that Sucaioovw) Qeov, to which faith brings us, be 
cause through faith man receives the being of God into the depths of 
his soul. In this passage, therefore, %<oph voyuov is exactly parallel 
to xu>pi? Ipymv vojjlov (Gal at. ii. 16), by which it is not denied that 
good works cannot exist in the life of faith, but only asserted that 
these works form the foundation of that right relation to God which 
is restored under the new covenant, good works being, in fact, merely 
the consequences of this relation. This foundation lies positively in 
the work of Christ, negatively in faith, from which works both 
outwardly and inwardly conformable to the law necessarily pro- 
ceed. Dead works, in the sight of God, do not even constitute a 
Zuceuoavw) vo/iov, these, therefore, cannot at all be meant. The 
profound meaning of this verse will unfold itself before our eyes 
most plainly in detail, if we review the false interpretations to which* 
it has been exposed. Of these the coarse Pelagian and Rational- 
istic view refutes itself. According to this, v6fio<; is to be under- 
stood simply of the ceremonial law, ttAtw of the assent of the un- 
derstanding to the doctrine of Christ, and BiKaioovinj of morality ; 
so that the sense would be, " outward religious exercises avail no- 
thing, but only virtue according to the pure moral precepts of 
Christ." In this entirely external view, however, one small cir- 
oumstance has been overlooked, that according to the Apostle's 
doctrine it is impossible for sinful man to exhibit this pure mora- 
lity (viii. 3), the question therefore is, whence does the man obtain 
strength for this work ? That which is new in the gospel does not 
consist in a more excellent system of morality, but in this, that the 
gospel opens a new source of strength, by means of whioh true mo- 
rality is attainable. Much subtler is the error of the [Roman] Ca- 
tholic Church in its doctrine of SifcavocrvvTj. The point of difference 
with respect to this doctrine between her and the Protestant* 
Church is this, that the latter considers Sckcuoo-uvtj as a judicial act 

• [Evangelische Kirche. The term Protestant has been adopted in the translation of 
this passage, as more suitable than Evangelical, according to the common English 
usage of the words.] 
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of God (actus forensis), as a recognition as righteous (declaratio 
pro justo),* whilst the former regards it as a condition of soul 
called forth in the man (hahitus infusus), according to which 
" justificatio" has its degrees ; so that on the whole the Protestant 
view exalts the objective side, and the Koraan Catholic view the 
subjective. The Protestant Church by no means denies the truth 
contained in the [Roman] Catholic view ; she places the subjective 
side under the name of sanctification, immediately on a line with 
justification, and asserts that sanctification is the necessary conse- 
quence of justification. The Roman Catholic Church, however, 
denies the truth contained in the Protestant doctrine, and it is just 
( in this point that her doctrine is erroneous. Considered as a mere 
/ question of grammar, 8ikcuov<t6cu is no doubt more properly inter- 
' j preted "Justus effici" than, according to the Protestant Church, 
" pro justo declarari ;" but since nothing can be declared by God 
to be righteous which is not so in fact, it follows that the transla- 
tion of Sc/cacovvvT), by " the righteousness which avails before God," 
is not false out only derived ; Si/catoavw Seov means in the first 
|)lace the righteousness which is wrought by God, but that which 
God produces answers to its idea, and must therefore avail before 
Him.f The [Roman] Catholic Church, therefore, gains nothing 
at all by this grammatical advantage ; on the other hand, she has 
not only let slip an important element of the truth, but also, when 
this was proved to her, opposed it, an element which the Protestant 
Church has established with greater grammatical accuracy upon the 
formula \oyi%eadai eh Si/caioo-vprjv, than upon the expression 
ScKaco<rvv7) 8eoi). This important point is in fact the purely ob- 
jective nature of justification, which the expression actus for- 
ensis is intended to affirm, so that justification does not depend 

* It is quite false to suppose, that the Protestant Church regards justification as 
sometliing merely outward, because she sees in it a declaration of God, as Mohler misre- 
presents us in his Symbolik. Justification contains, according to Luther's system of 
doctrine, not merely rtmissio peccatorum, but also imputatio meriii Chruii, and the 
odoptio in Jilios Dei. The divine declaration is consequently to be regarded as an in- 
ward operation in the consciousness of the man, as is, indeed, necessarily implied in the 
idea : what God declares, is so by His very word. 

+ Benecke's opinion that iiKatoavmj 0«©D in this passage, as well as in vers. 25, 26 
means the just itia Dei qud Justus est % i9 just as inadmissible, according to the context, 
as his view, that -rVris 'Itjo-oO denotes Hie faithfulness which Jesus exercises. Faith 
stands here evidently in opposition to the *>yo.« implied in the words x w P : * "o^lov* 
That, however, the grace aud faithfulness of Christ produce faith hIso in men, is brought 
forward by him with perfect justice* 
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upon the degree of sanctification, but entirely upon the purpose of 
God in Christ Jesus ; *y the passive and active obedience of Christ 
the sin of all has been expiated, and the obedience of all fulfilled in 
Him. God now regards men no more as in Adam, but in Christ, 
from whom in the work of conversion the germ of the new man is 
transmitted to the individual. Thus only does the gospel become 
in truth good news, since according to it the salvation of man does 
not depend upon his own unstable conduct (on which supposition, 
as the [Roman] Catholic Church desires and requires, a constant 
uncertainty must remain in the mans mind here below whether or 
not he be in a state of grace), but on the contrary, by the un- 
changeable purpose of God, which the man apprehends in faith, 
the instability of his own oharacter is corrected. " If, therefore, the 
man believes not, yet God abideth faithful, He cannot deny him- 
self' (2 Tim. ii. 13), and the unfaithfulness of man is not removed 
by the fact that he strives to be faithful (for this very endeavour is 
unfaithful, and in the best case can only bring presumptuous pride 
to light), but simply and alone by believing in the faithfulness of God 
in Christ, by means of whioh faith he becomes partaker of a higher 
power. As, therefore, the mother of all sins is the not believing 
in Him whom God hath sent, so to believe in Him is the mother 
of all virtues (John xvi. 9) ; beside faith there can exist no vir- 
tue, but all that is true and real in man proceeds from it. The 
[Boman] Catholic Church erroneously understands by faith, fides 
fbrmata, i. e+, fides cum aliis virtutibus, arriving at this notion by 
always regarding faith as a dead assent of the understanding to 
a thing as historically true, whilst, according to the Protestant view, 
as well as according to Scripture itself, it is life and blessedness. 
The doctrine of a meritum congrui, and meritum condigni, has 
arisen entirely out of the Pelagianizing views of the [Boman] Ca- 
tholic Church, according to which man in the fall has only lost a 
donum supernatural, but still possesses all his natural faculties un- 
injured, and, consequently, the capability of loving God and keep- 
ing His commandments. According to my view, the transition 
from the state under the law to the state under the gospel (of which 
we shall treat more at length in the notes to chapter vii.), must be 
conceived of somewhat after this manner. In his state under the 
law, the man is able, by means of his natural powers, which, how- 
ever, can never be considered as wholly separated from the influ- 

K 
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ences of the Logos, to perform certain opera civilia. But the 
more powerfully the light of truth works in a man's mind, the more 
plainly will he perceive that all his endeavours to establish a perfect 
righteousness are vain, and that his best works, on account of the 
selfishness which cleaves to them, are, as Augustin says, severely, 
indeed, but yet truly, but splendida vitia, i. e., the wild fruit of a 
degenerate tree. With this eirtryva><ri<; rfc aftaprias; (iii. 20) is 
connected the longing for deliverance (vii. 24), and if the preaching 
of the gospel brings the true Redeemer within his reach, faith ap* 
prehends this Saviour, and appropriates both Him and His work. 
On the man's side no merit, no righteousness, is pre-supposed, but 
simply a living faith in the merits and righteousness of Christ ; 
these faith takes up into itself, and thus everything which is Christ's 
becomes the man's. This transfer to the sinful man of the being 
of Christ is denoted by the expression, " righteousness is imputed 
to him." That work which was objectively accomplished upon the 
cross, is thus subjectively applied to the individual believer, that 
germ of the new man which exists in Christ is grafted into and 
born in the old man. This act of transfer is, therefore, a myste- 
rious occurrence in the depths of the soul, a new creation, which 
none can effect by his own power, a pure gift of the Spirit, who 
" breatheth where He listeth." Since, however, in every regenerate 
man, the old man is still living, and, therefore, sinful motions must 
still exist, the question arises, how can God, the Omniscient, the 
Holy, the Just One, regard the imperfectly sanctified man as en- 
tirely righteous ? The answer is : Because as God judges the 
man, not according to that which is realized in him, but according 
to that which is in Christ. As all men have fallen in Adam, so in 
Christ have they all been raised again ; God therefore recognizes 
all as righteous in Him, even generations yet to come. If the di- 
vine declaration of this great fact is made to a man, and he receives 
it in faith, it produces in him the new life, but inasmuch as this life 
is derived from another, and can, therefore, also be lost, it does not 
constitute the decisive point in the divine judgment as to the state 
of grace. And therefore, also, the believer, in his own judgment, 
must not found his hopes of salvation upon his inward condition, 
but upon the merits of Christ ; however, as an evidence of being in 
a state of grace, the inward condition is important, because faith in 
Christ unto justification cannot be conceived to exist without an in- 
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ward transformation, and powers received from above, which enable 
the regenerate man to do that which under the law he could not 
do. (See notes to Eom. vii. 24, viii. 3.) 

Ver. 22, 23. This way of salvation by faith is now equally ne- 
cessary for all, because the vofiw; could conduct none to the St/ecu- 
oovvjj Qeov, in that alt without exception have sinned, even if not 
actually in such gross forms as those mentioned in chapters i. and 
ii. f yet inwardly, because the germ of all sins lies in every one. 

In the el? Trdvra? teal hn irdvra^ we may observe not merely a 
heaping together of synonyms, but a climax ; the image of a flood 
of grace seems to be at the foundation of this expression, a flood 
which penetrates to all, and even streams over all. The words 
hucauxriwi Qeov (scil. ify^erat) &9 irawas are, however, only to 
be understood of the divine purpose, " it is intended for all," with- 
out any intimation of the actual restoration of all. The expres- 
sion irltrrvi 'Irjcov stands for Triors efc 'Iyaovv, as elsewhere 7r/<r- 
w Qeov for ek Qeov. (Mark xi. 22 ; Acts iii. 16 ; Galat. ii. 20.) 
In the words ir&vres tfjiapTov we are not to think merely of actual 
sin, the consequence of hereditary sin, but especially of the latter. 
Even where no peccata actualia have been committed, as, e.g., 
in the case of unconscious children, the power of redemption is still 
needed. (See notes on vii. 12.) To understand voTepovadai t% 
Sofiy? rod Qeov of the approval of God, as Winer, Fritzsche, and 
Beiche still wish, or a cause of boasting before God, for which 
Kavyrifia commonly stands, as Bosenmiiller and Tholuck explain 
it, is plainly feeble. Riiokert has decided in favour of the old in- 
terpretation, which makes it refer to the image of God in which 
man was created, and this appears to me also to be alone admis- 
sible. There is no difficulty in giving this meaning to the expression 
oofa rod Qeov, according to the analogy of niPP "fil? ( 8ee notes 
on John i. 1), even though it does not happen to occur again in 
the N. T. Lastly, the comparison of these words of St Paul in 
ver. 22, BtKawcruvrj Qeov Sut Trurrew; with the parallel passage, 
Galat. v. 5, i/c triorem iXiriSa 8i/cawovw)<; aire/cSexofieda is in- 
structive. The words in the present passage are spoken by the 
Apostle, whilst taking an entirely objective view of the subject ; in 
Christ the righteousness of God exists for believers absolutely 
complete ; but the subjective mode of contemplating it has also its 
truth, although this occurs less frequently in St Paul's writings, 

k2 
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From this point of view Suuuoovin) is an object of hope, because 
in this world it can only be imperfectly realized in man. (See the 
Comm. on Galat. v. fl.) 

Ver. 24, 25. Since, then, they cannot become righteous by 
merit, they are made righteous gratuitously, i.e.. without previous 
works and proper deserts, out of pure grace through the redemp- 
tion of Christ (Grace is the operative cause, redemption the 
means by which it works.) We arrive now at another very im- 
portant point, namely, at the question, How then has Christ intro- 
duced the possibility of the Buuuoovvq &eov through faith in Him- 
self ? The Apostle answers this question by laying stress, not upon 
the communication of a higher spirit through Christ and upon His 
divine glory, but just on the contrary, upon His deepest humilia- 
tion, His sufferings and His death, by which he declares that re- 
demption was accomplished. Now, in thejirst place, with respect 
to the language of the Bible on this point, we meet with three ex- 
pressions, by which the redemptive agency of Christ is designated. 
1°. The term airo\vrpwn^ 9 of which we have already treated in the 
notes on Matth. xx. 28. St Paul generally makes use of this 
form (Ephes. i. 7, 14, iv. 30 ; 1 Cor. i. 30), inasmuch as the otto 
expresses the idea of making free more strongly than the simple 
XvTfKDcns. The figure of slavery lies at the foundation of this 
word,* from which slavery man must be redeemed by means of a 
ransom (on which account igarfopdfr is used, Galat. iii. 13, iv. 5), 
in order t6 attain to freedom, in the same way that aomjpia (Bom. 
v. 9, 10), implies some great danger or distress, air&keia, from 
which he is to be delivered. The Xinpov is the blood of Christ, 
which constitutes the offering made by love to justice, by means of 
which objective transaction alone it is that real forgiveness of sins 
in God, and the appropriation of the same in the individual in- 
stance, become possible. 2°. We find the expression KardKkarfq 
(Bom. v. 1 1, ix. 15 ; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19), at the root of which lies 
the idea of an enmity which is done away with. The choice of 
this particular word to express this thought is, however, of the 
utmost importance ; KaTaXKaaaa), in fact, means, in the first 
place, " to change, exchange/' and only afterwards " to recon- 

• No doubt, therefore, redemption and atonement are symbolical expressions, but sym- 
bols full of essential tiuth^ which cannot find any substitute whatsoever in human lan- 
guage, and are therefore neceiaary. 
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cile." (Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19.) In reconciliation, 
namely, those contraries which stand harshly opposed to one 
another, make, so to speak, mutual exchanges, and form once 
more an harmonious unity. So Christ takes upon Himself our 
misery, and imparts to us His glory, in order to reconcile us 
to God. The distinction which Tittmann assumes hetween &aV 
Xdaaxoy to remove a reciprocal enmity, and /caraKKdaaw, to remove 
an enmity existing on one side only, has been proved by Tholuck 
to be utterly unfounded (Bergpred. p. 192, etc.)* We find, 3°. 
and lastly, the expression iXocr/io? (1 John ii. 2, iv. 10; tkdo- 
x&rOai, Heb. ii. 17), the proper^term, even in Old Testament lan- 
guage, for expressing the idea of expiation by sacrificed Christ 
is therefore Himself called the dvala or irpoo-fopd (Ephes. v. 2, 
Heb. x. 12; and irdaxa, 1 Cor. v. 7) or else a/wo? (John i. 29, 
36; 1 Pet. i. 19), apviov (Rev. v. 6, 8, 12, 13, vi. 1, etc.) With 
respect to the relation in which these expressions stand to one 
another, we may, however, further remark, that KaraXKaryTj and 
iXao-fjuK always^ denote the beginning of Christ's work, whilst 
farcikuTp&au; does not only include the beginning, but the end 
also (see notes on Rom. viii. 23 ; 1 Cor. i. 30), so that this is the 
most comprehensive" term, comprising even arfuurftfc ; itself (it 
stands parallel to ttyart? r&v dftafm&v, Ephes. i. 7 ; Col. i. 14, 
whilst fitf Xoyttyfiepos avrov; rd irapwjnwfiara dvr&v stands in 
opposition to KaraXkaaowv, 2 Cor. v. 19). 

But in the second place, as regards the ideas themselves, desig- 
nated by these terms, they belong to the most difficult in Holy 
Scripture. At the same time, the last few years have brought to 
light such profound views on these subjects, that, in fact, very much 
has been done towards their solution. We may indeed not only 

* In Heb. ii 1ft, we find dxaXXdrriiir bat = iXiuOipov*. 

t Nitzsch, in his " 8ystem of Christian Doctrine," distinguishes between *' Versdh- 
nung" and " Versubnung,'' •'. <•., " reconciliation" and " propitiation." This distinction 
is very serviceable for the maintenance of the difference between xaraXXay^ and 
lAoo-prfc. That a separation of these two expressions has not long ago been established, 
may be explained from the fact, that the deep meaning which resides in the idea of pro- 
pitiation had entirely escaped the mind of our whole time. It was not, in fact, merely 
in theology that the importance of this idea was overlooked, but also in the science of 
law ; punishment was degraded into a mere means of man's invention for deterring men 
from crime, instead of receiving its sanctiflcation by means of that propitiation of justice 
which is manifested therein. In the recovery of this idea, an essential advance has been 
made towards deeper views of the whole work of Christ 
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consider that rationalistic^ view to be set aside, which wholly mis- 
understands the essence of Christianity, whilst it reduoes the work 
of Christ to doctrine and 'example, but also the infinitely deeper 
mode of representation of Schleiermacher (Glaubenslehre P. ii. p. 
252) to be disproved.* The fatter theologian, namely, considers 
the work of Christ as the Kedeemer to precede His work of reconci- 
liation, and considers both only^from his own subjective point of 
view. Accordingly, redemption is, in his opinion, only the com- 
munication to believers of the sinlessness andjperfection of Christ, 
and reconciliation the adoption into that blessed fellowship with 
Christ, which follows, as a necessary consequence, from that com- 
munication. This is, however, an entirely arbitrary definition of 
the terms. But besides this, in the above view, a most_essential 
point is left out of sight, namely, the blotting out of the guilt of 
sin, which Schleiermacher was obliged in consistency to omit, be- 
cause he had denied the reality of evil, and.was therefore satisfied 
with a mere replenishment of man's emptiness. This one point, 
therefore, it yet remains for us to discuss, — how the death of Christ 
is related to the forgiveness of sins, and whether this fact has re- 
ference merely to men, or also to the Divine Being Himself. And 
here, in the first place, I feel myself constrained to remark, that the 
views I expressed in my notes on Matth. xx. 28, implying that re- 
conciliation was an act on man's side alone, have been modified by 
some recently published profound researches, as I have also taken 
occasion to remark in my notes to John ill. 16 (in the second volume 
of the Commentary, third edition, p. 108, note). For the most 
profound observations on this subject we are indebted to a man who 
has deserved well of Theology and Philosophy, no less thau of Law, 
Karl Friedrich Goschel.f In fact, we may say, if reconciliation 

* Usteri, in the fourth edition of his " Paulinischer Lebrbegriff w (p. 86, etc), still 
adheres to Sohleiermaeher's view of this doctrine. Amongst the most recent exegetical 
commentators, Biickert has, in particular, taken a correct exegetical view of St Paul's 
doctrine, without, however, having been able to adopt the idea of an atonement, not 
merely on man's part, but also on God's. 

+ See Goschel's ** Zerstreute Blatter aus den Hand und Hiilftacten>ines Joristen.*' 
Erfurt, 1882. 8ee besides the Essays in Tholuck's lit Anzeige, 1*33. Num. 8-14. 
An essay of the same in the Evang. Kirchen Zeituog. 1834, January No. Very well 
worth reading are also the treatises of Stier, which appeared earlier ( Andeut P. i. p. 379. 
8qq., more accurately defined in the Andeut P. ii. p. 24.sqq.), of Meyer (in the "Blat- 
ter fttr hdhere Wahrbeit," vol. vi. 384 etc, xi. 206 etc.), and Tholuck's work "iVon der 
SUnd>, und vom Versdhner." 
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were an act taking place in man only, we could have nothing" to 
do with a ** ministry of reconciliation" (2 Cor. v. 18) ; for then to 
preach reconciliation would not be to announce an act of God, but 
only an act of men, and indeed only of a few men, for how many 
•re there who will not be reconciled unto God ! Even if, therefore, 
in the N. T., the expression, " God is reconciled," does not occur 
(see the note to John iii. 16), because He appears throughout it as 
the Author and Founder of this reconciliation, yet there is contained 
in the very idea of saorifice and expiation (as the O. T. plainly 
shews), a necessary reference to an altered relation of God Him- 
self. Every sacrifice is intended to expiate the guilt of men, and 
propitiate the anger of God, consequently the sacrifice of all sacri- 
fices, in which alone all the rest have their truth, must effect that 
which the others only foreshadow. Since now the view of the 
Sootists (gratuita acceptatio) disproves itself, inasmuch as God can 
never regard an object as that which it is not, and the view of Gro- 
tins (acceptilatio) is erroneous, inasmuch as according to it the law 
and righteousness are to be considered as detached from the Divine 
Being and Nature ; nothing remains but the highly acute theory of 
Anselm (satisfactio vicaria), a theory, when rightly understood, just 
as consonant with the doctrine of Scripture as with the demands of 
philosophy. The elements of which it is composed are, on the one 
side, the enormity of sin in itself, and the guilt and liability to pu- 
nishment which proceed from it; and, on the other side, the impos- 
sibility of conceiving in God one attribute as active without the 
other, that is to say therefore, in this case love without righteous- 
ness, on which account God cannot forgive sin on mere repentance, 
as a man can who is himself a debtor ; and between both these ele- 
ments comes the Person of the God-Man, who is not a man, 
amongst and by the side of many others, but the man, the second 
spiritual Adam of the whole race,* who is just as much connected 
with sinners by means of His true though most holy humanity, as 
with the Lord of the world by means of His divine Nature, in 
whom love is manifested as brightly as righteousness in the Father, 
and who again reveals the Father s love as brightly as His own 

* With respect to the representative character, a more detailed explanation wiU be 
found in the notes to Rom. v. 12, sqq. We are immediately concerned in this place only 
with the idea of satisfaction, which is quite scriptural, even though the expression is not 
found in Scripture. 
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righteousness. That, therefore, which cannot be conceived as 
united in any human act (m that man can ever only exercise either 
grace or justice), the highest act of grace, the absolution of a whole 
sinful race, and the perfectly righteouB punishment of sinners, in 
the death of Him who bore the whole race in Himself (as the centre 
embraces the collective rays of the circumference), is all harmonized 
in the death of Christ ; and therefore the giving up of the Son by 
the Father, and the free sacrifice of the Son, constitute the highest 
Act of God, worthy to form the subject of preaching to the whole 
human race, because it has power to breathe life into the dead 
bones, and truly to impart that peace which flows from the forgive- 
ness of sins. It is to this objective act of God that faith attaches 
itself according to Protestant doctrine, and by the powerful glow of 
its flame all those half or wholly Pelagian views must be dissipated, 
which would have the divine life of love to derive assistance from 
the exertions of man's natural powers. For where life is not 
awakened by gazing on that serpent which is lifted up (an effect 
just the contrary to that produced by beholding the head of Me- 
dusa), there the most exactly defined commands, and the most 
fakir-like exertions and acts of self-denial, can only produce a bare 
respectability, or ridiculous conceit. In this fountain thus opened 
alone flows the water of life, on this altar alone can heavenly fire 
be obtained ; — here righteousness and grace melt into an ineffable 
unity, as they are one in God himself ; for the forgiveness of sins 
on account of the death of Christ is ovBk /caret vopov, ov8& Kara 
vofMOv, dWci xrrrkp vojjuov koX xnrep vofxov, i. e. t not according to 
the law, for by that man was to bear his own sin, and yet not 
against the law, since in the sufferings of Christ satisfaction was 
rendered to its demands, but above the law, because grace is 
mightier than righteousness, and for the law, because it is itBelf 
established thereby. (See Tholuck " von der Sunde," p. 108, 8d 
edition.) 

It is only in this mode of comprehending it that^the representa- 
tion of the Apostle receives also its exact verbal interpretation. He 
calls Christ ikcurrqpiov, a word which is not, however to be taken= 
iXacrfjLos, or to be explained with the addition of dvfjua of the sin- 
offering, but which must be understood, with hridefia supplied, of 
the covering of the Ark of the Covenant, in which expression, at 
all events, the idea of expiation is most distinctly enunciated, even 
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according to the etymology of the word. This covering, in fact, 
made of fine gold, 2j cubits long and a cubit and a half broad, at 
whose ends the two cherubim stood overshadowing the ark with 
their wings, was the throne of the Shechinah, symbol of the pre- 
sence of God; on this account it is called, Heb. iv. 16, dpcwo? 
%ap«-09. (See Exod. xxv. 17, etc.) On this mercy-seat the 
High Priest sprinkled once every year, on the great day of atone- 
ment, the blood of a bullock seven times, and the blood of a goat 
seven times, to make atonement for the sin of the people (Levit. 
xvi. 18, etc.) This lid is called now in the 0. T. JDfeJ, from 
TB3, " to cover," i. e., according to the Old Testament view, " to 
forgive/' because sin in this dispensation could not yet be entirely 
removed, but only remained suspended through the long-suffering 
of God, until the completion of that true sacrifice which was able to 
take it away. The LXX. translate it tkacrripiov. As now the 
whole form of worship of the 0. T. was symbolical, so this institu- 
tion also represented the real truth in an image. As the mercy- 
seat of the tabernacle presented itself to the spirits of the people as 
the place from which the forgiveness of their sins proceeded ; so also 
is the Redeemer solemnly presented, in the Holy of Holies of the 
universe, as in the true Temple of God, to the believing gaze of 
the whole of that spiritual Israel, which is gathered out of all na- 
tions, in order that they may receive forgiveness of sins through 
His blood. As He is therefore the sacrifice, so is He also the 
mercy-seat itself, because all contradictions are harmonized in 
Him ; " God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself." 
(2 Cor. v. 19.) So God Himself was enthroned between the che- 
rubim, above the sacred covering of the Ark of the Covenant, and 
accepted the offering made for the forgiveness of the sins of the 
people. (Lev. xvi. 2 ; Heb. ix. 7, etc.) 

On the side of man faith alone is required (BiA irUnea^ is not 
to be connected with Bitcatovfievot, S&pedv, so as to stand parallel 
with Sak rrj^ aTroXur/Mocrew?, but with iKaar^piov, only we are not 
to consider this latter as dependent upon Trwm?, but must supply 
as follows, "which must be received through faith in His blood") ; 
but this faith is not by any means to be regarded as a human 
work, but as the gift of God, and is indeed irLar^ iv r& avrov 
iifMirc. (IlUrm iv HufjuiTt is used according to the analogy of 
irlarv; hrXpurrqt, Galat. iii. 26 ; and several times in Ephes. i. 15 ; 
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in which phrases no interchange of prepositions is to be assumed, for 
the indwelling of believers in Christ, and of Christ in them, and 
their abiding with Him and His blood is indicated by them.) 
But with respect to the usual assertion, that ii/ia denotes the 
bloody death of Christ, and that this represents the collective suf- 
ferings of Christ, it is not indeed untrue, but still does not exhaust 
the meaning. We never find a Triors els ddvarov spoken of,* it 
is the blood of Christ which is constantly mentioned. (Acts. xx. 
28 ; Rom. v. 9; Ephes. i. 7, ii. 13; Col. i. 14, 20 ; 1 Pet. i. 18, 
19 ; 1 John i. 7 ; Heb. ix. 12, 14, x. 19, xiii. 12 ; Rev. i. 5, v. 9, 
vii. 14, xii. 11.) The constant use of this language must be 
founded upon some inward reason, and this Heb. ix. 22 plainly 
discovers to us, when it says, " without shedding of blood there is 
no remission of sins." (See Levit. xvii. 1 1.) For, as we find it ex- 
pressed in this latter passage, " the life of the body is in the blood." 
The phrase irUrns ek davarov would therefore bo much less suit- 
able, inasmuch as in it the idea of the forgiveness of sins and of 
the expiatory sacrifice does not come forward, and davaros, conse- 
quently, only denotes death as such, the mere dying. But the 
death of Christ, which is life itself (John i. 3), is the effusion or 
pouring forth of His holy life, i.e., of His blood, which He also 
communicates constantly to His people in faith, and in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. (John vi. 47, 54.) The formula 
7r/oTt9 ev t$ aifiart, is therefore in the highest degree important, 
in that it declares, that the shedding of the blood and the death of 
Christ, who is called the Life itself, is the expiation of the sin of 
the world, and not something dead, but the most living thing pos- 
sible, so that in His death, death itself seems to be swallowed up 
of life. As therefore the vial erf balsam, if it is to refresh all those 
who are in the house by the odour of its contents, must be opened 
and poured forth, so also did the Redeemer breathe out into the 
dead world that fulness of life which was contained in Him, by 
pouring forth His holy blood, the supporter of His life,t and this 

• We find in Rom. v. 10, " we are reconciled to God by the death of His Son," only 
because the opposition with J«if required this expression. In Col. i. 22, d&varo* is 
more exactly defined in ver. 20. 

t No doubt a true and deep idea lies at the foundation of Ackermann's ingenious 
treatise " On the chemical feature in the Christian conception of sanctification " (in 
Fichte's Zeitschrift fUr Philosophic and speculative Theologie. Bonn. 1837. 1 vol. 2<l 
part, pp. 232 sqq.) ; this namely, that an analogy exists between the operation of Christ 
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voluntarily, since none could take His life from Him. (John x. 
18.) Thus did He, through the Holy Spirit, offer Himself as the 
most precious sacrifice to Ood, that He might purge our con- 
sciences by the sprinkling of His blood, to serve the living God. 
(Heb. ix. 14.) 

As to the concluding words of ver. 25, Sucatoavvr), in the con- 
nection ek evfeigiv rip; Sucatoovvrfi avrov, might no doubt be un- 
derstood of the goodness of God, which manifests itself as plainly 
as His strict justice in the sacrifice of Christ ; but the addition of 
out t^)v Trdpeaiv *. r. X., and ver. 31, demand here, in the first 
place, the adoption of the latter signification. Those sins of the 
world before Christ, which had hitherto been, as it were, overlooked 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 38), rendered necessary the final manifestation of 
God 8 righteousness, and were punished by the righteous God in 
Christ, the representative of the whole race, who voluntarily gave 
Himself up for all. At the same time, as is proved by the irpb? 
hfeifyv c r. X. in ver. 26 (which is by no means to be considered 
as a simple repetition of efc evSe^v), there is a constant allusion 
to that grace which manifests itself in the work of redemption, and 
is particularly expressed in the hitcauAvra k. t. X. ; and, in fact, 
both these attributes, justice and mercy, like the divine and human 
natures in Christ, can properly only be considered separate in ah- 
stracto in the work of redemption, inasmuch as they are actually 
amalgamated into a perfect unity therein. 

ndpectQ does not occur in any other place in the Bible ; if it 
bad therefore been intended in St Paul's mind, to be synonymous 
with tfyart?, as was grammatically possible, the Apostle would 
doubtless have chosen, in preference, the latter well-known word. 
Exod. xxxii. 34, in connection with Acts xvii. 30, is a sufficient 
explanation of this passage ; xnrepiSelv = -qv there signifies " the 
overlooking/' or " letting alone." The afrnprq/uiTa TrpoyeyovoTa 
can, however, according to the following iv r§ vuv tcaip$, only 
mean the sins of the world before Christ's coming, in connection, 
of course, with that original sin of Adam's, which was the source of 

and Hit blood (i. *., of His life) upon the sinful race of man, and chemical agents and 
reagents ; that therefore God has formed Christ by means of the development of His hu- 
man life into a special source of healing and principle of attraction. But this idea, when 
rarriedout into detail, easily gives rise to dangerous errors, and tends to lower the whole 
process of restoration which is revealed in Christianity into a mere physical one. 
[The Translator has thought it expedient to omit the remainder of this note.] 
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all subsequent transgressions. In the 0. T. there was no real, but 
only a symbolical forgiveness of sins ;* the former could not then 
exist (Heb. ix. 12, 13), because it was only through their relation to 
Christ that the sacrifices of the O. T. received their power of for- 
giveness. 

Finally, nothing can be more erroneous than, as Ruckert and 
Reiche have recently proposed, to confine the redeeming and for- 
giving power of Christ to those sins only which were committed in 
the time of asyvoia, and to deny the possibility of any forgiveness in 
the case of believers. This view, consistently carried out, would 
entirely destroy the very essence of the gospel, and convert it into 
glad tidings for the unbelieving only, but for believers a new and 
even more hopeless law. The utter fallacy of this opinion will, 
however, be demonstrated more at length in the notes on vii. 14, 
etc. Much rather may we regard the time of Sr/voia as belonging 
not only to the whole race, and to whole nations, but also to every 
individual, at the same time that it must ever be regarded as a 
state which only gradually disappears. We must, if T may be 
allowed thus to express myself, conceive of humanity as divided 
not merely according to its breadth, but also according to its 
length ; and every individual passes through, in bis own case, the 
same stages of development as the race. (The connection of iv t$ 
avoyri rov Seov with what follows is quite unsuitable, it must be 
construed with Trdpeav;, of which it discovers the inward ground.) 

Ver. 26. As the Apostle had first exhibited the side of severity, 
he now also brings forward that of grace, which no less dis- 
plays itself in the work of redemption. If to designate this he 
likewise uses the expression Bucatoavvrj, this arises no doubt from 
his desire to accumulate expressions of the same kind. As Sucaio- 
cxnrq itself proceeds from Christ, as He produces nothing but 
Si/catois, so also His work, in every form of its manifestation, has 
the divine hucauxrwri as its foundation, 

* Tbe expression h d(pt<ris *G>v dfxapTuSv or TcapaTrrvn&T&v (Ephes. i. 7,) most 
not be confounded with &<t>t<ri* dfiaprfi/xaTo*. The theocratical forgiveness of any 
particular sin was possible even under the O. T., but the forgiveness of all sins, actual 
sins as well as hereditary sin, can only proceed from Christ, and is a divine act. It 
presupposes, namely, nothing less than the creation of a new and holy man, and the 
slaying of the old man, inasmuch as it is regeneration itself, on which account the for- 
giveness of sim is at the same time life and salvation. This happens therefore also only 
once or twice, and is only confirmed from time to time to the believer, as in the Eucha. 
mt; the former, however, is frequently repeated. (1 John ii. 1 ; Job xxxiii. 29.) 
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To consider irpb? evSetgw as a mere repetition of the foregoing 
efc ibSeiJjiv is not quite suitable ; to be sure, & t& vvv Kaipw might 
seem to be in its favour ; but at the same time, Bucaiovvra k. t. X. 
is too much opposed to this construction. — In the -words efc to 
ehcu avrbv Bucacov is implied at the same time the idea of His 
being recognized as such by men. — Aaccuovv can only be under- 
stood as a manifestation of grace. 

Ver. 27-29. After this explanation of the nature of the new way 
of salvation, St Paul returns to that question, which he had been 
treating in iii. 1, etc., whether, namely, there was any advantage 
in the case of the Jews,* and answers, no ! (ExxKelw, see Galat. 
iv. 17, means " to exclude, i. <?., to make unavailing, inadmissible/') 
For since in this place the question is not concerning such works 
as the law could alone produce, but concerning faith, Gentiles as 
well as Jews had access to this grace, in case they believed. If the 
Jews had lived in true love, they would have rejoiced on this ac- 
count, but instead of this, they were offended because God was so 
gracious. 

Nofjuy; has here the more extensive signification of " divine ordi- 
nance or institution." The gospel may therefore be called the vopo? 
Triorem, in so far as it is that divine ordinance which requires of 
men faith. And indeed faith alone (as Luther rightly translates 
this passage in the sense of the Apostle), for in it is contained 
every thing, as the collective fruit of the tree in its germ, beyond 
and besides it there is nothing which belongs to the same spiritual 
position. Since, however, Gentiles as well as Jews are here spoken 
of, the Spya vojiov can only mean the works of the moral law, 
which are derived from the will of God, demanding man's obe- 
dience.f These can be, in the most favourable case, but the blos- 
soms of the man's own life, and are therefore transitory like this 
life itself, but the works of faith partake of the eternal nature of 
that principle from which they proceed. 

* In the conception of *c<£uxn<™* is implied that which belongs to self, as opposed to 
grace ; this iy. 2 shows with especial clearness. To l%nckilcOti we must supply u-rd 
TOV Qiov. 

t Glockler is quite mistaken in his view, that x<°P" ipynv vofiov is to be translated, 
" without the law of works," as the very collocation of the words show. The law, ac- 
cording to St Paul, is only to be abolished in its old form, in which it appears as making 
requirements upon the man from without; in the economy of grace, it presents itself 
again as an inwardly operative law. (See notes to Galat. ii. 16, 18.) 
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Ver. 30-31. The one God stands in the same relation to all His 
children, and His different modes of dealing, do not contradict one 
another,* but afford to one another mutual support. 

'Eirehrep, quandoquidem, siquidem, is nowhere else found in 
the N. T. On this account, also, it is not probable, that the read- 
ing elirep, which Lachman has admitted into his text from AC and 
other MSS. etc., of critical authority, is the original one. — 'Etc and 
Sch TrUrrew do not stand parallel to one another, as designations of 
the source and cause, as Beiche still supposes ; in this case isc 
rrj<; Trurreas must also have been written ; rather does &cfc rffc 
7rArr€ft>9 alone refer to the principal thought. 'Etc irUrno^ has 
a special reference to the Jews, (see iv. 12), who supposed that 
tbey were partakers of divine grace, not as believers, but simply as 
the children of Abraham after the flesh. — The gospel establishes 
the law, because it is the most sublime manifestation of the holi- 
ness and strictness of God. Sin never appears more fearful than 
at Golgotha, where, on account of it, God spared not His own Son. 



§ 7. ABRAHAM JUSTIFIED BY FAITH. 

(IV. 1—25.) 

In order to demonstrate more exactly the connection between 
the N. T. and the law, and to vindicate the gospel from every 
charge of introducing anything strange into religion, the Apostle 
next proceeds to show, that even the saints of the O. T., amongst 
whom he mentions Abraham and David, had walked in the path of 
righteousness by faith. In order rightly to comprehend this 
whole argument, we must further remark, as was already observed 
on Matth. xi. 11., that the position of all the pious men in the 
0. T. was by no means similar. There were some amongst them 
whose piety wore a purely legal expression, e. g. Elijah, others, 
again, in whom, whilst the legal form retired into the back- 
ground, the life of faith was predominant. To these last be- 

* Calvin has this apt remark on the passage : " Ubi lex ftdei opponitur, ex eo statim 
quandam repugnanti© suspicionem caro arripit, ao si alteram alteri adverearetur. Pr»- 
sertim vero facile obtsnet falsa heec imaginatio inter eos, qui praeposterA legls inteJli- 
gentiA irabuti nihil aliud in c& quoerunt quant operum justitiam, promissionibnn omis- 
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long in an especial degree Abraham and David, the development of 
whose spiritual life bears in fact considerable resemblance to that of 
believing Christians. At the same time, with all this similarity we 
most not lose sight of the difference between them, for by so doing 
we should rob the gospel of its specific character (John i. 17). The 
fiuth of Abraham and David bad indeed, as well as the Christian's, 
the person of the Redeemer for its object, but then it was directed 
to Him that should come, not to Him who had appeared ; it was 
only after the appearance of Christ and the accomplishment of His 
work that real power could proceed from him. (John vii. 89.) The 
very regeneration of the 0. T., if we are willing to assume its exis- 
tence (see notes on Matth. xi. 1 1), can therefore only be regarded 
as symbolical, a character which the Apostle himself seems to as- 
cribe to it in ver. 23. 

Vers. 1,2. St Paul proves from the O. T. itself, that the righte- 
ousness of Abmham had not proceeded from his works. * He 
names Abraham as being the natural progenitor of the Jewish race, 
as one whose spiritual character formed the illustrious example to 
which all Israelites looked. 

The phrase rl ovv ipodfiev has here lost its ordinary form ; for 
rl must be connected with evprjKivac. If we were to take rl 
ipodfiev in the usual way, we should still be obliged to supply rl 
to evptf/dvai. (See jEschyl. Eumenid. v. 154.) In fact, St Paul 
does not wish to ask, what has Abraham found or obtained, but 
how has he received that righteousness which we allow him to 
have ? This thought is, however, intimated in the turn, what has 
be obtained Kara adp/ea. The answer therefore is also not com- 
pletely carried out, but only negatively ; ver. 3 contains, on the 
other hand, the positive side though indirectly. The ovv in ver. 1 
connects this chapter with aXKa vofiov lor&fiev in the last chapter ; 
"If then we establish the law by faith, so that the two cannot con- 
tradict one another, what can Abraham have obtained by works ?" 
— We can only connect Kara adpxa with ivprjKevac and not with 
waripa. According to the sense it = i£ epycov, ver. 2. We 
may best understand cdp% here of the outward in general (Galat. 
iii. 3), as contrasted with the trvev/ia, the inward and life-giving. 
(See notes to Jas. ii. 26.) — AucaiovaOaL ef Ipycw = e^etv ^ LKai ° m 

* That it is possible to lake another view of the history of Abraham is shown by the 
epistle of St James, c. ii. 
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awqv itc vbyuov. — Kav^nfia denotes the act of boasting and the 
object of the same, materia yloriandi. — The fourth verse discovers 
plainly the ideas which lie at the foundation of this whole argu- 
ment. Works give merit, merit justifies a person in making de- 
mands or in boasting ; no %apt? can therefore consist with works, 
but only a relation of debt. But God can never stand in the rela- 
tion of a debtor to any creature, therefore St Paul says aXX ov 
7rpb$ rov Seov. For even where a Sucaioovvt) rov vopov is in 
question, it is only by a gracious condescension on God's part 
that this becomes possible ; it remains, in fact, always only 
a righteousness in the sight of men. In ver. 2, el iSucawffy — 
fyet Kavyrj/ia is to be construed, " if he namely (as is in fact the 
case), is justified by works, he has indeed some glory, but not be- 
fore God, only before men." St Paul then says here the same as 
is found James ii. 21. (With respect to el with the indicative, see 
Winer's Gram. p. 267.) If it meant, " if be had become righteous, 
he would have glory," we should find &%ev av. 

Vers. 8-5. The Apostle then proves from Gen. xv. 6, a pas- 
sage which he quotes from the LXX., that it was not by his 
works that Abraham he became righteous, but that his faith was 
reckoned to him for righteousness. Works might have brought 
him into the relation of a debtor or creditor, but faith brought him 
into the relation of grace, since he relied upon a promise flowing 
entirely from the divine mercy. This line of argument, taken in 
connection with chapter vii., in considering which we shall return 
to it, is most admirably calculated to give us a clear conception of 
St Paul's doctrine of justification. For it is not hiKcuovvdat, itself, 
but \oyl£e<rdai eh Sucawowqv, which corresponds to the Hebrew 
TOtprVH npH!t *b> an< ^ which forms the centre of the Apostle's 
statement in this chapter. The two are, however, by no means 
synonymous, but stand exactly in the same relation to one another 
as the [Soman] Catholic (so far at least as it contains truth) and 
the Protestant doctrines of justification, inasmuch as the former is 
implied in the hucatovadai (to be made a righteous person), the 
latter in the \oy%eadai (to be accounted as such). Whatsoever is 
reckoned or imputed to a person, that the person cannot himself 
possess (see Bom. ii. 26, atcpoftixrrla el? irepcro/iifv \oyl^erai) 9 but 
he is looked upon and treated as if he had it. This now is not 
predicated in the present passage of Abraham only, who lived 2000. 
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years before the reconciliation effected in Christ, without which the 
Sucaioavvrjv rod Geov cannot be conceived as existing, bat also of 
those who lived according to his example after Christ(vers. 11, 
24), so that the formula \oyi$6<r0<u eh Succuoo-vvriv appears as a go* 
neral designation of justification, in addition to SitcaiovaOcu. In 
order duly to understand the meaning of these expressions, and to 
perceive their bearing upon the subject before us, we must consider 
yet more closely than was done at iii. 21, the transition from the 
legal standing point to that of grace, a matter which it is particu- 
larly difficult to represent. When the law has accomplished its 
purpose on the man, i. e., when the hrvyvcoGv; rfc afiaprias (iii. 
20) or true fierdvoia is produced in him, he regards Si/eauxrvvri 
(which he recognizes as a reality, and in recognizing which he be- 
comes aware of the contrast of his own condition), as something 
completely external to himself. But in the announcement of the 
Messiah the promise is made to him, that this righteousness shall 
through His work become an inward reality to himself; this an- 
nouncement he embraces in faith, and, although still sinful and far 
from Sucaioavvr), yet his faith in that which is outward and future 
is reckoned to him as righteousness, i. e. y he is treated as a righteous 
person, and therefore as standing in a state of grace.* Now, the 
difficulty in this view lies especially in the circumstance, that God 
from His veracity cannot regard a person as that which he is not ; 
if the man is sinful, it seems plain that the True One must look upon 
him and treat him as a sinner, until he ceases to be such ; and if he 
actually ceases to be suob, he can then again only be regarded as a 
righteous person and no longer as a sinner at all. On this argu- 
ment rests the opposition of the [Roman] Catholic Church to the 
Protestant View, an argument which it seems at first sight impossible 
to refute ; but yet on closer examination it proves to be false, and 
calculated to lead men entirely astray with respect to the way of 
salvation. In fact, according to the [Roman] Catholic view, it is 
not the objective purpose of God which forms the irrefragable foun- 
dation of man s faith, but the shifting condition of his own heart. 
If the man thinks that he can discover this condition of righteous- 

* Redemption makes the man in the progress of his sanotification free from sin ; with 
sin no one can become blessed, as is indeed self-evident, for sin itself is the only source 
whatsoever of misery. Bu^ it is quite true that redemption begins in sin, that is to say, 
the man must begin as a sinner, must look upon himself in faith as righteous/or Christ' $ 
safe, not on account of the somewhat improved condition of his own soul. 

L 
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righteousness. That, therefore, which emmot be conceived as 
united in any human act (in that man can ever only exercise either 
grace or justice), the highest act of grace, the absolution of a whole 
sinful race, and the perfectly righteouB punishment of sinners, in 
the death of Him who bore the whole race in Himself (as the centre 
embraces the collective rays of the circumference), is all harmonized 
in the death of Christ ; and therefore the giving up of the Son by 
the Father, and the free sacrifice of the Son, constitute the highest 
Act of God, worthy to form the subject of preaching to the whole 
human race, because it has power to breathe life into the dead 
bones, and truly to impart that peace which flows from the forgive- 
ness of sins. It is to this objective act of God that faith attaches 
itself according to Protestant doctrine, and by the powerful glow of 
its flame all those half or wholly Pelagian views must be dissipated, 
which would have the divine life of love to derive assistance from 
the exertions of man's natural powers. For where life is not 
awakened by gazing on that serpent which is lifted up (an effect 
just the contrary to that produced by beholding the head of Me- 
dusa), there the most exactly defined commands, and the most 
fakir-like exertions and acts of self-denial, can only produce a bare 
respectability, or ridiculous conceit. In this fountain thus opened 
alone flows the water of life, on this altar alone can heavenly fire 
be obtained ; — here righteousness and grace melt into an ineffable 
unity, as they are one in God himself; for the forgiveness of sins 
on account of the death of Christ is ovBi icarh vo/xov, oi&i /cork 
vofjuw, aXkti xnrkp vopov koX xnrkp vo/jlov, i. e. t not according to 
the law, for by that man was to bear his own sin, and yet not 
against the law, since in the sufferings of Christ satisfaction was 
rendered to its demands, but above the law, because grace is 
mightier than righteousness, and for the law, because it is itself 
established thereby. (See Tholuck " von der Sunde," p. 108, 8d 
edition.) 

It is only in this mode of comprehending it that^the representa- 
tion of the Apostle receives also its exact verbal interpretation. He 
calls Christ iXaorijpiov, a word which is not, however to be taken= 
ikao-fios, or to be explained with the addition of 0vfm of the sin- 
offering, but which must be understood, with hrlBepa supplied, of 
the covering of the Ark of the Covenant, in which expression, at 
all events, the idea of expiation is most distinctly enunciated, even 
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aocording to the etymology of the word. This covering, in feet, 
made of fine gold, 2£ cubits long and a cubit and a half broad, at 
whose ends the two cherubim stood overshadowing the ark with 
their wings, was the throne of the Shechinah, symbol of the pre- 
sence of God; on this account it is called, Heb. iv. 16, Opovos 
Xapvros. (See Exod. xxv. 17, etc.) On this mercy-seat the 
High Priest sprinkled once every year, on the great day of atone- 
ment, the blood of a bullock seven times, and the blood of a goat 
seven times, to make atonement for the sin of the people (Levit. 
xvi. 18, etc.) This lid is called now in the 0. T. m&3> ftom 
•753, " to cover," i. e., according to the Old Testament view, " to 
foTgive," because sin in this dispensation could not yet be entirely 
removed, but only remained suspended through the long-suffering 
of God, until the completion of that true sacrifice which was able to 
take it away. The LXX. translate it ikaortfpiov. As now the 
whole form of worship of the O. T. was symbolical, so this institu- 
tion also represented the real truth in an image. As the mercy- 
seat of the tabernacle presented itself to the spirits of the people as 
the place from which the forgiveness of their sins proceeded ; so also 
is the Redeemer solemnly presented, in the Holy of Holies of the 
universe, as in the true Temple of God, to the believing gaze of 
the whole of that spiritual Israel, which is gathered out of all na- 
tions, in order that they may receive forgiveness of sins through 
His blood. As He is therefore the sacrifice, so is He also the 
mercy-seat itself, because all contradictions are harmonized in 
Him ; " God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself." 
(2 Cor. v. 19.) So God Himself was enthroned between the che- 
rubim, above the sacred covering of the Ark of the Covenant, and 
accepted the offering made for the forgiveness of the sins of the 
people. (Lev. xvi. 2 ; Heb. ix. 7, etc.) 

On the side of man faith alone is required (Bch iriareoy; is not 
to be connected with Bucaiovfievoi Bcopedv, so as to stand parallel 
with Sik i% a7ToXur/xikr€G>9> but with tXaan^piov, only we are not 
to consider this latter as dependent upon nlam, but must supply 
as follows, " which must be received through faith in His blood") ; 
but this faith is not by any means to be regarded as a human 
work, but as the gift of God, and is indeed Tr&m? iv Tip avrov 
• iifjLorc. (Utarv; iv iUfian is used according to the analogy of 
trlorix hfXpurr(p y Galat. iii. 26 ; and several times in Ephes. i. 15 ; 
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in which phrases no interchange of prepositions is to be assumed, for 
the indwelling of believers in Christ, and of Christ in them, and 
their abiding with Him and His blood is indicated by them.) 
But with respect to the usual assertion, that tufia denotes the 
bloody death of Christ, and that this represents the collective suf- 
ferings of Christ, it is not indeed untrue, but still does not exhaust 
the meaning. We never find a 7riaris efe davarov spoken of,* it 
is the blood of Christ which is constantly mentioned. (Acts. xx. 
28 ; Rom. v. 9; Ephes. i. 7, ii. 13; Col. i. 14, 20 ; 1 Pet. i. 18, 
19 ; 1 John i. 7 ; Heb. ix. 12, 14, x. 19, xiii. 12 ; Rev. i. 5, v. 9, 
vii. 14, xii. 11.) The constant use of this language must be 
founded upon some inward reason, and this Heb. ix. 22 plainly 
discovers to us, when it says, " without shedding of blood there is 
no remission of sins." (See Levit. xvii. 11.) For, as we find it ex- 
pressed in this latter passage, " the life of the body is in the blood/' 
The phrase Triors ek davarov would therefore bo much less suit- 
able, inasmuch as in it the idea of the forgiveness of sins and of 
the expiatory sacrifice does not come forward, and ddvaros, conse- 
quently, only denotes death as such, the mere dying. But the 
death of Christ, which is life itself (John i. 3), is the effusion or 
pouring forth of His holy life, i.e., of His blood, which He also 
communicates constantly to His people in faith, and in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. (John vi. 47, 54.) The formula 
Trior is iv r<p aifiarc is therefore in the highest degree important, 
in that it declares, that the shedding of the blood and the death of 
Christ, who is called the Life itself, is the expiation of the sin of 
the world, and not something dead, but the most living thing pos- 
sible, so that in His death, death itself seems to be swallowed up 
of life. As therefore the vial tff balsam, if it is to refresh all those 
who are in the house by the odour of its contents, must be opened 
and poured forth, so also did the Redeemer breathe out into the 
dead world that fulness of life which was contained in Him, by 
pouring forth His holy blood, the supporter of His life,t and this 

• We find in Rom. v. 10, " we are reconciled to God by the death of His Son," only 
because the opposition with Jwif required this expression. In Col. i. 22, d&varo* is 
more exactly defined in ver. 20. 

t No doubt a true and deep idea lies at the foundation of Ackermann's ingenious 
treatise " On the chemical feature in the Christian conception of sanctification " (in 
Fichte's Zeitschrift fiir Philosophic and speculative Theologie. Bonn. 1837. 1 vol. 2d 
part, pp. 282 sqq.) ; this namely, that an analogy exists between the operation of Christ 
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voluntarily, since none could take His life from Him. (John x. 
18.) Thus did He, through the Holy Spirit, offer Himself as the 
most precious sacrifice to God, that He might purge our con- 
sciences hy the sprinkling of His blood, to serve the living God. 
(Heb. ix. 14.) 

As to the concluding words of ver. 25, Buccuoavvr), in the con- 
nection efc (v&eifyv Trp huccuoavvrp avrov, might no doubt be un- 
derstood of the goodness of God, which manifests itself as plainly 
as His strict justice in the sacrifice of Christ ; but the addition of 
Bia tJ)v Trdpeatv *. t. X., and ver. 31, demand here, in the first 
place, the adoption of the latter signification. Those sins of the 
world before Christ, which had hitherto been, as it were, overlooked 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 38), rendered necessary the final manifestation of 
God's righteousness, and were punished by the righteous God in 
Christ, the representative of the whole race, who voluntarily gave 
Himself up for all. At the same time, as is proved by the irpos 
h>8ei£iv k. r. X. in ver. 26 (which is by no means to be considered 
as a simple repetition of ek ev&ei^w), there is a constant allusion 
to that grace which manifests itself in the work of redemption, and 
is particularly expressed in the Buccuovpra k. t. X. ; and, in fact, 
both these attributes, justice and mercy, like the divine and human 
natures in Christ, can properly only be considered separate in ab- 
stract in the work of redemption, inasmuch as they are actually 
amalgamated into a peifect unity therein. 

ndpeais does not occur in any other place in the Bible ; if it 
had therefore been intended in St Pauls mind, to be synonymous 
with aifxais, as was grammatically possible, the Apostle would 
doubtless have chosen, in preference, the latter well-known word. 
Exod. xxxii. 34, in connection with Acts xvii. 30, is a sufficient 
explanation of this passage ; wrepiSelv = *iyp there signifies " the 
overlooking," or " letting alone." The af*afm?fiaTa Trpoyeyopora 
can, however, according to the following iv r$ vuv icaipcp, only 
mean the sins of the world before Christ's coming, in connection, 
of course, with that original sin of Adam's, which was the source of 

and His blood (i. *., of His life) upon the sinful race of man, and chemical agents and 
reagents ; that therefore God has formed Christ by means of the development of His hu- 
man life into a special source of healing and principle of attraction. But this idea, when 
carried out into detail, easily gives rise to dangerous errors, and tends to lower the whole 
process of restoration which is revealed in Christianity into a mere physical one. 
[The Transistor has thought it expedient to omit the remainder of this note.] 
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all subsequent transgressions. In the 0. T. there was no real, but 
only a symbolical forgiveness of sins ;* the former could not then 
exist (Heb. ix. 12, 13), because it was only through their relation to 
Christ that the sacrifices of the 0. T* received their power of for- 
giveness. 

Finally, nothing can be more erroneous than, as Ruckert and 
Reiche have recently proposed, to confine the redeeming and for- 
giving power of Christ to those sins only which were committed in 
the time of ar/voia, and to deny the possibility of any forgiveness in 
the case of believers. This view, consistently carried out, would 
entirely destroy the very essence of the gospel, and convert it into 
glad tidings for the unbelieving only, but for believers a new and 
even more hopeless law. The utter fallacy of this opinion will, 
however, be demonstrated more at length in the notes on vii. 14, 
etc. Much rather may we regard the time of &/vota as belonging 
not only to the whole race, and to whole nations, but also to every 
individual, at the same time that it must ever be regarded as a 
state which only gradually disappears. We must, if T may be 
allowed thus to express myself, conceive of humanity as divided 
not merely according to its breadth, but also according to its 
length ; and every individual passes through, in his own case, the 
same stages of development as the race. (The connection ofhrft 
avoxfr rov Oeov with what follows is quite unsuitable, it must be 
construed with irdpeci*;, of which it discovers the inward ground.) 
Yer. 26. As the Apostle had first exhibited the side of severity, 
he now also brings forward that of grace, which no less dis- 
plays itself in the work of redemption. If to designate this he 
likewise uses the expression ScKauxrwrj, this arises no doubt from 
his desire to accumulate expressions of the same kind. As Succuo- 
cwq itself proceeds from Christ, as He produces nothing but 
Sitcatovs, so also His work, in every form of its manifestation, has 
the divine Bt/ccuoavvrj as its foundation, 

* Tbe expression h d<ptci9 tG>v d/xapTtdov or irapavrwii&ruv (Ephes. i. 7,) mast 
not be confounded with d<pt<ru dfiaprvfiaTos. Tbe iheocratical forgiveness of any 
particular sin was possible even under tbe O. T. f but the forgiveness of all sins, actual 
sins as well as hereditary siu, can only proceed from Christ, and is a divine act It 
presupposes, namely, nothing less than the creation of a new and holy man, and the 
slaying of the old man, inasmuch as it is regeneration itself, on which account the for- 
giveness of sins is at the same time life and salvation. This happens therefore also only 
once or twice, and is only confirmed from time to time to the believer, as in the Eucha- 
net ; the former, however, is frequently repeated. (1 John ii. 1 ; Job xxxiii. 29.) 
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To consider irpb? hSecgw as a mere repetition of the foregoing 
efc ibSeigiv is not quite suitable ; to be sure, & r& vvv tccupu* might 
seem to be in its favour ; but at the same time, huccuovvra k. t. X. 
is too much opposed to this construction. — In the words e& to 
ehnu avrov ZUaiov is implied at the same time the idea of His 
being recognized as such by men. — Aucatovv can only be under- 
stood as a manifestation of grace. 

Ver. 27-29. After this explanation of the nature of the new way 
of salvation, St Paul returns to that question, which he had been 
treating in iii. 1, etc., whether, namely, there was any advantage 
in the case of the Jews,* and answers, no ! (Etc/cXela), see Galat 
iv. 17, means " to exclude, t. e., to make unavailing, inadmissible/') 
For since in this place the question is not concerning such works 
as the law could alone produce, but concerning faith, Gentiles as 
well as Jews had access to this grace, in case they believed. If the 
Jews had lived in true love, they would have rejoiced on this ac- 
count, but instead of this, they were offended beoause God was so 
gracious. 

N6/10? has here the more extensive signification of " divine ordi- 
nance or institution/' The gospel may therefore be called the iw/ao? 
Trurrew;, in so far as it is that divine ordinance which requires of 
men faith. And indeed faith alone (as Luther rightly translates 
this passage in the sense of the Apostle), for in it is contained 
every thing, as the collective fruit of the tree in its germ, beyond 
and besides it there is nothing which belongs to the same spiritual 
position. Since, however, Gentiles as well as Jews are here spoken 
of, the 2pya vofxov can only mean the works of the moral law, 
which are derived from the will of God, demanding man's obe- 
dience.f These can be, in the most favourable case, but the blos- 
soms of the man's own life, and are therefore transitory like this 
life itself, but the works of faith partake of the eternal nature of 
that principle from which they proceed. 

* In the conception of jcIiw" i» implied that which belongs to self, as opposed to 
grace ; this iv. 2 shows with especial clearness. To i£*K\tlodri we must supply uxd 
tow Ocov. 

t Glockler is quite mistaken in his view, that x<°p2* ipywv vopov is to be translated, 
u without the law of works," as the very collocation of the words show. The law, ac- 
cording to St Paul, is only to be abolished in its old form, in which it appears as making 
requirements upon the man from without; in the economy of grace, it presents itself 
again as an inwardly operative law. (See notes to Galat. ii. 16, 18.) 
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Ver. 30-31. The one God stands in the same relation to all His 
children, and His different modes of dealing, do not contradict one 
another,* bnt afford to one another mutual support. 

'Eirehrep, quandoquidem, siquidem, is nowhere else found in 
the N. T. On this account, also, it is not probable, that the read- 
ing elirep, which Lachman has admitted into his text from AC and 
other MSS. etc., of critical authority, is the original one. — 'JE* and 
StA irlorew do not stand parallel to one another, as designations of 
the source and cause, as Reiche still supposes ; in this case i*c 
t»7? iriorew must also have been written ; rather does Sui t% 
7t&jt€<»5 alone refer to the principal thought. \E* ttUttgw; has 
a special reference to the Jews, (see iv. 12), who supposed that 
they were partakers of divine graoe, not as believers, but simply as 
the children of Abraham after the flesh. — The gospel establishes 
the law, because it is the most sublime manifestation of the holi- 
ness and strictness of God. Sin never appears more fearful than 
at Golgotha, where, on account of it, God spared not His own Son. 



§ 7. ABRAHAM JU8TIFIED BY FAITH. 

(IV. 1—25.) 

In order to demonstrate more exactly the connection between 
the N. T. and the law, and to vindicate the gospel from every 
charge of introducing anything strange into religion, the Apostle 
next proceeds to show, that even the saints of the 0. T., amongst 
whom he mentions Abraham and David, had walked in the path of 
righteousness by faith. In order rightly to comprehend this 
whole argument, we must further remark, as was already observed 
on Matth. xi. 11., that the position of all the pious men in the 
0. T. was by no means similar. There were some amongst them 
whose piety wore a purely legal expression, e.g. Elijah, others, 
again, in whom, whilst the legal form retired into the back- 
ground, the life of faith was predominant. To these last be- 

* Calvin has this apt remark on the passage : " Ubi lex fidei opponitnr, ex eo statim 
quandam repugnantis suspicionem caro arripit, ao si alteram alteri adversaretur. Prav 
sertim vero facile obtanet falsa h&c imaginatio inter eos, qui praeposterft legis inlelli- 
gentiA irabuti nihil alind in ok qu&runt quam openim justitiam, promissionilmn omis- 
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long in An especial degree Abraham and David, the development of 
whose spiritual life bears in fact considerable resemblance to that of 
believing Christians. At the same time, with all this similarity we 
must not lose sight of the difference between them, for by so doing 
we should rob the gospel of its specific character (John i. 17). The 
faith of Abraham and David had indeed, as well as the Christian's, 
the person of the Redeemer for its object, but then it was directed 
to Him that should come, not to Him who had appeared ; it was 
only after the appearance of Christ and the accomplishment of His 
work that real power could proceed from him. (John vii. 39.) The 
very regeneration of the 0. T., if we are willing to assume its exis- 
tence (see notes on Matth. xi. 1 1), can therefore only be regarded 
as symbolical, a character which the Apostle himself seems to as- 
cribe to it in ver. 23. 

Vers. 1,2. St Paul proves from the 0. T. itself, that the righte- 
ousness of Abmham had not proceeded from his works. * He 
names Abraham as being the natural progenitor of the Jewish race, 
as one whose spiritual character formed the illustrious example to 
which all Israelites looked. 

The phrase rl ovp ipovfiev has here lost its ordinary form ; for 
rl must be connected with evptjtcivai. If we were to take rl 
ipovfjicv in the usual way, we should still be obliged to supply rl 
to evprjfdvcu. (See iEschyl. Eumenid. v. 154.) In fact, St Paul 
does not wish to ask, what has Abraham found or obtained, but 
how has he received that righteousness which we allow him to 
have ? This thought is, however, intimated in the turn, what has 
he obtained Karh adptca. The answer therefore is also not com- 
pletely carried out, but only negatively ; ver. 3 contains, on the 
other hand, the positive side though indirectly. The ovu in ver. 1 
connects this chapter with dXka vo/mov urr&fiep in the last chapter ; 
"If then we establish the law by faith, so that the two cannot con- 
tradict one another, what can Abraham have obtained by works ?" 
— We can only connect tcark adptca with evprjtcivat, and not with 
waripa. According to the sense it= i(* %py<ov, ver. 2. We 
may best understand crdp$ here of the outward in general (Galat. 
iii. 3), as contrasted with the irvevpa, the inward and life-giving. 
(See notes to Jas. ii. 26.) — jAi/caiovaOat, e£ Zpycov = eyetv Si/caio- 

• That it is possible to lake another view of the history of Abraham is shown by the 
epistle of St James, c. ii. 
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avvrjv itc vofiov. — Kaufflfia denotes the act of boasting and the 
object of the same, materia gloriandi. — The fourth verse discovers 
plainly the ideas which lie at the foundation of this whole argu- 
ment. Works give merit, merit justifies a person in making de- 
mands or in boasting ; no %apu; can therefore consist with works, 
but only a relation of debt. But God can never stand in the rela- 
tion of a debtor to any creature, therefore St Paul says oXX' oil 
7rpo? tqv Oeov. For even where a Sucaioavvr) rov vofiov is in 
question, it is only by a gracious condescension on God's part 
that this becomes possible ; it remains, in fact, always pnly 
a righteousness in the sight of men. In ver. 2, el iBucauodt) — - 
exec tcairffiyju is to be construed, " if he namely (as is in fact the 
case), is justified by works, he has indeed some glory, but not be- 
fore God, only before men." St Paul then says here the same as 
is found James ii. 21. (With respect to el with the indicative, see 
Winer's Gram. p. 267.) If it meant, " if he had become righteous, 
he would have glory/' we should find iiyev op. 

Vers. 3-5. The Apostle then proves from Gen. xv. 6, a pas- 
sage which he quotes from the LXX., that it was not by his 
works that Abraham he became righteous, but that his faith was 
reckoned to him for righteousness. Works might have brought 
him into the relation of a debtor or creditor, but faith brought him 
into the relation of grace, since he relied upon a promise flowing 
entirely from the divine mercy. This line of argument, taken in 
connection with chapter vii., in considering which we shall return 
to it, is most admirably calculated to give us a clear conception of 
St Paul's doctrine of justification. For it is not SiKmovaOai itself, 
but \oyl£e<rOat, ek Sucaioawqv, which corresponds to the Hebrew 
rOttJrW t ltm I*?* an< * which forms the centre of the Apostle's 
statement in this chapter. The two are, however, by no means 
synonymous, but stand exactly in the same relation to one another 
as the [Roman] Gatholio (so far at least as it contains truth) and 
the Protestant doctrines of justification, inasmuch as the former is 
implied in the SttcatovaOat, (to be made a righteous person), the 
latter in the \oyl£e<r0cu (to be accounted as such). Whatsoever is 
reckoned or imputed to a person, that the person cannot himself 
possess (see Rom. ii. 26, aKpofJwrrla efc irepcrofM^v Xoyl^ercu), but 
he is looked upon and treated as if he had it. This now is not 
predicated in the present passage of Abraham only, who lived 2000. 
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years before the reconciliation effected in Christ, without which the 
ScKauxrvmjv rov Oeov cannot be conceived as existing, but also of 
those who lived according to his example after Christjvers. U, 
24), so that the formula Xoy%ecr0cu eh hucaioavirqv appears as a ge- 
neral designation of justification, in addition to BtKcuovaOcu. In 
order duly to understand the meaning of these expressions, and to 
perceive their bearing upon the subject before us, we must consider 
yet more closely than was done at iii. 21, the transition from the 
legal standing point to that of grace, a matter which it is particu- 
larly difficult to represent. When the law has accomplished its 
purpose on the man, i. e., when the hrlrpKoam Trp aftaprla? (iii. 
20) or true fierdvota is produced in him, he regards hucaioarxnrq 
(which he recognizes as a reality, and in recognizing which he be* 
comes aware of the contrast of his own condition), as something 
completely external to himself. But in the announcement of the 
Messiah the promise is made to him, that this righteousness shall 
through His work become an inward reality to himself; this an- 
nouncement he embraces in faith, and, although still sinful arid far 
from iucawawq, yet his faith in that which is outward and future 
is reckoned to him as righteousness, t. e., he is treated as a righteous 
person, and therefore as standing in a state of grace.* Now, the 
difficulty in this view lies especially in the circumstance, that God 
from His veracity cannot regard a person as that which he is not ; 
if the man is sinful, it seems plain that the True One must look upon 
him and treat him as a sinner, until he ceases to be such ; and if he 
actually ceases to be such, he can then again only be regarded as a 
righteous person and no longer as a sinner at all. On this argu- 
ment rests the opposition of the [Roman] Catholic Church to the 
Protestant View, an argument which it seems at first sight impossible 
to refute ; but yet on closer examination it proves to be false, and 
calculated to lead men entirely astray with respect to the way of 
salvation. In fact, according to the [Roman] Catholic view, it is 
not the objective purpose of God which forms the irrefragable foun- 
dation of man's faith, but the shifting condition of his own heart. 
If the man thinks that he can discover this condition of righteous- 

* Redemption makes the man in the progress of his sanctification free from sin ; with 
tin no one can become Messed, as is indeed self-evident, for sin itself is the only source 
whatsoever of misery. But it is quite trne that redemption begins in sin, that is to say, 
the man must begin as a sinner, must look upon himself in faith as righteoos/or Christ' i 
take, not on account of the somewhat improved condition of his own soul. 

L 
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rtcss wrought in him, he assures himself of his state of grace, but 
if in times of temptation he cannot discover it in himself, he is 
doubtful of it, or despairs of it The purged eye of the regenerate 
man can detect even in his best condition much in himself that still 
needs to be cast out. (See notes on vii. 14.) The [Roman] Ca- 
tholic Church consequently maintains, and in perfect consistency 
with her principles, that man in his earthly condition can never be 
certain of his being in a state of grace, but must remain in con- 
stant uncertainty ; whilst the Protestant Church teaches the exact 
contrary. The truth of the Protestant conception of this subject is 
seen most distinctly when we look more closely at that prinoiple on 
which the [Roman] Catholic doctrine is founded, namely, that God 
cannot regard any one as different from what he is. If we were to 
take this thought in its literal sense, since without the work of 
Christ no forgiveness of sins and no sanctification is conceivable, it 
would follow that before the accomplishment of Christ's atoning sa- 
crifice no holy man could have lived, which contradicts the whole 
of the doctrine of Scripture. That notion must therefore be 
modified in the first place, in accordance with that principle, 
which teaches, that in every action of God all His attributes co- 
operate. God can therefore no doubt account a man to be some- 
thing which he is not at present, whilst namely He looks to His 
own purpose, which is to render the man that which he is to be. As 
unalterable, therefore, as is this determination, so true also is God 8 
contemplation of that which is not yet as already existing (ver. 17). 
But besides this, it belongs to the very nature of faith, as a living 
condition, and not the mere assent of the understanding to a thing 
as historically true, that it already contains within itself the essence 
of the object of belief; it is an act of the man by which he appro- 
priates the Divine, which of course pre-supposes that the inmost na- 
ture of man is akin to the Divine. At the time of Abraham, in- 
deed, Christ Himself and His whole work were as yet future ; of 
Abraham, therefore, nothing more could be said, than that God 
counted to him his faith for righteousness, inasmuch as He regarded 
this future work as already accomplished in His omniscience, to 
whioh all things are present. But in the case of all those who be- 
lieve after the coming of Christ, faith does already in itself contain 
the substance of this righteousness, in that the Redeemer has once 
for all accomplished the whole work of justification, as well, indeed, 
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as of sanctification and glorification for all men (Bom. viii. 30). 
Btttif faith tarns itself away from its proper object, the Christ with" 
out us and the objective purpose of God in man's redemption, and 
directs itself to the Christ within us as the ground, not the conse- 
quence of redemption, and if the man only considers himself the ob- 
ject of divine favour because he discovers Him in himself, and only 
eo long as this is the case ; — then faith altogether loses its proper 
nature, and the man falls again under the law, as was once the case 
with the Galatians. For man, therefore, so long as he is in this 
world, the Xoyl&o-Oai eh Bifcauxrvvrjv must ever remain the way to 
true SucaioavpTj itself; and if he thinks that he no longer needs the 
former because he already possesses the latter, he has fallen from 
faith.* As therefore the forgiveness of sins (that which is vouchsafed 
once, by which man is translated into the state of grace, as well as 
that which is daily needed) is not imparted to the old man, who 
must die, neither to the new man, who cannot sin (1 John iii. 9), 
but to the inmost personality itself, which is conscious of the old 
roan as well as of the new as belonging to it, and which in the 
progress of regeneration must be gradually altogether transformed 
into the new man ; so also does it happen with respect to the Xoyi- 
%€<r0ai. Eighteousness is not imputed to the old man but to the true 
personality, which perceives the presence of the old man as its own, 
but with deep repentance and a lively longing to be delivered from 
it. The substance of this true personality is, however, nothing 
else but that scintilla of the divine likeness which has remained in 
man since the fall, and without which sin would form the very 
substance of the human being. Faith attaches itself to this spark, 
and then, deriving nourishment from the higher world, elicits once 
more from this spark the flame of the divine life. 

J Epyd%ea6at = €pya iroielv, and that moreover as a means of at* 
taining to hucatoavvrj. According to the divine jus talionis, man is 
treated according to the position which he assumes ; the man who 
has recourse to justice alone, is treated according to its stern law, 
" Cursed is every one who continueth not in all that is written in 
the law" (Galat. iii. 10) ; but whosoever, on the other hand, clings 

* We mutt not therefore frame the antithesis in this manner, either the man is a 
tinner, or he is a regenerate and holy man ; the latter also is still a sinner, inasmuch 
as be retains the old man until death. Bat in his case God does not look to the old 
man, but to His own purpose of grace in Christ, and regards him for Christ's sake as alto* 
gether rigbttons. 

l2 
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in faith to grace, is regarded according to its over-ruling law. 
Xdpw, as the opposite to dfatkrjfia, has here accordingly the 
sense of that which is undeserved, that which depends on no 
merit. — In ver. 5 the epithet applied to God , hi/ccu&p rov ao-€ftfj t 
does not refer to Abraham alone, as Reiche still asserts, nor 
jet to other men without him ; rather is it a general designation 
of Gods relation to mankind. For to suppose that allusion is 
here made to some particular sin of Abraham's, for instance to his 
participation in the idolatry of his father Terah, as many commen- 
tators on this passage have wished to assume, is quite inadmissible ; 
the question is entirely about universal sinfulness. And then we 
have in this way of understanding the passage an important 
proof, that St Paul does not consider any one as excluded from 
the general sinfulness of the race ; even Abraham himself, that 
venerable and holy patriarch, is an aaefifc. All men in respect of 
God are in a state of aaifieia, and unable by their own powers to 
raise themselves into any other condition.* God alone, therefore, 
is the author of Sttcawovvri, and proves Himself to be such to those 
who come forward to meet Him in irlar^ ; the endeavour to es- 
tablish one's own righteousness is the surest method of shutting 
one's self out from the hucaioavvri Qeov. (See Rom. x. 3.) 

Ver. 6- 8. St Paul then corroborates the truth he has advanced 
by the example of David, from Ps. xxxii. 1, 2, a passage which is 
likewise quoted according to the LXX. If we find here expressly 
added %o>/ok epycov, it is yet plainly not the meaning of the Apostle 
that $pya should be wanting ; on the contrary, these possess in 
faith, and in that imputation of righteousness of which it is the 
means, their most plentiful source (Galat. v. 6) ; but however richly 
and purely works may proceed from this source, the foundation 
of final blessedness does not exist in them, but in that principle by 
which alone they become possible, i. e., not in men but in God. 
As, therefore, it is to God alone that thanks are due for the ex- 

• The degrees of sinfulness are not to be considered in regard of the life of faith in 
and for themselves, but only the effect which is thereby produced upon the inmost condi 
tion of the soul. A person in a deeply sunken state may stand quite near to the king- 
dom of God, if sin has made him of a broken and contrite spirit (Matt. xxL 81 ; Luke 
xt. 80), and a strict observer of the law outwardly may be far from this kingdom, if he 
lias become through his striving hard-hearted, loveless, and arrogant. The most desir- 
able condition is, of course, one of earnest striving and freedom from gross transgressions, 
combined with humility, a sense of need, and faith. But every one who desires to 
come to Christ, must altogether, and in everything, recognize himself as a sinner. 
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istence, and creation of man, so also to Him alone for man's good- 
ness ; it is not as if there entered into the latter two creative ener- 
gies, first that of God, and then that of man (such a Dualism 
makes all true goodness impossible, for tins consists especially in 
the deliverance from all that belongs to self) ; there is assuredly 
but one, namely that of God, because all pure, good, true action 
on man's part, is the act of God, the only true Good, in him, so 
that man has and can regard nothing as his own, but sin, unfaith- 
fulness, and unbelief. (See notes ix. 1.) 

In the passage, however, adduced by the Apostle, the question 
appears to he not with regard to the positive imputation of right- 
eousness, but only the negative non-imputation of sin, whilst at the 
same time nothing is expressed about faith > we might therefore 
suppose that the passage did not apply to the present subject ; but 
forgiveness of sifts is surely not a human fancy, or a human ac- 
tion, in which a man says to himself, " I have forgiveness of my 
sins," but a divine work, a living word of God spoken into the 
heart, which faith alone can appropriate. But the word and act of 
God is the most positive thing we can conceive, it is being itself; 
on which account Luther most rightly terms the forgiveness of 
sins, " life and blessedness," for it contains within itself the impu- 
tation of the righteousness of God. 

A<f>Upai and em/caXwrreiv = tffiEfi and HD3» ^ n ^ e ^^ ex " 

T T T • 

pression we perceive more of the New Testament aspect of the for- 
giveness of sins, according to which it is the real taking away of 
sin, even though this be but gradual ; in the second, on the other 
hand, as well as in the afutprlap ou Xoyl&aOat, there is more of 
the Old Testament view, according to which sin remains, though 
under the forbearance of God (Rom. iii. 25), until the completion 
of the work of Christ, in consequence of which the actual forgive- 
ness of sins was first imparted to those who lived before Christ. 
Comp. Matth. xxvii. 53, 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

Ver. 9, 10. Hereupon the Apostle returns to the consideration 
of the relation between Jews and Gentiles, and proves that this 
way of salvation by faith was designed, not merely for the Jews, 
but also for the Gentiles, since the occurrence in Gen. xv. 6 took 
place before circumcision was instituted, at a time, therefore, when 
Abraham stood on a level with the Geutiles. 

In ver. 9, epxerai must be supplied. It were better to connect 
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XSyofiev yap. tc. r. X. with ver. 10, for the sense is, " from the pas- 
sage concerning David it is not so distinctly to he gathered, whe- 
ther or not the Gentiles are to be included amongst those to whom 
faith is counted for righteousness, but this may very well be done 
from that concerning Abraham, for," etc. In ver. 10 irm is to be 
translated " under what circumstances/' 

Ver. 11, 12. Circumcision was not, therefore, the means of his 
justification, but only the sign of that justification which had be- 
fore taken place ; in the same way, also, that baptism does not 
beget faith, but presupposes it. On this account also his name, 
" the Father of the Faithful," does not relate merely to those who are 
physically circumcised, but to all those, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
who like him believe. 

A C and other documents of critical authority read nrepvrofvfp 
instead of TrepiTOfjufp ; the genitive is, however, to be preferred as 
well on external as internal grounds. — Sr)p&lov = J^N> tDa * 
whioh points hack to something else ; acfyparfk the impression of a 
seal, by which something is confirmed (1 Cor. ix. 2 ; 2 Tim. ii. 19.) 
In the same sense is oniD use ^ * n Hebrew. — jAuuuoovvti 
TrUrrem (ver. 14), the righteousness imputed is treated as a true 
righteousness. — 'JBt? to elvcu is not, as Tholuck supposes, to be un- 
derstood merely of the consequence, but of the intention, as ver. 1 
proves. Abraham received the seal of circumcision first, in order 
that he might be presented as the general Father of believers. 
In the conception of Father the similarity which exists between 
him and his children, is the point here insisted on ; believers are 
his true children, for the outward circumcision is the unessential 
part (ii. 28, 29), and these alone receive also the righteousness 
which he received. — In the words Tnarevovre^ hi atcpofJvfTTlas, 
Sul is not to be understood causaliter, but as in ii. 27, " during, 
under such circumstances." — The transition from the genitive to 
the dative (tow) was perhaps occasioned by his looking back to 
XoytaBrjvat. — 5Vo^eG> = TrepiiraTect), comp. Galat. v. 25, vi. 16 ; 
Phil. iii. 16. To understand the Gentiles, again, by the term arot- 
Xpvvre? is inadmissible, and would oblige us to assume that rot? 
ev/c stands for ov Tofc, an inversion which would be too hard. 

Ver. 13. This leads to the more explicit statement, that with 
Abraham's case legal relations had nothing whatsoever to do, but,. 
*s in the case of every promise, grace alone. It is remarkable, that 
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it is not merely said, the promise did not come by the law, for of 
coarse all that follows upon this must be regarded as reward, but 
that there is added, it came through the righteousness of faith. We 
might expect that it would be said through grace, for it seems na- 
tural that the promise should go before, and then faith apprehend 
the same as an object, and not vice versd. But this difficulty va- 
nishes, if we consider that the promises of God to Abraham form 
a climax, and that in this, whilst the first promise preceded his faith, 
all the higher ones followed it. In this place, as Tholuck rightly 
remarks, reference is made to that promise, which succeeded Abra- 
ham's greatest trial of faith (Gen. xxii. 16), and therefore his k\t)- 
popofUa icoayuov does not mean the mere possession of the land of 
Canaan, in an outward or inward sense, but the incorporation in 
himself of the whole race, so far as it is faithful, and the spiritual 
government of the world by his influenoe proceeding therefrom. 
At the same time, the idea reaches yet further, as even the Rabbi- 
nical writers indicate in that saying, " possidet Abraham pater 
noster (et nos cum illo) mundum hunc et futurum." In its deepest 
sense it points to Christ's dominion over the* world, which his be- 
lieving people shall share with him (Rom. viii. 17 ; Rev. iii. 21), 
and in which the inward powers of the spiritual world shall mani- 
fest their energy outwardly. On this account, also, t$ crr&pnaTt, 
ovroSis added,* by which expression, according to Galat. iii. 16, 
St Paul considers Christ to be designated, and further, in Christ, 
as the second Adam, the collective body of believers. (Galat. iii. 
U8, 29.) A similar promise is not to be found in so many words 
in any passage of the 0. T., but it is given in substance in Gen. 
xv. 7 (where Canaan is promised) and Gen. xxii. 16. 

Ver. 14, 15. If accordingly they which are of the law be heirs, 
the promise would be of none effect, for they would be able to de- 
mand all as reward. But since none could so keep the law, as to 
be able to found any demands upon it, since it rather kindles God's 
anger against them, the whole assumption is inadmissible. (In 
ver. 14, oi t/e vo/mov are opposed to oi i/c triorem, see Galat. iii. 9, 
10. — KevovaOai means to be oon verted into something, tcevov empty, 



* We mast not overlook # r<i <rripfiart t instead of which only unimportant MSS. 
read teal T«p <rw(pfiaTi. The fi is to be taken as a nearer definition, in the sense " or 
much rather," for it was in Christ that Abraham first became actually the heir and lord 
of the world, and in Christ the human race. 
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powerless. — Between ver. 14 and ver. 15, we must supply some such 
expression as, " But it is according to the very nature of the law im- 
possible, that it should make men heirs of the world, for so far from 
conferring merit, it only awakens indignation. — Ver. 15, opyfjp 
KaTepyd£erai, not by its nature, for that is holy and good, but 
through its power in bringing to light the depths of sin. (See more 
in the notes on vii. 10, etc.) The words oi y&p ov/e, te. t.X., are 
an addition merely intended to give a cursory explanation of opyifv 
tcaT€pyd£€<rOcu ; it is the law which makes men first appear in their 
worst condition, how then should it be able to make them the heirs 
of the world ? 

Ver. 16. The promise, then, could only come through faith, in- 
asmuch as it thus only could remain a true promise, t. e., a wholly 
gracious assurance ; thus only, indeed, could it appear assured to 
all, inasmuch as by its dependence upon the law the promise of the 
faithful God would depend for its fulfilment upon unfaithful man, 
whom the law is intended only to exhibit as exceeding sinful. The 
contrast intended in the words t$ etc rod vojjlov, and t$> itc irloTecos, 
is not therefore between Jews and Gentiles, but only between men 
seeking to establish a righteousness by the law, and believers whether 
amongst Jews or Gentiles. The member of the theocratic nation 
has not merely as such a share in the promise, if he is not also at the 
same time a believer. But in these words the expression ii$ to elvcu, 
fiefialav introduces us to an idea, which is very important for the 
understanding of the connection of St Paul's ideas as a whole. 
Everything, namely, which depends upon the decision, faithfulness, 
and constancy of such an irresolute and wavering being as man, is, 
in St Paul's view, extremely uncertain ; but that which depends upon 
God, " with whom is no variableness neither shadow of turning," 
is firmly established. On this account, the divine promises afford 
an irrefragable certainty, because nothing can annul them ; as God 
gives the promise, so also does he raise up men to believe it, and 
thus accomplishes all His works. But so great is the perversity of 
man, that ho will not recognize this most certain foundation of sal- 
vation ; he wishes to have God's unalterable promises and prophe- 
cies considered as dependent upon him for their execution, though 
in this way the fulfilment of a prophecy would tend to the merit 
of man, and not to the glory of God, which were plainly a blasphe- 
mous assertion. According to St Paul's way of looking at the 
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matter, the blessedness of the man is certain, only because God has 
promised it and firmly intends it, and he only who believes in this 
decided will of God, has this salvation also wrought in him. (With 
respect to the mode in which, notwithstanding, man's freedom re- 
mains inviolate, and is in fact thus only truly established, see the 
notes to chap. ix. 1, etc.) 

Ver. 17. The citation of Gen. xvii. 5 (which passage is also 
quoted exactly according to the LXX.), is intended to prove still 
more decidedly Abraham's right to the title of Father of the Faith- 
ful, as a relation extending beyond the limits of Israel, and em- 
bracing all nations. (TiBkvat = the Hebrew *]-£,) But with re- 
spect to the latter half of the verse, which presents many difficul- 
ties, in the first place the reading cVtirreva-a?, which is given by 
F.G. and the Syriac version, by means of which the following words 
are connected with the quotation, must be rejected as inadmissible, 
on account of the preponderance of critical evidence in favour of 
the usual reading. The construction /caripavrt o5 eTriorevoe 
Geov must be explained as an attraction of an unusual character 
certainly, since in this case a dative is affected by it. (See the 
treatise of Schmidt on this verse in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift 1831, 
part ii ; Bernhardy's Syntax, p. 299, etc. ; and Winer's Gram. p. 
i 55.) But with respect to the sense of the words, it must be al- 
lowed that it is difficult to determine it, on account of the /carhravri, 
whose usual signification, " against, over against," does not seem 
to suit here. We may, however, take it most simply as = *)}rfo 
or ^}Ej, so that we obtain the following sense. " Abraham is 
before the eye of God, i.e., before His omniscience, the father of 
us all, eveji before we existed."* To this sense the subsequent 
description of God, the object of Abraham's faith, as the Creator, an- 
swers very well. The words faoiroieiv roix; veicpotx; and icakeZv rh 
fir) Svra <»9 Svra refer, in the first place, as the context shews, to 
the begetting of Isaac (ver. 19, 20) by his parents Abraham and 
Sarah, when their bodies were " dead." The whole history of 

* Amongst the many explanations from different sources to be found in Tholuck and 
Beiche, that of the ancient Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others, deserves atten- 
tion. They take Karivavn after Genes, ii. 18 = ico8' ofxoiwfia, so as to get the sense, 
" Abraham is the image of God, an image of the true Father, and foundation of that re- 
lationship." The meaning is beautiful ; but does not agree with the context, because 
the following description of the creative agency of God, if this interpretation were ad- 
mitted, would bear an application to Abraham, which is not the case. 
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Abraham is however here, as also elsewhere (Gal. iv.), treated ah 
a type, and thus Isaac, who was born through the power of God, 
is considered as an image of the whole of the spiritual Israel, and 
consequently faonoieh/ and KaXelv as designations of spiritual 
awakening and regeneration, (vi. 13.) Thus taken, the words 
KoKelv rib fif) Svra w Svra become particularly significant. Tb* 
expression rh fir) ovra is, namely, by no means to be understood 
of that which is absolutely nothing (nihilum negativum), of whieh 
nothing more can be said than that it is not ; but only of that ex* 
istence which is not yet fashioned into a concrete form, as it is also 
to be taken in the language of Plato and Philo. (See Philo de vit& 
Mosis p. 693. de creat. p. 728.) Thus, not only may whole na- 
tions, in so far as they have not yet entered into existence, be 
called fir) Svra, although they already exist in God's sight, and 
already live potentially in their progenitors, but the natural unre- 
generate man may also be called a fif) cop, inasmuch as in him the 
true idea of man, the avOpwiros Geov, is not yet realized, since 
this does not take place till his regeneration. 

KaXeiv = frnD> ^ s the creative call of the Almighty, by which 
He, according to the analogy of the first act of creation (Gen. i. 3), 
calls forth the concrete formations out of the general stream of life. 
72? is to be taken quite simply as a particle of comparison, "vooat 
ea, quae non (nondum) sunt, tamquam (jam) adsint" What a 
powerful description of that God who beholds all future things as 
really present ! 

Ver. 18. The example x>f Abraham was of too much importance 
to the Apostle for him to break off his contemplation of it so soon. 
Every thing, in fact, which is related of him, is a type of the life of 
faith under the New Testament (ver. 23, 24). As, therefore, 
Abraham, against all hope believed in hope, and was, consequently, 
obliged to wrestle in order to hold fast his faith and hope against 
all the contradictions of the senses and of nature ; so also does the 
fight of faith manifest itself in every child of God* 

* We might accordingly say, that the farther faith stands from the objects of its long- 
ing, or hope from its fulfilment, the more intense and powerful it must he, if it asserts 
itself at all. Abraham's faith may therefore appear to be greater than that of believing 
Christians, for they have their exercise of it rendered easier, by beholding the effects of 
that which they believe At the same time, in considering the degree of faith and its 
character, we must especially take into account the real substance of the same, and iu 
this respect the New Testament stands far above the Old. 
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Harder and more deeply agitating than all the struggles between 
the law and tho selfish inclinations is the struggle of faith against 
unbelief, which would rather have the tender conscience believe any- 
thing than its own salvation. It was only in appearance that Abra- 
ham's fight of faith referred to anything else than his salvation ; 
for, in fact, Abrahams blessedness depended just as much upon 
the birth of his promised son, from whom the Messiah should in 
process of time descend, as the blessedness of every believer upon 
the birth of the new man in him. But faith itself is already this 
new man coming to the birth, and, therefore, all depends upon its 
maintenance and increase. 

Chrysostom very justly observes toward the explanation of this 
Oxymoron, err i\ir(8i t$} tov Geov, Trap i\7riBa ttjv avOpcorrlvrjv. 
— \Et9 to yht£<r0ai must again be understood of the purpose, the 
exercises of Abraham's faith were appointed not only with the de- 
sign of perfecting him, but also of laying down in him the germs 
of perfection for future believers ; his life was not merely a fore- 
shadowing, but, if I may be allowed the expression, the fore-reality, 
*. e., the true germ of what was to come* De Wette supposes that, 
by this interpretation, a distinot intention must be ascribed to 
Abraham in his believing. But we need not surely assume that 
the patriarch was conscious of the purpose of these dispensations ; 
the words refer only to God's designs. The new quotation is from 
Gen. xv. 5, where owwi refers to the stars, with whose multitude 
God compares Abraham's descendants. 

Ver. 10-22. As the object, with respect to which Abraham's 
faith was especially exercised, the Apostle now names the birth of 
Isaac. If we regard this event merely as securing to Abraham 
legitimate issue, there appears indeed to exist an essential difference 
between Abraham's faith and that of the N. T. ; but this mode of 
understanding it is one entirely opposed to St Paul's view of the 
subject. From Galat. iv. 22, etc., it appears that the significance 
of Isaac was no less than this, that he was a type of Christ, who 
was to proceed from his descendants. St Paul, therefore (Galat. 
iii. 16), treats of the seed of Abraham, i.e., in the first place, 
Isaac, as of Christ, and contemplates, moreover, in Christ, as the 
second Adam, all His believing people. 

Ver. 19. The usual reading ov fcarcporjae is certainly preferable 
to tho a>?, which no doubt arose from a mistake of the copyists in 
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writing ov, but must yield, as Reiche justly remarks, to the simple 
/caT€v6r}<r€. For this just brings out the thought that Abraham 
was well acquainted with all the unfavourable outward circum- 
stances, and yet believed. A.C. 67, as well as the Syriac and Coptic 
versions, support Karevorjcre, but it is difficult to understand how 
ov can have crept into the text. It is only with the reading, /cari- 
voTfcre that the following Si (ver. 20) receives its proper meaning. — 
The words ve/epowBcu and vetcpwais refer here to the deadness of 
the powers of generation. (Heb. xi. 12.) Concerning Abraham's 
and Sarah's age, see Gen. xvii. 17. — Hov without accent means, 
in the case of numbers, " about ;" this is the only place in the 
N. T. where it is used in this sense ; in Heb. ii. 6, iv. 4, it means 
" anywhere." AuucpivecrBai means properly " to be divided, sepa- 
rated/' and thereby " to lose one's balance, to waver or stagger." 
In this way it is several times used of unbelief, as inward spiritual 
unsteadiness (Matth. xxi. 21 ; Mark xi. 23 ; John i. 6 ; Rom. xiv. 
28.) This is contrasted with the inward iiimness and strength ex- 
pressed in ivhx/vafiowrdai. As opposed to 7r\7]po<f>opelcr6cu, unbe-, 
lief might also have been designated by /civaxri? ; for this expres- 
sion, as well as the substantive ifkripofapla, represents faith as the 
replenishment of the inward man with spiritual life (Rom. xiv. 5 ; 
Col. ii. 2; 1 Thes. i. 5 ; 1 Tim. iv. 17). In the &>i* Sogav t$ 
0€& is expressed the practical recognition of the divine omnipo- 
ence, which accomplishes that which it promises. 

Ver. 23, 24. After this detailed consideration of the life of faith 
as manifested in Abraham, St Paul declares the principle which 
justifies such a consideration. Abraham s history he does not re- 
gard as something dead and past, but as the living history of the 
believers of every age. This passage, in addition to 1 Cor. ix. 10, 
x. 6 ; Galat. iv. 24, etc., contains one of the most important hints 
as to the manner in which the Old Testament is to be treated 
according to the doctrine of the apostles. It is not the ex- 
ternals of its history, but that spirit which moves in them, which 
is to be considered, and in this way it has its eternal truth for 
the times of the New Testament also. To attribute the whole 
mode of treatment, which St Paul applies to the Old Testament, 
in this as well as in other places, to Jewish habits of thought, 
a view Reiche in particular has once more defended, destroys not 
oaly the apostolical character of St Paul, but also the very essence 
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of the 0. T., which, as the eternal word of God, is, according to our 
Lord's own words (Matth. v. 18), to abide when heaven and earth 
have passed away. 

The words /xeXXei Xoyl&vOcu are to be regarded from the posi- 
tion which Abraham and his generation occupied. But if in this 
place not faith in Jesus, but faith in the Father who raised Him 
up, is brought forward, it is accounted for by looking back to the 
fy&onroieip in ver. 17, which manifested itself most gloriously in the 
resurrection of Christ. For the physical and spiritual interpene- 
trate each other in the conception of faoTroceip, as in that of 
§awy (John vi.J God is the awakener of life in every form of its 
manifestation. Besides this iyeipeiv presupposes a preceding 
Ovriaicew, so that a reference to the death of Christ is implied in 
this verse, as well as distinctly expressed in that immediately fol- 
lowing. 

Ver. 25. Whilst, however, in iii. 25 Sitccuoavw) is connected 
simply with the blood-shedding of Christ, Sucalaxris in this verse 
follows upon the resurrection. The older commentators have found 
great difficulties in this mode of representation, but if we under- 
stand it according to the tenor of v. 10, vi. 4, the thought ex- 
pressed in the passage is quite simple. For as resurrection neces- 
sarily presupposes that death has gone before, so also upon the 
death of Christ, who is the life, necessarily follows the resurrection, 
that is the victory over death. These therefore in the life of 
our Lord stand related to each other as two necessary comple- 
mentary halves, which it is altogether impossible to conceive as 
existing without each other. It is not the death of Christ in itself 
which is important, but only that death whioh was conquered by 
the resurrection. But in the same way that the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ form an intimate unity, so also in man the death of 
the old and the rising up of the new, cannot be conceived as 
existing without each other. It is impossible, that in any indivi- 
dual sins can really be forgiven, and the old man be crucified with- 
out the new man arising ; and when the new man begins to live, 
the death of the old man must take place at the same time. In 
consequence, therefore, of the necessary connection between these 
two events, only one at a time is commonly mentioned, either nega- 
tively the forgiveness of sins, or positively the communication of 
the new life. But in some cases both are joined together, as in this 
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place, and in ver. 10, and then the negative side, the putting away 
of the old, is connected with the death, and the positive side, the 
communication of the new, is annexed to and founded upon the re- 
surrection of the Redeemer. In the term Zk/uucMTis in this passage 
therefore, we must hold fast the idea of that act, which makes 
righteous and creates the new man, an act which is expressed in ver. 
10, by the word <r<i>%€&0ai ; whilst the expression iih rh wapamw* 
futra fjfjuov answers to the KaraXKaryq in ver. 10. For the irapa* 
TTTco/xaTa are the sins which separate man from God, and which 
need first of all an atfxais, a KaTaXKaryq, on account of which the 
Son of God was delivered up to death. In these two complemen- 
tary halves the whole work of God in the soul of man is complete, 
and neither can be wanting where this work has truly begun, al- 
though no doubt at different crises of the inward life of the indivi- 
dual, now one, now the other side may predominate. 

With respect to nrapahi&ovcu, scil. ek davarov, see Acts iii. 13, 
Rom. viii. 82, Isaiah liii. 12. In the passage Ephes. v. 2, it is 
said, Trape&totcev iavrhv irpoafyophv teal Overlay. — In the life and 
work of Christ every thing happened/or us, nothing for Himself, 
for He already possessed all things with His Father, before He 
became man (2 Cor. viii. 9.) — AucaLcaais is not here the same 
as St/auoovvt) ; for in the same way that &A rh Trapairrdyfxara 
4jfi&v must be understood " in order that our transgressions might 
be pardoned/ 1 Sea rfjv Sta/calaavv fjfi&v must also be explained 
" in order that righteousness might be wrought in us." AiKaU*<nx s 
therefore, denotes the divine act of making righteous, as &A tA 
irapaTTTcofiiaTa, the divine act of forgiveness. 



§ 8. OF THE FRUIT8 OF FAITH. 
(V. 1-1 L) 

To this complete exposition of the doctrine of the new way of 
salvation itself, according to its scriptural foundation, the Apostle 
now annexes some intimation of the effects of the life of faith, by 
which the excellence of this way is first brought to view in all its 
clearness. To be sure St Paul could not in this place do more 
than cursorily allude to them, because many things needed to be 
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considered before he could enter into such a full description of these 
effects as is found in the next chapters. It is not until the eighth 
chapter that we find a oomplete account of the infinite consequences 
of redemption, as well for the individual as for the whole creation. 
Ver. 1 . St Paul includes under one expression the whole fulness 
of those blessings which accrue to the man who is justified by 
faith (as the receptive cause), through grace (as the creative cause), 
s. e., under iiptfvr) irpbs rbv Geov. The conception of hprjvr) = 
EfhxD ** h ere distinguished by the addition of irpb? rbv Geov, not 
merely from false peace, the eipf\vr\ irpbs rbv tcoo-fiov, which is de* 
stroyed by the operation of Christ (John xvi. 83), in that the latter 
calls forth a struggle against sin (ver. 3, etc.) ; but also from that 
higher degree of peace, that inward peace of soul, the iipyvrf Trpb? 
aeairrov, which St Paul also calls eiprjvq Geov (Phil. iv. 7 ; Col. 
iii. 15), and Christ in St John's gospel eipr\vr\ eyJ\. (John xiv. 27.) 
The two stand, in fact, in the same relation to one another as justi- 
fication and sanctification ; justification, or the Xoyl^ecOtu ek 8i/ccu- 
oavvrjv gives at once /caraWoyyrf, and with it elprjvri irpb? rbv 
Geov, the consciousness of being in a state of grace, the contrary 
to which is the fyQpa eh Geov. (See Rom. viii. 7.) No doubt 
this state contains within itself sanctification in the germ, but also 
only in the germ ; because the old man still lives inward harmony 
of life is only at fhst partially restored. The completeness of this 
harmony is only a fruit of life in the Spirit (Rom. viii. 6 ; Galat. 
v. 22), whilst the life of faith begins with hprpn) irpb<; rbv Geov, 
because this flows at once from the first act of grace. As the au- 
thor of peace in every form, God Himself is moreover called 6 Gefc 
rip itpqvns (Rom. xv. 33 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 1 1 ; 1 Thess. v. 23 ; 2 
Thess. iii. 16). The reading h^cDfiev, which Lachmann and Scholz 
have adopted from A.C.D.I., must be regarded as inferior to the 
reading expfiev from inward grounds, for it is a strange idea to call 
upon men to have peace with God ; for peace with God is the gift 
*>f His grace. 

Ver. 2. As the second blessed consequence of justification, the 
Apostle, after a parenthesis, presents to us the exultation felt in the 
hope of future glory. For the words cV oi k. t. X. cannot be un- 
derstood to mean, that the irpoo-arywyrf is another -result of the 
huauovadcu 4k nrUrreay;, for in that case in the first place the con- 
struction with koX would have been proceeded with, and then St 
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Paul would have avoided the introduction of the words ek xdpw f 
which necessarily suggest quite another thought. Tholuck, in- 
deed, has proposed to place a stop after iaffl/cafiev, but this the 
reading, rfj wiarei, will not permit. These words are no doubt 
wanting in B.D.F.G. and other documents having critical autho- 
rity, but it is plain that they have only been omitted to avoid the 
connection of Trpocaryfayi] with what follows. Besides this, even if 
rf) iriorei were away, the placing a stop after iayfjKaiiev would be 
inadmissible, because eh rijp %&pw ravrrjv would have no right 
connection with what follows. And further, that St Paul elsewhere 
(Ephes. ii. 18, iii. 12, the verb is found 1 Pet. iii. 18) uses this 
word of that access to God which is opened for the soul, can be no 
reason for giving it this sense in the present passage, since here it 
is defined more exactly by the addition of eh t^i> x&pw Tavrrjv. 
The whole sentence SI oh earq/capev must therefore be placed in a 
parenthesis, expressive of the fact, that the power of the Redeemer 
■ not only produces peace at the same time with justification, but 
even introduces the soul into the state of grace itself before this, 
so that the x&P^ atrny is the very Svtuuoovvr) i/c Trvarew it- 
self, to which not our own power, but Christ's grace alone can 
conduct us. 

The allusion to a irpoa-arycryeus who, so to speak, introduces the 
soul to God, is, by the above remarks, proved to be unsuitable ; 
nor has it otherwise any scriptural foundation. The perfect forms 
an opposition to the preceding present kxpfiev. St Paul wishes to 
xefer all to Christ, to make Him appear as the Author an& Fi- 
nisher of our renewal. The seal is therefore to be taken emphati- 
cally, " by whom also already we have received access." Tfj tt&t- 
tcl may also be connected with els Tfjvxapiv, yet it is better to take 
€*9 = irpos, to connect it with Trpocaycr/^, and to regard rf} irbrret, 
= irurrevomes. 'EoTyKafiev does not denote the mere standing 
in a certain relation, but leads us to think of the firmness and se- 
curity of the state of grace, as opposed to all wavering. By the 86(ja 
Qeov Reiche supposes the divine image in man to be meant ; this 
does not, however, suit the context, because hr ikwiSi is added ; 
for the divine likeness is not merely restored to the regenerate man 
in hope, but in reality. The expression rather denotes the heavenly 
existence of God, the participation in which constitutes the high- 
est blessedness of the creature. And in the connection of tcav- 
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yaffOai with ekm? is implied the irrefragable certainty of being 
partaker of the glory of God. 

Ver. 3, 4. The Apostle, by a bold contrast, places the sufferings 
of t/te present in a parallel line with the glory of the future , and 
considers that the former proceed just as necessarily from the Bucair 
ocvw) Try; Trlarews, as does the kprjvrj irpb? rov Qeov. (2 Tim. iii. 
12.) For there resides in the believer a principle which rebukes 
the sin which is in the world, and by so doing excites it against 
him, and which will not leave things in a state of indifference with 
respect to itself, but either attracts or repels them. In these very 
sufferings of the present, therefore, is contained a source of exalta- 
tion* for the Christian, in that they are not punishments to him, 
but the means of his perfection. (James i. 2, etc.) The three 
stages of inroiMovt), Sotuprj, and £\7u? are considered as proceeding 
from the sufferings ; whilst the former denotes the state of moral 
earnestness and of faithful endurance, ioMfirf relates to the state of 
approval as sterling proceeding from it, which bears within it hope 
as its blossom. f 

AoKipfi is the act of testing, but also that state of approval as 
genuine which proceeds from trial. In the same way SokIjuov 
unites both significations within itself. (See James i. 3 ; 1 Pet. i. 
7.) Karaurxyvco is to be taken actively, " hope maketh not 
ashamed," not intransitively, " hope is not ashamed, i.e., is well- 
founded. 

Ver. 5. This hope, thus born in the midst of conflict, contains, 
however, within itself, the assurance of obtaining the glory which 
shall be revealed ; for, as an earnest of the same, we have already 
here below the love of God shed abroad in our hearts. The cuyairn 
rov Geov is considered therefore to be only, so to speak, the secret 
presence of God himself in our souls, whilst in eternal blessedness 
God gives Himself to His saints as the manifested One. Accor* 

* Ruckert very pointedly remarks on tbis passage : " We must not pare away any 
thing from the conception contained in jraux<t<r0ai, unless we wish, at the same time, 
to detract from the powerful character of the Apostle ; be is not only undaunted, not 
only of good courage, but really joyful, really lifted up in mind, yea, he reckons it as an 
honour to himself, that tribulation befals him, for this is to him a pledge of future glory." 
But what an advance manifests itself here when compared with the Old Testament ! In 
the book of Job the doubts of the sufferer, on account of his sufferings, wrestle anxiously 
with his still weak faith, here the believer rejoices boldly in all affliction and even ex- 
alts in it. 

+ On tbe subject of XXwtt see more in the notes to Rom. viii. 24. 

M 
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dingly, the love of God is not the inward life of man in a state 
of exaltation, the life of his feelings raised, so to speak, to a higher 
power, hut it is a higher principle which has been grafted into the 
man, the Tlvevfia ar/cov ; the latter words express the substantial 
cause, or/dirt) the actual effect ; but in reality they are both iden- 
tical, for the aydirrj &eov cannot be regarded -as separate from the 
essential being of God in its highest manifestation, i.e., the Holy 
Ghost. God's love is there only where He Himself is, for He is 
love, and does not have love as something in or beside Himself. 

Karaurxyvo) = jjj^ " to make ashamed, to disappoint by want 
of success." Rom. ix. 33, x. 1 1 . In 1} Sk IXTrt? the article is not 
to be taken = avrrj, for there is but one true hope, rather is this 
sentence to be regarded as the fourth member in the sense, " but 
hope works its own accomplishment, or has its fulfilment in itself," 
so that the colon must be placed after /caraio"xpv€t,. The words 
8ti. k % t. \. (ver. 5) are not in fact to be connected with /caraur- 
yyvsi alone, but with Kaoy&y^da (ver. 3), and indeed the whole 
passage in vers. 3, 4. According to that Pelagian and Rationalis- 
tic view, which is opposed to the doctrine of the communication of 
the Spirit, cvyaTrrj Qeov means the love of man to God ; in the 
Apostle's meaning it is the love of God to man, which however 
awakens in him reciprocal love (1 John iv. 19), not indeed 
proceeding from his own mere natural powers, but from the higher 
powers of the Divine Spirit. Only when thus taken can it be pro- 
perly said, concerning love, that it is shed abroad, for it is identi- 
cal with the element of the Spirit, and only contained in His mani- 
festation. The expression eKK^xyrav is founded upon the image 
of a spiritual stream which spreads itself out overmen ; no doubt an 
image, but in which there is this reality, that a higher power takes 
possession of man's being. (See John vii. 38, 39 ; Acts ii. 16 ; 
Is. xxxii. 15; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Joel iii. 1.) The movement, by 
which the Spirit is shed abroad, is considered to be connected with 
the phew of the same in the inner man, therefore we find iv not 
e&. * The xapSia is, moreover, regarded as the receptacle of the 
Spirit, as the centre of the disposition and of the inclinations ; for 
instance, vow could not be used here. (See Olshausen opus, 
theol. p. 156 sqq.) The addition of rov SoOhno? f/fiiv is not 
pleonastic by the side of iiactxyrcu, the relation of the two expres- 
sions may be thus stated. The Spirit was given at the day of 
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Pentecost once for all to mankind as a whole, but it is not there* 
fore shed abroad in every individual heart, for this the personal 
appropriation of the work of Christ is first needed. The addition 
of rov Sodhnos rjfilv is not therefore unnecessary, but expresses the 
possibility , which is provided for every one, of receiving the Holy 
Spirit poured forth into his heart See John vii. 39, xvi. 7. 

Ver. 6. The nature of divine love is then exhibited by the 
Apostle, in the most illustrious proof which it could give of its 
power, in the sacrifice of the Son of God. It manifests itself 
therefore in the same self-sacrificing character in the hearts of be- 
lievers also, to whom it is imparted by that Holy Spirit which 
Christ obtained for men by His death. (John vii. 39.) The 
leading thought in this verse presents no difficulty, after what has 
been said on iii. 25, but the different readings of the text demand 
a more exact consideration. The <kv at the commencement of the 
verse has probably occasioned all the variations with which it 
abounds.* In the first place, for &n several MSS. read &ye, others 
ii ydp or li tl. Semler, followed by Usteri, concludes, therefore, 
that it, is the right reading, and supposes that in the original letter 
of the Apostle an anacoluthon existed, to avoid which, some 
transcribers wrote <hi. This hypothesis has certainly something 
to recommend it at first sight, but at the same time, the singular 
position of h-t, affords a sufficient explanation of the origin of the 
different readings ; and then, if we carefully examine the passage, 
the reason for which hi was prefixed to it appears to have been the 
emphasis which this particle gives, on which account the ardent soul 
of the Apostle could not pronounoe it too soon. But besides this, 
several MSS. of considerable authority, A.B.G.D.F.G. and others, 
repeat hi after aadev&v. Griesbach has even admitted this read- 
ing into the text ; but it was soon rejected by Knapp, and, in fact, 
it appears only to have been adopted from those MSS. which had 
erased fri at the beginning of the verse, and were determined by 

• Compare on this point the critical essay of Professor Franz Bitter of Bonn, in the 
" Zeitschrift fiir Philosophic and KathoL Theologie," Heft 19. (Cologne, 1886.) p. 46, 
dec, who reckons this passage amongst the few in the N. T. to which conjectural criti- 
cism must be applied. In fact, according to Hitter we should here read, I-rt y&p Bvrmw 
iipmv acdivwv icard tcaipdv Xpurrdi irwip cure/ftr* dirtfave, according to the analogy of 
Ter. 8, in which the same collocation is found. But the exercise of conjecture where so 
many critical appliances present themserres, appears justly to most modern critics to be 
altogether inadmissible. 

m2 
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the parallel passage in ver. 8. If we retain the double ert, we must 
explain the repetition by the strong feeling under which St Paul 
wrote, just as in vii. 21. No doubt the whole stress in this thought 
(as in iv. 5) is laid upon the fact, that men did not amend them- 
selves before^ and do not now receive the blessings of Christ, as it 
were, for their reward, but that He died for them, even whilst they 
were yet godless and estranged from God, so that this highest act 
of love was the very meam of their transformation. The difficulty, 
that God, from His very holiness, cannot love the ungodly, so long 
as they remain what they are, is obviated if we remember, that evil 
does not surely manifest itself absolutely in any man, but always in 
such a way, as to attach itself to the remains of the image of God 
in him. Inasmuch, therefore, as God loves the proper substance 
of man, his true though now darkened and oppressed self, He hates 
only that element of sin in or about man which impedes his free de- 
velopment. — With respect to the transposition of en, see Winer's 
Gram. p. 509. The term aaOev&v is not merely explained by 
aaefi&v, but also in ver. 8, by afxaprcokcov, and in ver. 10, by i%' 
Opot. At the same time, it is not personal transgressions which 
are referred to, which are only derived from something deeper, 
nor some few particularly sinful men only (iv. 5), but the condi- 
tion of moral weakness in which all men are without exception. 
(See Galat. iv. 9, 18 ; Heb. iv. 15, v. 2.) Karh icaip6v= iv/ccu- 
p&$, at the time appointed by God. (Galat. iv. 4 ; 1 Pet. i. 20 ; 
Heb. ix. 26.) On the signification of wrep, when the subject is 
the death of Christ as the representative of man, see Rom. v. 15. 

Ver. 7, 8. In order to display in the fullest light the excellency 
of the divine love, it is compared with the most noble utterances of 
natural human love, which, however, remain far below it. But in 
the communication of the love of God to men through the Holy 
Spirit (ver. 5), is also given the possibility of imitating Christ in 
the point of loving our enemies (Matth. v. 44, 45 ; 1 Pet. ii. 21). 
Particular difficulties have been discovered, strange to say, in 
ver. 7, though, as Reiche justly remarks, the passage is quite 
simple. Semler even regarded vers. 7, 8, as interpolated ; Grotius 
wished to read a&Uov for hucaiov t and others asked, whether 
Sucaiov and ar/adov were substantives or adjectives, masculines or 
neuters. Since the whole question is about persons, in the first 
place both expressions must naturally be also referred to persons. 
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And further, as regards the terms o7*mo? and aryaOos, the context 
plainly leads us to assume, that hUaios designates the character of 
the righteous man, who performs whatever can be required of him, 
aryados the character of the benevolent man, who does more than 
others venture to ask.* The first man we may esteem and respect, 
the second, on the other hand, we can love, and even earthly love 
can lay down its life for the object of its affection ; but divine love 
dies for its enemies. 

Ver. 7. The first yap must be explained by a thought which is 
to be supplied, " but this is something noble, something unheard 
of!" The word raya = cam is only found again in the N. T., 
Phiiem. v. 15.— ToXpav serves to denote the highest degree of self- 
sacrifice. — Swicrravai, " to prove, announce." See iii. 5. 

Ver. 9, 10. Just as in iv. 25, St Paul now again places parallel 
with theirs* operation of Christ, the Si/cauaais, which was brought 
about by means of His death the other part of His work, which 
is here designated as a-arrrjpia, and is referred to His life as its 
source. These two, as already remarked upon the former passage, 
are by no means to be separated, but, at the same time, in their 
very connection they must also not be confounded. Thejirst is 
always absolute, for although the first forgiveness of sins, by which 
man enters into a state of grace, is daily repeated, on account of 
continual transgressions (1 Johnii. 1), yet it is always vouchsafed 
total and entire, for a partial forgiveness is none at all ; the se- 
cond, on the other hand, is the subject of a gradual development, 
and is only complete with the diroXurpcoac^ (1 Cor. i. 30, Rom. 
viii. 23), in the more confined sense of that word. On this very 
account, therefore, as has already been remarked, the state of grace 
cannot have its foundation in the new life in man, because this is 
never more than relative, and therefore can never give peace (ver. 
1) ; where this is notwithstanding done, as according to the doc- 
trine of the [Roman] Catholic Church, there exists continual inse- 
curity (i.e., an uncertainty as to one's being in a state of grace), 
as its consequence, and this is a condition which the doctrine of 
truth rejects, because no effort can be successful, which does not 
proceed from a heart altogether reconciled, and living at peace with 

• The same relation subsists in Latin between Justus and bonus. 8ee Cicero de offlo 
iii. 15. " Si vir bonus is est, qui prodest quibus potest, nocet nemini, recte jut (urn 
virum, bonum non facile reperiemue." 
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God. In this difference between forgiveness of sins and sanctifica- 
tion, according to their inward nature, lies the Apostle "s justifica- 
tion for having represented them as standing parallel to each 
other, and drawing from one a conclusion with respect to the other. 
AlkcuoxxtQcli and KaTaWda-aeaOaL are here used as quite sy- 
nonymous ; the proper substance of both is the axfxais r&v ayjtp- 
rt&v, the negative side of the way of salvation, the removal of the 
old, of the barrier. (With respect to KaraXKarfq, see the notes to 
Rom.iii. 24, 25.) This transaction, an act of God, occurs whilst 
man is yet in the condition of an enemy to God ; since then by 
means of this act the man becomes a <f>iXo<; Oeov, and vffairqiikvo<; 
(Ephes. i. 6), how much more easy is it to be assured that the work 
He has begun He will also complete in the awvqpla ? Neither is 
this last, however, according to the Apostle's view, a work of man, 
as if God began indeed the new life in him, but the man himself is 
to continue it and complete it (see notes to ix. 1 ) ; He who is the 
Author is Himself also the Finisher of our faith (Hebr. xii. 2), and 
indeed by means of His tpri\, t. e., His glorified life at the right 
hand of God. But it is just this climax, indicated by the woXkfi 
jjLaXXop, whioh is expressly repeated in ver. 10, which is peculiar to 
the present passage (compared with iv. 25). The thought is not 
to be understood objectively, as if Christ had more power in His 
exaltation than in His humiliation, but only subjectively, according 
to the way in which it is comprehended by man. The power of 
Christ is equal in all stages of His life, but in His state of humi- 
liation He restrained Himself from the utterance of His power, and 
on this account after His resurrection it presents itself to our human 
comprehension as an increasing power. We may therefore realize 
to ourselves the thought in this manner ; if God has regenerated 
the man, it is to be hoped that He will maintain and perfect him in 
his regenerate state, and the conceivableness of a falling away gra- 
dually diminishes till it reaches a minimum. The term crayrrjpla 
here, as well as airoXvTpcDO-i? in 1 Cor. i. 80, is to be taken in the 
narrower sense ; in its wider signification this word may also include 
that Succuovcdai, in which lies the pledge of the further develop- 
ment of the inward life. Sayrrjpia, moreover, stands commonly alone, 
as the mere contrary to aw&Xeia, but in this passage it appears in 
a connection which we could never have expected, and this shows 
us bow careful we ought to be in supplying words to complete the 
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sense of Scripture. If airh ti}? opyfy had not stood here, certainly 
no one would have supplied just these words, but probably some 
such as airb ri)? d/jbaprlas. For it appears as if the 8i/ccuov<r0cu had 
already relieved us from the wrath, and that therefore in the further 
development of the life the only question could be about our entire 
deliverance from the old man of sin. But however true this may 
be, it is not less true that every, even the least sin, has the divine 
QpFfq for its necessary accompaniment. We may therefore say of 
the man who is Si/ccuaOek or KaraKKarfki,*;, on the one hand, that he 
as such is already delivered from wrath, inasmuch as the centre of 
his personal being is saved (John iii. 36), but, on the other hand, 
that he remains yet under the opyrj, inasmuch as the totality of his 
being is not yet sanctified, and he needs continual forgiveness ; the 
latter mode of representation is that here chosen, whilst the former 
is the more usual. 

Ver. 11. However, with this acDTrjpla, whioh is only to be at- 
tained hereafter, the Apostle once more contrasts, as in ver. 2, that 
joy already present, which is to believers the earnest of the divine 
glory (viii. 21). The present blessing of reconciliation here below, 
with which is connect^ the gift of the Spirit (ver. 5), is to them so 
sure a pledge of their future inheritance, that they feel as if they 
possessed it already. 

To atoBrfcofjbeOa is opposed Kavx&pevoi sc. eafiev (for whioh later 
MSS. read Kav^wfieOa and /eavx&ftcv). — The climax ov jjlovov — 
aX\A teal raises KavyaaQai above the preceding aco0r]a6fji€0a ; the 
latter contains in fact only the mere conception of tiXins, whilst 
tcavfflO'iQ goes far beyond this. There is no reference here to a 
new and higher object. Fritzsche and Winer wish to keep strictly to 
the participle in teavxcofievoi, and co-ordinate it with KaraKKarfhne^ 
so that both participles may depend upon a<o0r)cr6/M€0a, and the fol- 
lowing sense arise, " not only reconciled, but also rejoicing in God, 
we shall be saved." But the thought " we shall be saved rejoicing" 
is not very suitable, either in itself, or in relation to " we shall be 
saved being reconciled." We therefore prefer to take the participle 
as temp. Jin., so that St Paul proceeds from the subject of redemp- 
tion to the new subject of Kavyr\<rvi. 
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8ECTION III. 
(V. 12— VII. 6.) 
OF THE VICARIOUS OFFICE OF CHRIST. 

After this description of the nature of the new way of salvation, 
and its effects, Paul might at once have proceeded to set forth how 
the individual man is developed upon it, which at chap. vii. 7, &c., 
he does, hut that a thought mediating this, which then presented, 
as it does now, especial difficulties to men, the vicarious office of 
Christ, required a further deduction for the foundation of the doc- 
trine itself. Without the idea of His vicarious office the whole work 
of the Saviour would remain something isolated, a beautiful act of 
self-sacrifice by an individual, without any real power for the tota- 
lity, a power which first made it the object of a sermon to the 
world, and the turning-point of the world's history. The apostle 
proves, therefore, this important point most carefully, and does so 
firstly, by bringing Christ as the second Adam into parallel with 
the first, and shewing, that, as from the first sin, so from the 
second grace issues, like streams from different well-springs (v. 
12-21). Secondly, Paul sets forth, how accordingly all that was 
done in Christ was fulfilled in the faithful themselves, who are in 
Him as they were in Adam (vi. I— 11.) And, lastly, he infers, 
that no one, consequently, who is in Christ, can serve sin, for that 
by his very being in Christ he has died to sin and become free, in 
order to his entering a higher state (vi. 12, vii. 6.) 

§ 9. PARALLEL BETWEEN ADAM AND CHRIST.* 

(V. 12-21.) 

According to the tenor of the epistle in the whole, the Apostle's 
primary object here was nothing more than to set forth Christ as 

• Compare upon this important section of the epistle Rothes Monographie (Leipzig, 
1836), and the Essays of Finkh (Ttibing. Zeitschrift 1880. H. 1.), and Scbmid (Ibid, 
H.4.) 
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Uie representative of the whole race, and as the originator of right- 
eousness for all ; in order, however, to make this relation percep 
tible, he sets out from the position of Adam to the human race, 
which he presumes as acknowledged ; and so gains occasion to 
trace as well in its inward ground the fact of general sinfulness, 
which he had brought out in chapters i. and ii. Accordingly the 
following weighty section forms the foundation for two doctrines 
of truth equally important, and each supporting the other ; for the 
doctrine of original sin, that is, the proclicitas peccandi, which 
diffuses itself over the race, in the way of generation from Adam, 
independently of the proper persona? sin of men, and for the doc- 
trine of the vicarious office of Christ. As. Paul's exposition sets 
out from the former as a thing presumed, we also take it first into 
consideration that the latter may follow upon it. Meanwhile both 
rest upon a common basis, to which, therefore, we must previously 
make reference. In a treatise I mean, like that in which we are 
now engaged, it is quite impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
result, if we are divided in the fundamental views. The hope of 
uniting all expositors in the view of this passage must be entirely 
given up, for the very reason that there is no prevailing unity upon 
its principles. No one, however, with the b&t intention, can make 
any other exposition, than such as shall comprehend the ideas of 
the holy writer, with which he wishes himself to agree, in one har- 
mony, that is in accordance with his principles ; but this process 
is certainly far from producing a likeness of result. Of the truth 
of this assertion with regard to this passage, every one may be con- 
vinced by the treatise of Reiche (Comment, ad. loc. p. 409-446.) 
This learned man treats the difficult and important passage with 
great industry, and certainly with unbiassed mind, notwithstanding 
he arrives at results which are in direct contradiction to the ex- 
press words of the Apostle, and the sum of scriptural doctrine ; and 
this for no other reason than because he sets out from an entirely 
different basis from that on which Paul stands. From this his 
different station all the expressions of the Apostle present them- 
selves to him in a false light, so that he must necessarily fail in 
comprehending the whole. The dispute upon the differing concep- 
tion of single parts is now an endless one, and therefore most un- 
satisfactory and to no purpose ; yet something may surely be hoped 
for from a conference upon the common basis — to this, therefore, 
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we chiefly apply, and according to our plan shall touch only upon 
what is most important in particulars. 

Antiquity knew only two different stations from which to consi- 
der this passage, and although under altered names and forms with 
shades of distinction and modifications, the same have continued 
to the present essentially like what they were, since the time when 
the^were first keenly expressed ; the Augustinian and the Pela- 
gian, The difference between these two carefully considered is not 
in some, but in all points, and they deviate specifically upon all the 
great problems ; any reconciliation, therefore, between them is out 
of the question ; they run, like parallel lines, constantly beside, 
without getting nearer to each other. For our purpose, the follow- 
ing observations upon the interpretation of this passage result from 
these two directions. The Pelagian (whether half or whole, it 
makes no difference] here) can never conceive of mankind other- 
wise than as a sum of free, intellectual individuals, standing by 
one another ; in virtue, as in sin, every person stands and falls by 
himself.* The Augustinian can just as little conceive of mankind 
otherwise, than as an united whole, in which the separate indivi- 
duals are by no means disengaged substantial entireties, but integ- 
rating parts of the totality* If now the expositor sets out from 

* Whether the fall of individuals be said to occur in this world, or, according to Ori- 
gen, in a former, is in the main all one ; each individual ever stands or falls by himself 
according to this theory. See thereon the admirable exposition in the Phil, des Rechts 
by my honoured colleague, Prof. Stahl, vol. 2, part i. (Heidelberg 1888), p. 99, &c., where 
be says, " Adam is the original matter, Christ is the otigmal idea in God, of mankind, 
both personally living. Mankind is one in them, therefore Adam's sin became the sin 
of all, Christ' 8 sacrifice the atonement for all. Every leaf of a tree may be green or 
wither by itself, but each suffers by the disease of the root, and recovers by its healing. 
The shallower the man so much the more isolated will everything appear to him, for upon 
the surface all lies apart. He will see in mankind, in the nation, ay even in the family 
mere individuals, where the act of the one has no connexion with that of the other. 
The deeper the man is, so much the more do these inward relations of unity proceeding 
from the very centre force themselves on his notice. Yea, the love of our neighbour is 
itself nothing but the deep feeling of this unity, for we love him only with whom we feel 
and acknowledge ourselves to be one. What the Christian love of our neighbour is for 
the heart, that unity of race is for the understanding. If sin be through one, and re- 
demption through one be not possible, the command to love our neighbour is also unin- 
telligible. The Christian ethics and the Christian faith are therefore of a truth indisso- 
lubly united. Christianity effects in history an advance like that from the animal king- 
dom to man, by its revealing the essential unity of men, the consciousness of which in 
the ancient world had vanished when the nations were separated." Even so; man comes 
not truly to himself until he comes to God in Christ ; without Christ he remains in the 
element of animal life ! 
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the first station, he has only the choice hetween two ways ; eitlier 
to take the words of the Apostle, in this place, to mean, that the 
effect of Adam's sin and the effect of Christ's righteousness are to 
be understood merely as the operation of doctrine and example, 
but in no respect as really inwrought, which indeed, according to his 
principles, they cannot be, or to say, that Paul doubtless proposes 
a different view, but that this view is false- Whoever, on the other 
hand, interprets the words from the second station, finds himself 
according to their nearest, simplest meaning, in perfect harmony, 
not merely with the Apostle Paul, but with the whole Scripture. 
That the advantage, therefore, is on this side, needs no proof; yet 
that alone certainly cannot determine any one to inoline to it ; but 
independently of this, the deeper truth lies in the contemplation of 
mankind as a comprehended unity, since the substantiality and 
separateness of individuals is but a very relative one, and in this 
relativeness is comprised in that unity, just as the relative substan- 
tiality of the members of a body is comprised by the absolute unity 
of life of the whole animal organism. (Comp. further at xi. 1.) 
However, this is, of course, not the place to enter more particularly 
into this extensive inquiry ; suffice it here to notice, that the voice 
of the Scripture itself accords with this conception by the images of 
the body (1 Cor. xii. 20), of the vine (John xv. 1, etc.), and olive 
tree (Rom. xi. 17, etc.), whereby it marks the unity of life of the 
whole. But in these images, consecrated by scriptural use, the 
idea is expressed in a singularly illustrative manner; as, namely, in 
a tree not every little branch is of any essential importance to its 
whole growth, but as many may be broken off, without causing any 
damage to the entire tree, so also in the human race. But in two 
respects the destruction even of the smallest twig brings all the tree 
to nothing. First, at the sprouting of the seed, secondly, at the 
grafting of the tree. By breaking off the apparently insignificant 
sprout, or the feeble graft, the whole tree is destroyed. Even so, 
mankind has two poles of life in its development, the condition of 
which decides the state of the whole. Firstly, Adam, the bud, out 
of whom the whole race was developed ; bis death immediately after 
his creation would have annulled mankind, the injury he suffered 
damaged all the coming race, as a bruised bud makes the whole 
tree grow scant and crooked. Secondly, Christ, whose relation to 
the race derived from Adam is like that of the noble graft to the 
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wild tree [Jer. ii. 21] ;* could it be thought, that Christ had been 
taken away before the completion of His work, mankind would then 
have remained in their natural rudeness, just as a tree, whose graft 
was destroyed, and which now puts forth mere water-shoots. But 
if the noble graft abide, it makes the whole tree noble ; all juices, 
which are guided through it, change their nature, and are no more 
wild. Men are wont to say, that parables prove nothing ; never- 
theless, comparisons often teach by depth of meaning infinitely 
more and better than all abstract arguments, seeing they are de- 
rived from nature, the mirror of the glory of the unseen God, living 
demonstrations, as it were, of the Most High God Himself. It 
follows of course, that, according to the principles of these different 
views, the notions also, which properly fall under consideration 
here, respecting the origin of souls,\ must be modified. The 
Pelagian can only consistently follow Creatianism, or what leads 
to the same isolating of men, Pra-existentianism, for which Be- 
necke has again attempted to plead. But according to the Augus- 
tinian principle we are led to Traducianism, which alone has any 
agreement with Scripture and experience, and, kept clear of Mate- 
rialism, is able to satisfy all requisitions of the Christian conscious- 
ness. The consequence, therefore, is, that, as the existence of this 
passage, with its precise explanations, effected no more for the Pela- 
gians of all centuries, but their trying by subtleties to evade its 
import so opposite to their system ; so even if the passage were not 
there, the Augustinians would be no further from their principle, 
since it rests by no means merely on these words, but upon the co- 
herent doctrine of Scripture and its inward necessity. 

A totally different position, however, regarding the questions 
which come under consideration in this passage, from that occupied 



* As to how far it can be said that Christ represents also the sinful tendency in man- 
kind, see the observations at Rom. viii. 8. 

+ The discussion of this subject at large we defer to Hebr. ix. 7, &c. I have only 
now to remark, that it would not be very difficult to get rid of the objections, lately 
made by Tholuck (lit. Anz. Jahrg. 1834. Num. 23), against the traducian view, from the 
experience of bad children being often begotten of good parents, and vice versa $ since 
the old man still lives even in the best, and germs of nobler life are resting in the worst ; 
but individually we cannot trace, without prejudicing in some degree the main view, by 
what law the one element or the other gains predominance in the moment of generation. 
The assertion, however, that every traducian view has materialism in it, is decidedly 
false, and will meet its refutation at the passage referred to. 
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by antiquity, has been adduced by the latest theology,* and from 
this station Usteri (Paul. Lehrbegr., 4th edit. p. 24, &c.) gives 
his exposition. The latest theology is far from that mechanical 
contemplation of the world, upon which the Pelagian method of 
isolation rests ; on the contrary, in respect to the relation of the in- 
dividual to the whole, it takes entirely the side of the dynamic view 
of the world, which forms the basis of the Augustinian theory. But 
it deviates, nevertheless, in the result, because it sets out from a dif- 
ferent view of evil. As Schleiermacher s doctrine of predestination 
could not but be quite different from the Augustinian, since he 
openly avowed the restoration ; so also the doctrine of original sin 
could not but take a different form, if evil, as he and the Hegel 
School assert, is to be held as mere negation. Adam's fall could 
be no loss to him, for he had nothing to lose, but only the mani- 
festation of that deficiency which clave to him as creature ; the sin- 
fulness of the race could not proceed from Adam's act, because all 
bear in themselves the same imperfection which made Adam's fall 
necessary, and they just as much as Adam must have been brought 
into that opposition, of which it is no advantage not to know ; 
Christ, accordingly, worked only so far in redeeming and atoning, 
as by His divine fulness of life he made up the created deficiency in 
the creature. Infinitely more full of spirit and depth of meaning, 
however, as this doctrine of modern theology is, than the flat Pela- 
gian rationalism, we feel ourselves nevertheless unable to make it 
our own, since evil, according to the Scripture, is by no means re- 
presented as mere negation. It is not, indeed, like good in its 
complete manifestation, substance, as Manichceism holds, yet 
surely something real and positive ; it has, that is, without sub- 
stantiality its positive reality in the actually disturbed symmetry. 
As such real disharmony in the relations ordained by God, Holy 
Scripture removes evil in its origin and its operative power into the 
spiritual world ; from hence it continues to diffuse the effects of its 

* The mode in which Benecke has proposed the passage should he understood, needs 
bat a brief notice, since it proves itself at once to be untenable. He supposes, namely, 
as Origen, that every man has sinned by himself, not however in this world, but in a 
state of prcB-existence. The Scripture, however, does not acknowledge any personal prae- 
existence, it teaches rather merely a pne-existent state of being in the divine mind, since 
God beholds the future as present. (Comp. thereon Ephes. i. 4.) The farther defence 
of pree-existence by Benecke in a letter to Lucke (Stud. 1832. H. 3. p. 616, &c.), brings 
forward no new matter. 
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disharmonious nature, until it finds its barrier at the element of 
good. Therefore is the fall of Adam set forth in the Bible as the 
opening of a gate that leads to the spiritual world, so that it is not 
his act, outward and isolate, which is efficient, but that act in con- 
nexion with the frightful element to which it conceded entrance. So 
that, as a spark thrown into inflammable matter can enkindle a fire, 
to consume the greatest wood, or one stone taken from a protecting 
dam causes a whole stream to pour away ; so also Adam's sin 
which might appear so trifling. Spark and stone, without touch- 
wood and stream, could do no essential harm, so without the exist- 
ence of a kingdom of darkness Adam's sin could not have caused 
such hurt. In relation to this kingdom Adam stood, like the 
porter, holding also as he did then in his hand the keys of the 
kingdom of light ; he opened that door and the lot was cast for 
ages. In the same position we behold the Saviour. According to 
the history of the temptation the key to the kingdom of this world's 
prince was offered also to Him, but He refused it and opened for 
mankind Paradise instead, whereby the stream of light then break- 
ing in had power to scare off the shades of former night which ages 
had been gathering. Thus comprehended, Adam and Christ alone 
appear in their complete central meaning, as the Scripture sets them 
forth. They are the hinges, round which the doors of the powers 
of the universe move ; the poles, from which life and death, light 
and darkness stream, which reveal themselves as well in the tota- 
lity, as in every individual, in the power which they exercise on the 
world. The life of the great collective body, which we call man- 
kind, oscillates between Adam and Christ, ay the life of the whole 
universe, for Adam's fall and Christ's resurrection are turning points 
for the development of it all. (Comp. at Rom. viii. 19, &c.) And 
even so the being touched by the life-stream of Christ is for indivi- 
duals greater or less, for nations and men, the turning-point of 
their existence. If, therefore, the latest theology and philosophy 
are to attain to a complete appropriation of the substance of the 
gospel, which they are trying for as a task of highest worth, a revi- 
sion of the doctrine of evil and a deeper foundation for it will be of 
urgent necessity. (Comp. the observations at Matt. viii. 28.) 

Ver. 1 2. The Apostle now clearly, while connecting by Swfc rovro 
the foregoing exposition of the efficacy both of the death and life of 
Christ, presumes by the comparison with wnrep the relation of 
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Adam to the sinfulness of the whole race as acknowledged. The 
question however is, how far Paul could do this ? For we certainly 
do not find among the Kahbins any common agreement upon the 
doctrine of original sin. They term the general sinfulness T)p7p» 
that is, " confusion, desolation," or as original sin jnil ^2*> ^ at 

T T VV 

is, " the imagining* of evil." (Comp. Buxtorf. lex. talm. pag. 973 
and 2041.) At one time, however, they refer the origin of sin in 
man to Adam's fall, at another they represent it as created with man 
by God.f Meanwhile Tholuck observes justly, that the latter of 
these conceptions could proceed only from the theory of cabbalistic 
emanation, which makes evil appear as mere negation ; now since 
no trace is to be found among the Jews of the properly Pelagian 
view, that every one is himself the originator of his own sinfulness 
by personal abuse of free will, we may so much the more consider 
the doctrine of Adam's sin, as the causa efficiens of the sinfulness 
of his race, to have been the prevailing Jewish doctrine, for the 
cabbala kept constantly in narrower circles and the Apocrypha 
clearly shew, how much the doctrine of original sin at the time they 
were composed was formed. (Comp. Wisd. Sol. ii. 23, xii. 10, 
xiii. 1 ; Sirach xxv. 24.) Most decisive, however, is the collective 

• [Sinnen. See note, where *cr seems to be translated by " Concupiscentia;" its 
original meaning is " bilden^n^re, fonn." Gen. vi. 0. comp. Van Ess.] 

+ Compare Sehdttgen and Wetstein ad loc. Tholuck and Reiche also have given co- 
pious extracts in their commentaries ; the views of the Bible Dogmatists may be seen in 
Usteri, Paul. Lehrbegr. s. 26, note. Among the passages which refer sin to the fall of 
Adam, besides the interpretations of later Rabbins, to which certainly less is to be con- 
ceded, and the Targums on Eccles. vii. 30, Ruth. iv. 22. — Jalkut Rubeni, fol. 18. 1, has 
considerable weight, where it is said : " nisi Adampeccaset, fuisset nudus et coitum exer- 
cuisset et concupiscentia prava neminem induxisset ; postquam vero peccavit et concu- 
pisoentia prava am w adest, nemo nudus incedere potest." The *ti w on the 
contrary appears as created by Ood in Succa fol. 52, 2. " Quatuor sunt, quorum poenitet 
Deum, quod ilia ereaverit, nimirum captivitatem, ChaldsBos, Ismaelitas et concnpiscen- 
tiam pravum." It may be questioned notwithstanding, whether creare here, like plantare 
in Aben Ezra ad Psalm. Ii. 7, ought not to be otherwise interpreted, namely, to be un- 
derstood of the negative operation of Ood, permission. Nothing tells more for the cor- 
rect apprehension of the doctrine of the Rabbins than the circumstance that they had also 
conceived correctly the parallel between Adam and the Messiah as his antitype. So in 
Neve Sohalom, fol. 160, 2. " Quemadmodum homo primus (Adam) fuit rafts nhM (that 
is, the first or rather only one In sin, the representative of the whole sinning race of 
man) sio Messias erit ultimas ad auferendum peccatum penitus." The doctrine of the 
Messiah alone, in the complete form in which the Jews already had it, could not, indeed, 
consistently followed out, lead to any other view upon the origin of the sinfulness of 
the race, than that the whole must have fallen in Adam and through him. 
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import of the Old Testament with its doctrine of the Messiah and 
His sacrifice, which, as the Epistle to the Hebrews proves at large, 
necessarily presupposes the sinfulness of the whole race through 
Adam. For were all men born with the same moral powers as 
were created in Adam, and did they all sin by the mere abuse of 
their own free will ; neither regular expiatory sacrifices could have 
been beforehand ordained for all, since every moment some one 
might have proved himself to be quite pure, and at all events chil- 
dren who died in infancy must have been excepted, who neverthe- 
less were just as unclean according to the law as all the dead were, 
nor could so thorough an influence have been derived from the ap- 
pearing of One Person, as is connected with the Messiah. As far 
as regards passages like Ezek. xviii. 1, &c, they are only appar- 
ently contradictory, for the doctrine of original sin on no account 
excludes the responsibility for particular sins nor a faithful use of 
the proffered means of salvation spoken of in that chapter. The 
doctrine of original sin does not say, that any one must steal, com- 
mit adultery, or such like, on the contrary man possesses even after 
the fall, according to the doctrine of Scripture and the Symbolical 
Books, power enough to perform opera civilia and to abstain from 
positive transgressions of the law ; it only teaches, that man is un- 
able by his own power to get rid of the prava concupisentia,* the 
evil desire that swells up in the heart, and the proclivitas peccandi, 
into which the mere possibilitas peccandi created by God in the 
first man passed, when by the first sin he made room for the influ- 
ence of darkness. 

Now, in what manner the Apostle could have put it, in order more 
clearly and decidedly to express his doctrine of the sin of Adam be- 
ing causative of the sinfulness of his race, than by saying : hCkvbs 
avdpdmov ff a/jutprui its rov icoafiov iurrjXjBe, cannot certainly be 
conceived, notwithstanding artifice enough has been employed 
upon his simple words. For instance it is attempted to evade the 
apostolic idea, by taking afiapria to mean independently sinful 
actions (peccata actualia), while it designates the sinful habit 
(habitus peccandi), the expressions of which are termed afidp- 

• Lather: "Original sin is not done like all other sins, but it is, it livetb and doeth 
all other sins."— And in another place : " Thou canst do nothing but sin do as thou wili- 
est, all whioh thou settest about is sin, and abideth sin, let it show as fine as it may ; 
begioniog, furthering, and finishing is all GotTs" 
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TQfui, irapdirrayfia, wapdfiao'i*;. So far as the sinful habit must 
be necessarily presupposed from these expressions of it, afiaprla 
may certainly denote the sinful act. but even the following ex- 
position of the Apostle shews, that, where a sinful act is to be ex- 
pressly mentioned, he makes use of one of those words. Besides, 
supposing that ajMipria might be so taken here, the St €po? 
avdpdyirov (which thus occurs again 1 Cor. xv. 21), would be suf- 
ficient to forbid that the passage should be interpreted : " Adam 
opened the line of sinful acts," whereby alone it can be brought 
near to the Pelagian view. But the modern theory of sin being 
create in man is contradicted not only by the SuL but the iurtfKde. 
Sin existed already with and in Adam, it did not come first by him. 
According to that theory Paul must have written, " as sin in the 
first man first also manifested itself." — The el? avdpamo? is more- 
over, as ver. 14 shews, Adam. If it is said, 1 Tim. ii. 14, of Eve, 
that she, not Adam, was deceived, this form of exposition refers 
merely to the relation of woman and man, tho former being cer- 
tainly the half the more accessible to sin. But where mention is 
made of the race collectively, and the relation of man and woman 
is not brought forward, Adam is named as the head of the first 
human pair, which is to be comprehended as unity. — As conse- 
quence of sin death only is made prominent, in which as the 
head of all evil every other form of it is comprised. Here indeed 
Odvaro? signifies principally the death of the body, as also Gen. iii. 
3, 4, but this had not been possible without the spiritual death, 
which entered with sin itself* For it is the nature of death to 
disturb and separate that which belongs together ; in the first state 
indeed men had no more the impossibilitas moriendi than the im- 
possibilitas peccandi, but both the possibilitas non moriendi and 
non peccandi he had, and this passed by sin into the necessitas 
moriendi and the proclivitas peccandi. Thus, while the bodily 
death is the separation of the soul from the body, the spiritual 
death is represented as the separation of the spirit from the soul. 
This latter, however, was not a total separation, as sin did r^t de- 

* Comp. Augustine's treatise hereon, in the first chapter of the thirteenth book, de ci- 
vitaie Dei; particularly in cap. 5, upon the question: " Quod sicnt iniqui male utuntur 
lege, que bona est, ita et justi bene utuntur morte, quae mala est." Adam's life after his fall 
was even as a slow dying, that reached its completion in his physical death : Christ's £wo- 
iroftt<rt« of mankind is also gradual, the height of which is in the glorification of the 
body. 

N 
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velope itself, as with the fallen angels, in man himself, but was 
brought to him from without, as in the temptation of Christ. The 
necessitas peccandi appears therefore first as the Odvaro*; Bev- 
T6/309, as the highest point of sinful development. The reciprocal 
operation of the spiritual and physical, which finds expression in 
this, is not however limited according to the Pauline doctrine 
merely to man, but its disturbance reacts also upon the tcrlav^ ge- 
nerally, as at Rom. viii. 17, &c., will be further shewn.* But no 
sooner has the expression &9 koc/jlov iisrj\6eheen used of Adam s 
sin (where /eoafto? does not signify the universe, for sin was already 
in the spiritual world, but the world of man), than this sin is set in 
death, as its bitter fruit, as a principle penetrating through (BirjX- 
Oev) the whole of the race, and, as is the course with every develop- 
ment, increasing and terminating in itself. (The outg>9 must be 
taken therefore " according to the connection of sin and death.") 
Although therefore Adam's act was not the act of an isolated in- 
dividual, but the act of the race, since he is not to be considered as 
one man by the side of and among many others, but as the man ;t 
yet the continuing progress of sin is not so denied by the sin of 
his posterity, but most decidedly established with it. Only sin it- 
self is ever to be considered as punishment of sin, so that the sinning 
of the descendants became the very saddest consequence and pun 
ishment of the first sin. Had it been possible for the nearest de- 
scendants of Adam, for instance Abel or Seth, by perfect righteous- 
ness to stop the stream of corruption that came breaking in, to 
stand in the gap (Ezek. xxii. 30), Adam's act would then have 
been of no greater importance than any other sin, and it would 
then have been not merely fitting for the Apostle to mention any 
other, in order to make the antitypical comparison with Christ's 
act, but it would have answered even better, for instance, Cain's 
killing would seemingly have formed a far stronger contrast with 
Christ being hilled. But every one feels that such a thing would, 

* Glockler (p. 64) says very appropriately: " Sin has the power of reproducing itself 
in the next neighbour, and that to the full extent, with all its consequences, unless it be 
subdued by the mightier power (derived from Christ) of that neighbour's life. Especially 
must this be the case with that neighbour, who owes his whole existence to a living or- 
ganism, which is penetrated throughout by the power of sin. Here, conception is already 
a conception in sins, the first germ of life receives already the whole shape of sin." 

+ Rightly says Augustine : " In Adamo omnes tunc peccaverunt, quando in ejus natura 
adhuc omnes ille unus fuerunt." (De pecc. mer. et rem. iii 7.) 
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according to St Pauls way of thinking, have been quite untenable, 
for Adam's sin is to him the mot/ier of all the rest, and therefore, 
however insignificant in outward seeming, in its essence the sin of 
all sins, because the greatness of the sin depends on the situation 
which the sinner occupies, and tio sinner ever yet stood where eter- 
nal love had placed Adam. 

After these observations, it is clear what ought to be thought of 
the ordinary Pelagian-rationalistic view, that the addition i<f> $ 
irdvres fjpaproy, signifies that the sinfulness of «men is not caused 
by Adam 8 aot, but by their own sins. For it is evident that the 
Apostle is thinking of that sinning of all as being the consequence 
of Adam's sin, and makes this addition only in order to show that 
if any one could have been supposed who sinned not, as the case 
was afterwards with Christ, then indeed a bound had been thereby 
set to death, provided that he occupied as central a position os 
Adam and Christ. Excepting this, it could only be said that the 
Apostle intends to intimate that the unfaithfulness of men, in not 
resisting sin even to tlie extent that they might have done, accord 
ing to the moral powers still left to them, diffused the common sin- 
fulness more quickly and generally than otherwise it would have 
been. Surely, therefore, if i<f> & is not to be translated with the 
Vulgate in quo* and so this expression forms no proof in favour 
of the representation of the race by Adam ; still it forms no weapon 
against this doctrine itself, which, in the connexion of the whole 
argument, is sufficiently established. Grammatically, i<f> $ can only 
be taken as conjunction, as no antecedent can be fully traced, to 
which the relative could be easily applied, t As such, i<f> $ answers 
to our "indem" (in that), = ^QJt^a, and signifies the being at the 
same time, or together J, with another. § As to rjfiaprov, many are 

* How little iv cS would be contrary to Paul's meaning, is shown by 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
where it is said : wnrsp Iv rtp 'Addfi ir&tmv iuro8vn<rKW<riv t #vro» ical kv Tip Xpitrrw 
irdmi gftxnroitfOfia'oyrai. 

t Glockler and Schmid (ad loo. p. 191, Sec.) would refer l<p'u> to Q&iniTot, " even unto 
which all sinned," that is, to make death the tAo« of sin ; but this has something ex- 
tremely forced. 

I [Zugleicbseyn.] 

§ In passages like 2 Cor. v. 4, Phil. iii. 12,«<f>*<p is the conjunction also, not merely 
Ivl with the relative, but it cannot be admitted to be so here. According to Rothe's ex- 
planation, who takes i<p'J> — l-w\ tovtm motc, the sense would also be : " in such wise that, 
under the certainty that." But he assumes that all sinned themselves. Now this was not so ; 
death struck many without their having themselves sinned, e.g , all infant children. But 

N 2 
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of opinion that Paul is thinking of actual sins in using the word 
sins which proceed from the proclivitas peccandi ; but if the 
Travres, as the representation of the whole chapter requires, is to 
be understood in its properest sense of the totality, and so to in- 
clude children dying in unconsciousness, this view naturally gets 
involved in extreme perplexity, and can only fall back upon the 
assertion that Paul is only speaking of individuals capable of sin ; 
an assertion, however, which assuredly draws on the difficult ar- 
gument, where tha capability for sin begins.* How entirely un- 
tenable this view is, appears by this its own principal support in 
the most glaring light ! Augustine's theory, on the contrary, al 
though his translation of i<f> $ by in quo is wrong, is here in 
thought impregnable. For the ij/iaprov signifies " being sinful," 
together with " committing sin," and it is only casual in indivi- 
duals that the latter does not issue from the former, the being sin- 
ful remaining nevertheless ; the sense of the words therefore is : 
" in that (in Adam) all (without any exception) sinned, and with 
the greater number as consequence thereof the original sin expressed 
itself besides in further sinful acts, therefore did death also, the 
wages of sin, pierce through to all." Taken so the imputatio in 
paenam et reatum of the sin of Adam has its truth ; taken so the 
efficiency of Christ, in whom all in fact rose again just as they had 
in fact fallen in Adam, forms with that truth a true parallel. The 
question how in Adam all who were not yet in existence could sin 
with him, has difficulty in it only so long as the isolation of indivi- 
duals is maintained. If this be given up, all takes a simple form, 

it is just on tt&vtev that all the emphasis in the argument is laid. According to the 
Apostle's meaning, therefore, Iv &vr<2 is doubtless to be supplied, and the passage to be 
taken thus : since they had all (collectively) sinned, namely, in Adam. This sense, too, 
alone agrees with what follows, where even the difference of the sinning, of those, for in- 
stance, who lived before the Mosaic law, from Adam's sinning, is set forth. Adam acted 
as person, and transgressed a positive command of God, the collective body sinned only 
in him ; yet the punishment tf death fell upon all together, as a proof, that even the 
participation in the general sin is of itself sin before God, although certainly in another 
sense than purely personal sin. (Upon the classical usage of «tf>'&> in the signification 
iiri tovtco co0"rc, comp. Matthias's Gr. §479, p. 1068; Bemhardy's Syntax, p. 268; 
Fritzsche ad loc. p. 209, &c.— Upon the use of the synonymous ev <j>, comp. at Rom. 
viii. 8.) 

• The manner in which Meyer (in his comm. ad loc.) tries to solve the difficulty, why 
children should die in infancy, if death is the consequence of actual sins only, is too 
meagre; he supposes (p. 120): "Paul entirely forgot this necessary exception (!)" 
Elsewhere surely the memory of the great Apostle is not wont to fail him in any re- 
spect. 
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and in Adam every one of his descendants must have sinned with 
him, just as in the act of one man, all his members and every drop 
of blood co-operate ; and in an army not the general only conquers 
or is defeated, but every warrior of the host conquers or is conquered 
with him.* 

As concerns the structure of the whole sentence &<nrep has no 
apodosis. To consider ver. 13-17 as parenthetic digression, in 
favour of which Reiche, after Grotius, Wetstein, and Matt, has 
again pronounced, is harsh, because in this digression the substance 
of the thought proper to the conclusion is already anticipated. It 
is better therefore to suppose an anacoluthon here also, and to con- 
sider ver. 18 as recapitulating resumption of the discourse in ver. 
12. So Rotbe explains it, as also Winer, Ruckert, and others. 
Besides this conception of the passage as anacoluthon, De Wette's 
view is the only one which can claim any attention, that the second 
member is introduced with wcirep, and the first presupposed from 
what has been said before, as Sxnrep occurs Matt. xxv. 14. But 
it is decidedly against this interpretation, that in what has been said 
before the preceding member has not been sufficiently expressed, 
to be immediately understood by the words : Sect tovto &<nr€p. 
Moreover, with this acceptation it seems as though the principal 
reflection intended to be brought in view by the Apostle were, the 
connection of sinful man with Adam ; but it is quite the reverse, 
for the chief object with Paul is to set forth the connection of the 
faithful with Christ. Hence this principal idea must also be con- 
sidered as resting upon the by though t,t supposed to be taken for 
granted, the sinfulness of men since Adam, and therefore an dirco? 
follow the &<nr€p. But as it was Paul's intention to shew the dif- 
ference as well as the similarity between Adam and Christ, and 
further to draw the attention to the relation of the law to these two 
poles of the life of man, and the parallel resulted of itself from the 
line of argument ; he let go the conclusion, and returned, ver. 1.8, to 
the leading thought. — In the Codd. D.E.F.G., and other critical au- 

* Buckert*s explanation of ver. 12 is quite correct. He says, p. 218, " According to 
this verse, therefore, Adam is the originator of human sinfulness, and so far the first 
cause of death ; but men have withal by their own sinning deserved it." Only the last 
part of the sentence is not quite strictly expressed, for Paul does not intend to allege 
two causes, the sinning of men rather is itself founded in Adam's sin; their unfaithful- 
ness has only enhanced sin the higher. 

♦ [Nebengedanken.] 
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thorities, 6 Odvaros is omitted before 8irj\0ev. Much may certainly 
be said, as well critically as exegetically, in favour of the omission ; 
as davaro? for instance is only subordinaf e,* it seems more fitting 
to refer hirj\0€ to djiaprla the principal idea, out of which the 
presence of ddvaros follows of course. But the reading 6 ddvaros 
SirjXde appears the more preferable on account of ver. 18 being con- 
nected with the former by yap, since the mention of dfiaprta after- 
wards requires ddvaro^ to be immediately preceding, which as 
mere consequence presupposes the cause, and as the head is named 
for all consequences. 

Vers. 13, 14. This general dominion of death, even in the 
time before the promulgation of the positive Law of Moses, when 
therefore men could not by personal transgression of the law 
incur guilt as Adam did (vii. 7), proves the presence of sin in 
mankind, through the influence of the first sin, for the righteous 
God cannot suffer punishment (that is, ddvaros here) to come, 
where there is no guilt. These two verses are commonly con- 
sidered as a passing observation; but such is not the case, 
according to the connexion of the subject, which has been in- 
dicated. The Apostle uses them rather, immediately to corroborate 
the principal thought in ver. 12. That sin was in the world after 
the law he presumes as a matter of course, but even before it, 
he says, sin was there, as death proves, although it might have 
been supposed, there was no sin, because there was no command- 
ment to transgress. Paul therefore clearly infers the imputatio 
r eat us from the imputatio poena peccati Adamitici. As far as re- 
gards the supposition of many of the most distinguished expositors 
and dogmatists, as Origen, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Melanthon, 
Beza, that the sinfulness of children is intended here, this view, 
although inadmissible of itself, has somewhat of truth, in that the 
period from Adam to Moses is in fact the time of the childhood of 
mankind. Adam himself before the fall occupied indeed a higher 
station of consciousness, but after it he sunk with his descendants 
to a childish consciouslessness, in which not even a law could be 
given to men. Every individual has a similar period in his own 
lift*, duriug the twilight consciousness of childhood (comp. at vii. 

* Itothfl (p. 36) protests against Odwroc being subordinate, but the did Tfj« a/iapria* 
V dvaTos clearly enough makes death to be conditioned by sid ; it is subordinate, there- 
fore* flhtniufth it becomes especially prominent afterwards. 
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9, &c.) ; nevertheless man, like the race in the whole, ay the very 
child in the cradle, is even during this period in sin, and suffers the 
punishment for sin, even death ; so that here it is perfectly clear 
how the Apostle in the use of d/xaprla would not he understood to 
mean sinful independent actions, hut the state of inward dishar- 
mony, from which outward disharmony, whose head is death, takes 
rise. This state of disharmony is found also in the beast, ay in 
the physical creation (Rom. viii. 17, &c), hut it is called aixapria 
only where the possibility of conscious development is given, else- 
where <f>6oph only. 

Ver. 13. Paul does not mean any absolute absence of law, as 
Bom. ii. 14, 15 shews; where, however, there is no outward law, 
it is only by very indistinct warnings that the inward law gives in- 
dication of itself, especially in the twilight life of childhood. Per- 
sonal imputation (iXXoycurdat) of personal acts (the unconscious 
one shares only the burden of the many 's guilt), is therefore out of 
the question during such a state.* Yet a ^acCKela Oavdrov 
found place (opposed to the kingdom established by Christ, the 
fiacrikeia fawfc), even (teal) over those who had not, like Adam, 
transgressed a positive command ; death therefore has naturally no 
less dominion over those who, arrived at a state of consciousness, 
have by their own guilt iucreased the sin which they inherited. — 
The yJ\ before afiapTqaavraQ is omitted in some of the Fathers. 
But as all MSS. have it, and the context properly understood re- 
quires it, the omission can only proceed from misinterpretation. — 
The €7rl Tip ofjuouofiarc answers to mtftD (Daniel x. 16.) With 
an entirely new thought : 69 &<rn tv7T09 tov peKkovTos, Paul now 
passes to that statement to which the representation of the effi- 
cacy of Adam's sin is intended merely to be a foil. Christ and 
Adam bear the relation of antitype to type, or as a Rabbin says : 

* The acceptation of IWoytlaOai proposed by Usteri (fourth edit, of the Paul. Lelirbegr. 
p. 42) and Olockler (p. 82), instead of the explanation given here, and correctly put forth 
by Rtfckert also, is quite inadmissible. They would have it to be understood not of the 
imputation of God, but of the self- imputation of men, so that the sense should be : " With- 
out law, man does not impute sin to himself, that is, he is not conscious of it as such, 
heeds it not, therefore, and does not take it duly to heart'* This, however, does not 
agree with the context, because it is not the subjective judgment of man which is there 
treated of, but the judgment of God. God indeed allows death admission to all men, 
because it is the consequence of the collective guilt contracted through Adam, but the 
individual guilt of men is not yet punished, as is shown by the instance of Cain and 
Lamecb, the law being wanting. (Comp. upon the irdptai* at Rom. iii. 25.; 
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ITttJDrr *T1D NV7 DIM TiD — c h at i 8 : " t ^ ie mystery of Adam is 

— • T T T T 

the mystery of the Messiah." The elements of forgotten typology 
are becoming more and more recognised, and cannot, consistently" 
with truly historical exposition, be overlooked in the New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament is a /Aopcpaxrw rfc akrjOelas to all the 
writers of the New Testament, and according to this principle 
Christ must naturally appear as the second Adam (1 Cor. xv. 46), 
the whole race being represented by him after a spiritual manner, 
just as by Adam after an outward manner. Now the point of com- 
parison between Adam and Christ here is manifestly the passing of 
sin and of righteousness from them upon all. Accordingly this 
passage must present great obstacles to Benecke's doctrine of pree- 
existence ; he is obliged therefore to have recourse to the forced 
interpretation, that /jLeXKovros must be taken as neuter, soil. 
yevovs, so for Adam to be called a type of the race to come, be- 
cause all sinned like him. How arbitrary this construction is, is 
evident. 

Ver. 15. The relation between the efficacy of Adam and that of 
Christ is however with all similarity still a different one ; the power 
which appears in Christ is one of incomparably greater might.* 
But this preponderance is not, with Grotius and Fritzsche, to be 
referred to a mere logical More of possibility and certainty, but to 
the intensive power of grace. First of all (ver. 15) it shews itself 
stronger, in that in Adam's sin the principle of righteousness merely 
is manifested, but in Christ the overflowing element of divine grace. 
Next (ver. 16) Adam produced mere negative effect, but Christ po- 
sitive, forgiving the many sins by His sacrifice. Ay, not by for- 
giveness merely does He operate, but also (ver. 17) by communicat- 
ing a new and higher life. 'Then follows, in vers. 18, 19, an 
antithetic repetition of the whole thought. Here accordingly Paul 
asserts the idea of the vicarious office of Christ, with which the 
doctrine of the satisfaction expressed Rom. iii. 24, 25, is so closely 
united. For were Christ one man beside and among many others, 
it were indeed inconceivable, how His doing and suffering could 

• The whole exposition given here may be used in favour of the doctrine of the re- 
storation. Since namely Adam's sin came in fact to all, its power would appear greater 
than the power of Christ, if the wicked could resist the latter, and it penetrated all. 
That would, however, lead to the gratia irresistibUis, which Paul does not teach, as 
will be shewn at ch. ix. ; we must, therefore, with regard'to the greater power of grace, lay 
emphasis only on those points which are brought forward. 
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have any essential influence upon collective humanity ; He could 
have worked only by doctrine and example ; but He is, besides His 
divine nature, to be conceived of as the Man, that is, as realising 
the absolute idea of mankind, and therefore potentially bearing 
mankind in Himself spiritually, just as Adam did corporeally. 
This character of the human nature of Christ is designated in dog- 
matism by the term impersonalitas, and Philo, anticipating the 
profound idea, described the Logos as tov /car aXtjOecav avdpco- 
ttov, that is, as the idea of man, the human ideal. According to 
this His universal character, the Redeemer becomes in twofold re- 
spect vicarious ;* first, in that standing in the stead of sinful men, 
by His own suffering he takes their suffering on Himself, as sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world ; then, in that He perfected in Him- 
self absolute righteousness and holiness, so that the believer does 
not generate them afresh, but receives their seed in the Spirit of 
Christ. The former is the obedietttia passiva, the latter the obe- 
dientia activa. The latter will be further treated of at ver. 19 ; of 
the former it is to be remarked, that it is commonly said of Christ 
in the language of the New Testament: virty ^fi&v cuiriOave. 
Meanwhile it has been already noticed at Matt. xx. 28, that irepl 
also, Sta, and even ami is used. The most of these prepositions 
certainly can signify no more than " for, in behalf of," but in ami 
the signification " in the place of, instead," is clearly prominent, 
which, according to ver. 7, and 2 Cor. v. 20, vwkp also undoubtedly 
bears. But according to the antithesis here carried through of 
Adam and Christ, it becomes perfectly evident that the Apostle 
conceives the life and death of our Lord as vicarious, so that what 
took place in Him, in fact went on in all (2 Cor. v. 1 5.) Now the 
reason for putting the expression yapwpa here (ver. 16) in oppo- 
sition to 7rapa7TTft)/ta (the sin of Adam), as also ver. \6 parallel 
with Ba>p7)fia is, in order that the circumstance of its having been 
done once fur all may be marked in the act of Christ's love, in op- 
position to the sin committed once for all by Adam ; the effect of 
the termination /xa being to denote this.f Long intervals decide 

* In both relations the power of Christ in its transition into mankind is to be com- 
pared with a movement proceeding from a centre, concentrically diffusing itself. Christ 
brings His death and resurrection to every individual, the former for the old, the latter 
for the new man. 

+ Compare Buttman's large Gram. B. it p. 314. The syllable /uos denotes the nb- 
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not on mankind's destinies, but moments ; even so also in the life 
of individuals and nations there are precisely-limited moments in 
which the determination to better or worse for long periods is at 
stake, parting-ways which for long spaces condition the develop- 
ment to come. 

01 iroXKol (with the article) is equal to irdvres above ver. 12. 
As Augustine cont. Jul., vi. 12 says : omnes revera sunt multi. 
Without the article, indeed, a part only of the race could be meant,* 
but with it the expression has regard to the preceding irdwe*;. 

Xdpis is general, the love of God in its utterance towards sin- 
ners, Scoped its special utterance in the mission and the work of 
Christ. IIepuT<T€V(o is not to be taken transitively, as Paul cer- 
tainly uses the word (2 Cor. ix. 8 ; Ephes. i. 8 ; 1 Thess. iii. 12), 
but, as ordinarily, intransitive. The aorist is put, that grace in its 
historical manifestation in the work of Christ may be set in the 
balance against dxriOavov, the operation of justice. 

Vers. 1 C, 17. But there is a further distinction between Christ's 
efficacy and that of Adam, in that it operates not merely negatively 
but positively, justifying mankind from the infinitely many trans- 
gressions, yea even imparting to them a new and higher life. 

Ver. 16. The reading afjutpr^iiaro^ is found instead of dfiapr^- 
aavros, arising doubtless merely from the seeming incompleteness 
of the antithetic member. AC evb$ Bucatov must certainly have 
been added to SdbprjfMa, if the sentence were to have been filled up. 
Kpl/ia is the operation of the divine justice objectively considered, 
which could but shew itself as /cardxpifia after Adam's, the first 
man's sin. According to the antithesis £k ttoXKwv Trapairra/idTCM, 
the only word that can be supplied after 4% ivo? is irapairTWfiaros. 
In the itc iroXk&v irapairTCDfj^droiv, iroXK&v is not to be taken as 
masculine ; the many sins rather are opposed to Adam's one. The 
preposition, however, is not to be construed in either case in the 
sense of "proceeding from," but is to be understood " on account 
of, in consequence of;" so that the sense is : " in consequence of one 
sin the operation of God's justice passed into condemnation, in con- 
struct, fia the concrete, fitj fluctuates between both. This with reference to Rothe's 
opinion, who thinks this conception of \dpariia and twpmxa capricious. 

* Glbcklers observation is wrong, when he says that vdrret could not be used, be- 
cause the one is taken out For it is the same thing at ver. 18, and yet ttolvt^ is used 
there. Besides the one continues to belong to the whole, nay he is the whole. 
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sequence of the many sins among mankind the operation of God's 
grace passed into justification."* The use of Si/calajui here and 
ver. 18 is peculiar, as was observed at Rom. iii. 21. Commonly it 
signifies that which in a particular case is hiicaiov, therefore " sta- 
tute, ordinance, iwroXiy." But here it is used, as hucawais fowj? in 
ver. 1 8 shews, like Si/wuWi? = to Si/caiovv, jTH ffT This devia- 
tion from the common use in the passage before us is founded in 
the structure of the whole sentence. The Apostle's point was, to 
contrast the act of Christ's efficacy to the act of the fall ; now 
hucaUofia expressed the momentary better than 8ucala><n$. — Ver. 
17. The dative irapaTrrcofuiTi denotes the causa efficiens of death, 
But rod «w designates Adam as the organ, through whom the 
cause became operative. So was God also through Christ the 
causa efficient of His work (2 Cor. v. 19). The Si/cauxrwr} is 
that which is worked in man by the SucaiaMri* = hucaUofia of 
Christ. — By an easy turn of the parallel, instead of putting §w?7 it- 
self as the reigning power in opposition to the reigning ddvaTos, 
the §5it€9 are represented with Christ as those who reign h> rfj 
ftacrikeia rod Qeov. 

Vers. 18, 19. Finally the Apostle once more comprises in these 
verses this great contrast between Adam and Christ, and in so do- 
ing not only lays the emphasis upon the efficacies being each uni- 
versal^ but indicates also, that the hucaioavvT) and £gw;, which he 
had just before treated abstractedly as separate moments, in the 
concrete fall into each other, only with this distinction ; that the 
SucaloxTis constantly appears as absolute, no degrees being conceiv- 
able in the forgiveness of sins, the fyarj on the contrary is repre- 
sented as gradually growing perfect. — In ver. 19, the idea which 
grounds this whole passage is expressed in altered terms, and with 
a distinctness, which renders Paul's real meaning more perceptible 

• If i£ M* and Ik iroXA&jr are to form an antithesis, it might be supposed whether 
the many sins did not designate those merely which brought Christ to the cross ; truly, 
but this was done not merely by the sins of those who lived at the time, but of all men 
of all times, so that it comes to the same thing. The emphasis in this Terse, moreover, 
is laid on diKaiaofia, Ood did not only forgive the sins, but he made the sinners 
righteous. 

+ As oiiroWol is said as well of Christ as of Adam, t\*., trams, it must be said, 
to evade the restoration, that mention is made here of the divine purpose in the work of 
the redemption, not of its result. (Comp. upon the restoration more particularly at ix. 
1 and xi. 25.) 
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than all he has said before.* Not the personal transgressions of 
individual men, but the disobedience of Adam, was alone the foun- 
dation of all being sinners ; and just so the reverse ; the personal 
striving of individuals could not make them righteous (for the very 
best effort of man's own powers remains powerless and defiled with- 
out Christ's support), but the obedience of Christ is the only effec- 
tual cause of the righteousness of all. No expression can be ima- 
gined by which Paul could have himself more distinctly defined 
vers. 12 and 15, and protected his meaning from erroneous con- 
ceptions ; if notwithstanding he has not succeeded in preventing 
them, the cause of the failure can only at last be found in the heart's 
resistance to this doctrine, bringing as it does to nothing all man's 
selfsufficiency, a resistance which even unconsciously asserts itself 
while interpreting such passages. — The expression \maicvf) applied to 
Christ deserves a closer consideration here, as the question regard- 
ing the obedient ia activa and jmssiva is connected with it. (Comp. 
Phil. ii. 8.) Now we must certainly allow, that the doctrine of the 
obedientia activa cannot be proved from this passage, for the near- 
est signification of xmaKotj in contrast to wapa/corf (Adam's eating 
of the fruit) must be the obedient surrender of Christ to death, as 
the once done act of love, to which Phil. ii. 8 also has reference. 
Nevertheless the doctrine of the obedientia activa has foundation in 
the Scripture, only it must be laid on other passages, for instance 
Kom. viii. 80. The whole life of Christ as such is His work, and 
even His death, as the summit, receives its significance only from 
its connexion with the perfect life of our Lord. As death and resur- 
rection, so are even in this whole life the active and passive obedi- 
ence of Christ related, it being however borne in mind, that the 
distinction is not an absolute one, since the highest passivity can- 
not be imagined without activity, nor the latter without the former. 
Ver. 18. apa ovv is according to Bible use placed at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, which certainly is not conformable to classic 
use. (Comp. Rothe ad loc. p. 130.) — In ver. 18 also, Kpifjua and 
^apvajia epxerai are to be supplied after ver. 16. As to /cara- 

* Yet Usteri says (p. 27) even of this passage, that it says no more than : " that in the 
sinfulness of Adam, which first made itself known as actual conscious sin in the trans- 
gression of a positive command, the sinfulness of the whole human nature was brought 
to light. How the words 6ib tijs xapctAcor/s rou kvot could be chosen to express such a 
thought as this, the foundation of which is the false assumption that sinfulness belongs 
to the character of the creature, is inconceivable." 
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araOyo-ovTcu in ver. 19, tcadltrraa-Oat certainly signifies "to be set 
forth as somewhat, and by the setting forth to be pronounced to be 
somewhat," so that the expression is parallel with Xayi&aOcu &$ 
hucaio<T\jvT\v. But as the discourse relates to the operation of 
God, it must be borne in mind, that God cannot pronounce any 
one to be what he is not ; so far KaOia-raaOcu, like KakelaOai, 
ovofidtZeadcu, coincides with elvcu. 

Ver. 20. The Apostle's readers must naturally after this exposi- 
tion have felt it requisite to ascertain, in wjiat relation then the 
law, which is also a divine institution, stood to the principal turn- 
ing-points of the world's history.* Paul therefore briefly touches 
upon this question, although in chap. vii. he discusses it at large. 
His view is briefly this : the import of the law is in its being a pre- 
paratory step of the life of faith, it oomes in between Adam and 
Christ, to awaken the consciousness of sin, and thereby to sharpen 
the longing for redemption. (Comp. at iii. 30, and vii. 24, 25.) 
The chief object, therefore, in its being given is not that it may be 
fulfilled, for no one exists, who could keep it in its intrinsic mean- 
ing, as it is set out in the Sermon on the Mount, and a half or im- 
properly fulfilled law is before God a law not kept at all (Gal. iii. 
10), although the prevention of gross sins is before man not unim- 
portant (Gal. iii. 19) ; but it is to be the Trai&vyoyybs eh Xpurrov 
(Gal. iii. 24). In so far, however, as it is of divine, eternal na- 
ture (vii. 12), it continues even for the faithful the absolute rule of 
the development of life. 

In the irap€cai]\0€v not only its coming in between is indicated, 
but also that it was something beside, and not absolutely necessary, 
for in the efficacy of Christ the law is given also ; its antecedent pro- 
mulgation by Moses was only to facilitate man's way in getting to 
Christ. — The Trapdirrcofia is remarkable, for the law was certainly 
to enhance sin inwardly, but the outward bursts of sin were to be 
checked (Gal. iii. 1 9) and not increased by it ; yet irapdirroDfia 
cannot signify the sinful state.f Doubtless therefore the expres- 

* The treatise, Gal. iii. 19, &c., is quite a parallel to this; the commentary upon it 
may be compared here. 

f Rothe's supposition must be considered faulty, according to which the irapdnTcofia 
is to mean Adam's trapdicT»fia more and more developing itself, and diffusing itself 
according to its effects. In treating of the operation of the law upon the sinful state, 
the actual sins of single individuals only, but not the collective act of Adam, can be in- 
tended. 
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sion here must be taken thus ; the law indeed is not purposedly to 
multiply the outbreaks of sin, but they are notwithstanding the in- 
evitable consequences of it (vii. 8) ; now, inasmuch as the conscious.- 
ness of sin is awakened by it, the transgression itself may be tbe 
regarded as an object of the law. It is inappropriate to take Xva 
merely ififiari/cw, it is clearly contrary to the Apostle's meaning 
to consider it as mere consequence, as chap. vii. 8, &c, will further 
shew. He regards the law as a beneficial medicine, which forces 
outwards a disease, which is raging undiscerned in the noble parts 
within.* On account of the aorists oi is taken better with Grotius 
and De Wette in the signification " as," instead of " where :" the 
Apostle is speaking of the regulations of God quite in their objec- 
tive character, the subjective conception of them does not come 
into play. The aorist hfkeovcure goes on, therefore, to the fact of 
the killing of the Son of God, in which sin actually reached its 
summit, but at the same time grace set forth her over-measure, in 
that the salvation of the world was gained and made sure by the 
highest sin. Roths endeavours to explain the aorists from the cir- 
cumstance, that the sentence, in his opinion to be taken as paren- 
thesis (ov — X«/w)> contains a thought expressed as an axiom or 
proverb. But this is contradicted by the peculiar constitution of 
the thought, which has its place entirely within the Pauline theory, 
but has nothing at all of a proverbial charaoter in it. — 'TirepTrepur- 
<T€i'o> is to be taken like vrkeovdlfa intransitively, in the signification 
t( being rich beyond." In the passages 2 Cor. vii. 4 ; I Tim. i. 14, 
the parallel xnrepTr'Keovdfyy occurs. 

Ver. 21. The absolute reign of grace, therefore, to eternal life 
(vi. 22, 23), is the final aim of redemption through Christ, while 
till then sin reigned to death. 

The strict antithesis would have required it? ddvarov or iv §w#, 
but iv denotes expressly, that sin itself is spiritual death, ii? makes 
the aim more prominent. — The Sikcuocvvt) is taken as the means 
by which grace exercises her dominion. But at the very founda- 

* Augustine correctly expresses himself upon the relation of tbe law : " Data est lex ad 
ostendendum, quantis quamque arctis vinculis peccatorum constricti tenerentur, qui de 
suis virions ad implendam justitiam prosumebant." Equally so Calvin : " Erant quidem 
homines naufragi ante legem, quia tamen in suo interim sibi videbantur d a tare, in pro- 
fundu ra demersi snnt, quo illustrior fieret liberatio, qunm inde prater bnmannm sen- 
sum emergant. Neque vero absurdum futt, legem hac parti m de causa ferri, nt ho- 
mines semel damuatos bis dam net ; quia nihil justius est, quam modis omnibus adduci 
homines, imo convictos trahi, ut mala sua sentiant." 
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tion Christ Himself is considered as the holy Instrument, through 
which the reign of life is realised ; inasmuch namely as the Father, 
who sends the Son into the flesh, is acknowledged as the First 
Cause of the decree of grace. 



§ 10. THE BELIEVER 18 DEAD TO SIN. 

(VI. 1— VII. 6) 

It is not likely that the passing notice of the lkw and its relation 
to grace (v. 20, 21), induced the Apostle Paul in what follows to 
proceed to refute the error, that we might continue in sin that 
grace should abound. It answers far better to connect as Rothe 
does (p. 49), the subsequent words with the leading thought of 
chap. v. in this manner : " What shall we say, then, in this state 
of things ? Namely, seeing that justification through faith in the 
redemption by Christ according to its specific operation is essen- 
tially the sanctification of believers. Shall we, therefore, yet think 
of continuing in sin ?" The Apostle then prosecutes the refuta- 
tion of this error in such a manner, that the principal idea of the 
section, the vicarious relation of Christ to the collective whole, 
always continues in the foreground, and forms the main of the ar- 
gument. Although, however, according to the tenor of the epistle 
in the whole, the treatise that follows can form no more than an 
accessory part, it is notwithstanding of the highest importance for 
the practical application of the Apostle's doctrine of justification 
by faith without the works of the law ; and this indeed not merely 
at that time, but in every time, and especially in the present. For 
firstly, there are never wanting persons who, in fact, misunderstand 
this holy doctrine, and through misunderstanding misuse it. Whe- 
ther it be that stupidity, or which is perhaps more common, more 
or less unconscious impurity is the cause, certain it is that many 
construe the doctrine of justification as though they now had leave 
to live on quietly in sin, as if Christ would make a man blessed 
with sin, which is itself unblessedness, and not from sin. No one 
has ever consciously taught such doctrine, because it is in fact too 
absurd for the lowest grade of spiritual development not to ac- 
knowledge the perverseness of it ; but insincerity of heart makes 
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the consciences of many dull, and in such a state they apply the 
doctrine falsely, and turn grace to wantonness. (Jude ver. 4.) But, 
secondly, this treatise is no less important, because the opponents 
of the doctrine of justification regard this abuse of it as one neces- 
sary to it, and essentially founded in it, and think themselves 
obliged therefore to combat the doctrine as an extremely dangerous 
one. In this error are found not merely all thorough rationalistic- 
pelagian theologists, but others also, who with no living experience 
of the nature of faith and of justification, are animated by a kind 
of legal jealousy, and flatter themselves that by their own effort they 
can soon attain, if they do not already exhibit the type of absolute 
perfection. For every one, however, who is willing to see, the 
apostolic doctrine may, under the guidance of this section, with 
very little pains be perfectly justified ; on the other hand, indeed, 
no help is to be found against impurity of heart, or against the con- 
ceit of self-righteousness, unless grace itself reveals to hearts their 
secret sins ; at least the statement of the Apostle has not itself been 
able to prevent the errors either of the former or of the latter. 
Meanwhile the Scripture fulfils even by this inability one of its 
purposes, that, namely, of becoming, like Christ himself, the fall oi 
many (Luke ii. 34), not to destroy them, but by revealing to them 
their most secret sins of impurity, or of conceited self-confidence, 
to save them. 

Ver. 1,2. Without noticing any particular party — such as Jews 
or Jew Christians only — the Apostle proposes the question quite 
generally, as one proceeding from impurity of heart in general, — 
whether according to what had been said the meaning be, that sin 
could be continued in, in order to let grace have its full power ? 
He answers this question most decidedly in the negative, by de- 
signating the faithful as those who are dead with respect to sin, 
who cannot therefore live in it any more.* This idea of the faithful 
being dead, Paul carries through to ver. 11, and that in such a 
manner as to regard the death of Christ not merely as a symbol of 
the death of the faithful, but as a real event in themselves, of 
which they are partakers, as they are also of His resurrection 

• So Calvin, when he justly observes : " Plusquam igitur praepostera esset operis Dei 
inversio, si occasione gratis, qua nobis in Chris to offertur, peccatum vires colligeret. 
Neque enim medicina morbi, quern extinguit, fomentum est." Yet man can hardly believe 
in the power of Christ without law ; hence Luther says well : •• The multitude will have 
a Moses with horns;" that is, t!.e law with its frightening power. 
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through faith. Here then is manifest, how keenly and with what 
thorough decision Paul conceives and applies the vicarious office 
of Christ. He is mankind ; what came to pass in Him, in fact 
went on in all, in Him are all dead, have all suffered death for sin, 
in Him are all risen again and have received the new life. The 
history of Jesus therefore is a living continuing history, since it is 
livingly repeated in every one. (1 Pet. ii. 24.) According to the 
Pelagian interpretation, this passage is understood only of the re- 
solve or the vow of abstaining from sin, which was entered into at 
baptism. But Paul would clearly contradict himself by such a 
thought, for down to iii. 20, he had shewn at large that man is in- 
oapable, by mere resolve, to renounce sin. According to such an 
acceptation, moreover, even the Sogd&iv in the passage, Rom. viii. 
30, could not be conceived as a thing already past, but it is put in 
the aorist, just as all the other moments are. The Pauline idea 
doubtless is, that our Lord in those words upon the cross, "it is 
finished," declared the work of atonement and redemption to be 
accomplished not merely for himself, but also for all believers of 
all times, so that whoever believes in Him as surely died with him,* 
as with Him rose again. Such a postulate, too, is not merely 
admissible or the like, but necessary [as a consequence]' from the 
idea of the vicarious office, that as in Adam all fell, so must all die 
and rise again in Christ, for He was themselves. 

Griesbach is right in putting the reading iirifievcofiev into the 
text, and Lachmann also ; while other codd. read iircfieLvofiev, hri- 
pivopev, hriftevovfiev. The last is the reading of the text, rec., 
and has distinguished critical authorities also in its favour; it 
must, notwithstanding, be considered inferior to the first. 'Airo- 
Ovrjaicew, like jffiv rivi (ver. 10), is, even in profane authors, the 
usual figurative mode of expression for " entertaining or breaking 
off connection with any one." But the following exposition shews, 
that Paul does not merely mean the expression figuratively, but 
conceives it inwardly indeed, yet quite really, avrfj by itself might 
have stood for iv avrjj. 

+ The old man is not to be gradually sanctified, bat must die as sinner, as Luther 
aptly says: ** Flesh and blood aMdeth ever and ever unclean, until tbey fetch shovel 
strokes upon it ;" that is, until it is dead and buried. And in another place : " We must 
scourge the old man and strike him on the face, pain him with thorns, and pierce him 
through with nails, until he boweth his head and giveth up the ghost." 

O 
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Ver. 3,4. In proof of the affirmation above, Paul appeals to 
the conscience of his readers with regard to their own experience. 
They had gone through, he says, in baptism the death, nay, the 
burial of Christ with Him, as also the awakening up unto a new 
life.* In this place, also, we must by no means think of their own 
resolutions only at baptism, or sec no more in it than a fignre, as if 
by the one half of the ancient rite of baptism the submersion, the 
death and the burial of the old man — by the second half, the 
emersion, the resurrection of the new man — were no more than pre- 
figured ; we must rather take baptism in its^inward meaning, as 
spiritual process in the soul. That which was already objectively 
fulfilled on and in the person of Jesus, the same is appropriated 
subjectively through him in faith to man; he experiences the 
power as well of the sufferings and of the death, as of the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord (Phil. iii. 10). Accordingly this efficacy can only 
be ascribed to the baptism of grown persons, and in their case it 
coincides with regeneration ; in the baptism of infants a spiritual 
influence certainly is already wrought upon the child, but the per- 
sonal appropriation of the power of Christ does not take place 
before that later awakening and conversion, the necessity of which 
confirmation prefigures. 

The <rvv€Td<fyrjfM€v is only a stronger expression for Odvarov. 
The burial withdraws the dead person entirely from view, and is, 
therefore, like annihilation. (Comp. Rom. viii. 17, Col. iii. 1, 2 
Tim. ii. 11.) The /3aTrn<r0f}vai et? Xpiarbvf (comp. at^Matth. 
xxviii. 19), is only more clearly defined by the fiawTto-Oijvai, a? 
rbv Odvarov dvrov, as by the avvratfnjvai, dvrS €i$ rbv Odvarov. 
The baptized person vows himself to the whole Christ, and Christ 
himself wholly to him, consequently death and resurrection become 
equally man's. The et? Odvarov is not to be understood therefore 
= ew ttiotcv Oavdrov, but of death itself, the participation of 
which surely is mediated by faith. The Soga rov irarpos appears 
as the awakening power, that is, the whole fulness and majesty of 
His Being, for even in the creation of the world the divine proper- 
ties shew not such splendour, as in the redemption and raising up 

* Biickert's observation ad loc. is quite just ; that the Apostle is not saying here, 
what Christians have done at their baptism, but what has been done to them in baptism. 

f Against Bindseil's observations upon this formula (Stud. 1832. p. 410, &c.), comp. 
the striking refutation of Fritzsche ad h. 1. p. 350, not. 
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of Christ. IlepnraTelv means the abiding continuance and living 
in the /cautorr?; fow/9 (2 Cor. v. 17, Galat. vi. 15, Ephes. ii. 15, 
iv. 23), which forms the contrast with the old, sinful state, which 
is in itself properly a death, so that in the regeneration death, which 
has in itself a positive power, is, in truth, itself killed, that is, the 
life of pure spirit is horn. 

Ver. 5. Upon the necessary connection of the one with the other, 
the Apostle then grounds the proof, that where the death of Christ 
shews itself effective, His awakening life must be also powerful 
(comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14), for it is life only that kills the old man. 

2vfi<l>vTo<: is only found in this passage in the N. T. ; in profane 
authors it occurs, like atz/t^vifc, very often in the signification, 
" grown to, grown together, thence united, bound together." This 
sense is perfectly suitable here ; the faithful are considered as grown 
together with Christ to one unity.* Instead of Christ himself, first 
ofjiouofiaTC davarov only (that is, o/jloIws, or ofioioi Oclvcltov), and 
afterwards avaoTaaeax; is used, because the efficacy of Christ is 
represented by these two halves. It is inappropriate to take the 
dative as instrumental here, and to found avfufrvroi yeyovafiev 
upon it. Tholuck asserts, that according to the acceptation pro- 
posed here the avdaraai^ must then be applied not merely to the 
spiritual, but also to the bodily resurrection. But we need not 
hesitate at that (comp. at Rom. viii. 11), since the bodily avaa- 
ravis is but the height of the expression of the fyyrj of Christ in 
man (comp. at John vi. 39.) 'AWct teal is not to be taken^as 
merely inferring, as Riickert nnd Reiche correctly observe, but to 
be explained rather from an ov fiovov latitant in the first part of 
the sentence, since the resurrection, as the life, is more powerful 
than death (comp. at v. 10, 11.) The reading a/jua /cal has arisen 
merely from a correction. 

Ver. 6, 7. But at all events the service of sin must be out of the 
question with one that is dead ; for death, the sum of all punishment, 
necessarily frees every one from sin, on account of which it is suf- 
fered. 



* Calvin observes rightly on the passage : " insitio nou exempli tan turn conform itatcra 
designat, sed arcanam conjunctionem, perquam cum ipso coaluimus, ita ut nos spiritu 
suo vegetans ejus virtu tern in nos transfundat. F.r^o utsurculus communem habet vita) 
et mortis conditionem cum arbore, in quam icsertus f sf, ita vitss Cbristi non minus' 
qnara et mortis participes nos esse cousentaneum est. 

o 2 
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Tovto yipaxr/covres = ov/c ar/voodvre*;, " since weknowy<?r cer- 
tain" Swearavpwdr), a stronger expression than Odvaros, which 
is partly chosen to point at the death of Christ, partly to describe 
the death of the old man as a painful and ignominious one. The 
iraXaux; avOpamos forms the contrast with the kcuv6<; (Ephes. iv. 
24), answering to the ri ttTH "! N^S» by which the proselytes were 

t t - : t : • 

designated. In consequence of the doctrine of regeneration this 
name was assigned in a higher signification to the faithful. In the 
passage Rom. vii. 21, &c, the relation of the two will be treated 
more at large. I only observe here, that this contrast is by no 
means ideutical with the 6 e£o> and 6 &ra> avdpcviro*; (Rom. vii. 22), 
for this latter has place as well in the natural man, but the first 
only in the regenerate. KarapyelaOai = awrafyrivai, to be en- 
tirely done away, annulled in its efficacy. The opinion, that here 
in the a&fia rip; apaprlas, the body as the seat of sin in and by 
itself is intended, in favour of which De Wette has again deter- 
mined, is sufficiently refuted by Reiche.* After the awearavpaiOri 
the KarapyrjOrj cannot have any weaker meaning ; according to De 
Wette it is no more than " to make inactive." In the stronger and 
proper acceptation, the thought however is untrue, for the body 
subject to sin is not to be annihilated in the process of regenera- 
tion, but to be glorified. It were a forced expression to say, ' that 
in its very glorification the sinful body is actually annihilated and 
absorbed by the spiritual body. Here therefore perhaps the He- 
brew usage of Qjjy or «£ might be compared, by which the rea- 
lity and substance of a thing is denoted. Meanwhile it is simpler 
to interpret a&fia by carrying out the complete image of the cruci- 
fixion of sin, so that it is itself considered as embodied. Thus 
Theodoret, later Koppe, Flatt, Benecke. Reiche. Ver. 16, &c, the 
service of sin is described at length as SovXela.f The whole of 
ver. 7 is wanting in some of the Fathers, but it is without doubt 
genuine, and omitted only as being merely explanatory ; as such it 
cannot have reference immediately to the spiritual, but to the phy- 

* We shall express ourselves more at large at the close of the 7th chapter, as to the 
relation which, according to the Pauline conception, the bodily substance bears to sin. 

+ At the words rod fiijKtri dovXtvttv Calvin observes : " unde sequitur, nos, quamdiu 
somus Ads filii ac nihil quam hominrs, peccato sic esse mancipatos, nt nihil possimus 
aliud, quam peccare ; Christo vero insitos amisera line necessitate liberari; non qnod 
statitn desinamus in totutn peccare, Red ut simus tandem in pugna superiores.'* 
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sical deatb. The latter, however, is certainly comprehended in its 
analogy with the spiritual death. In thinking of the physical 
death notwithstanding, we are not so much to consider that the 
sinner is free from sin, that is, that he cannot sin any more, for 
the expression"&&/ea/o>T*u has too decidedly a judicial relation. We 
are to consider rather a sentence of punishment to which Christ's 
death also leads ; whoever died in consequence of this, he, even al- 
though he returned to life, is acquitted from sin on account of 
which he was condemned,* for he has expiated it. (Guilt before 
men, I mean, is the only thing spoken of in this sentence, and the 
satisfaction which is made to civil justice ; not the divine eternal 
justice.) So is man also dead in Christ, and as a dead man, in- 
capable of serving sin. So, therefore, justification stands in no 
contradiction with the law. According to the law the sinner must 
die, and even so he dies, who is justified through Christ ; only in 
the dying of the old man the new gets life. Upon hiKcuovaBai 
airb comp. Acts xiii. <39. 

Vers. 8, 9. In the certainty, therefore, of death with Christ lies 
the certainty also of life with Him, that is, of His life in us, for in 
Him dwelleth the fulness of infinite, immortal life. Entirely the 
same train of thought is found 2 Cor. v. 14, &c, from which repe- 
tition may be perceived what deep root it had in the Apostle's 
mind. (When the believer in his immediate consciousness is cer- 
tain of his death with Christ, the living with Him [<rvl$v], al- 
though its germ is likewise present in him, is yet so far something 
future, as its complete development extends into the §a>^ auovios. 
But the firm ground which this faith has, is in the unconquerable 
life of Christ, which he sheds without ceasing on His own. — In the 
6vk€ti Kvptevet it is signified, that death certainly had dominion 
over Christ,t in that he really died, but not by the necessity of na- 
ture, but by freely giving up Himself in love (John x. 18; Phil, 
ii. 7). Yet even in death life could not be holden of death.) 

Ver. 10. The relation which Christ, the fyarf (John i. 4), bore to 

* In entirely the same sense the Talmud says: postqnam mortuua est homo, cessat a 
praeceptis. Schabb. fol. 151. 2 (comp. Menschen, N. T.e Talmude, illustr. pag. 170. 

t If theologians of the Reformation believed, that death had dominion ovfr Jesus un- 
til the resurrection, their opinion rests upon a false conception of the descent to hell 
and its import. (Comp. at 1 Pet. iii. 18.) Our Lord appeared among the dead as al- 
ready conqueror over death ; God is uot a God of the dead, but of the living, may aJso 
be saiti of Him. 
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death, on which our hope of life rests, is yet more nearly defined, 
namely, that His death, the once-suffered death, came to pass only 
for our sins ; but what* he liveth, heliveth to God. There is no dif- 
ficulty in the first half of the verse ; the idea of tcvpieieiv ( ver. 9) 
leads the Apostle to a closer description of the death of Christ. He 
died not for Himself, but for men, that is, for the doing away of 
their sins, not often and for ever, but once. (Hebr. ix. 12, 26, 
&c, x. 10.) The greatness of His sacrifice outweighed by His 
dying once mankind's eternal death. In the second half, however, 
the §7 tw 9e<p causes a difficulty, some antithesis being looked for 
to i<f>d7ra^ t or at least to dfiaprla, but to neither does the %g t«3 
©ceo seem to afford any. Now the antithesis to itfxziral; may lie 
in the present tense by its expression of continuity. The r<p Beq> 
is not so easy. For if the words are to be construed : " He liveth 
for God, with regard to God," this did Jesus even on earth, and in 
His heavenly Being He lives again not less for men, than on earth. 
The whole thought then appears somewhat irrelevant ; 8uccuo<rvw] 
might, as it seems, have been better opposed to d/MipTca. The 
only tenable acceptation of the passage seems to many to be that 
of the Fathers. Chrysostom, and after him Theophylact, take t£ 
Oe<p as iv rfj hwapet tov Oeov, that is, through God ; taken so, 
the idea certainly of eternal and imperishable life, which the con- 
text requires, comes clearly into view, for God it is who only hath 
immortality (1 Tim. vi. 16). But even so, there arises no anti- 
thesis to dfjuaprla, and then too ver. 1 1 does not come right, where 
tfijv r<p Oe<p is said of men, and where notwithstanding it can have 
no other sense than ver. 10. Accordingly we can only* say, that to 
live to God is the same as "to live to righteousness," namely for 
the purpose of furthering it among men, whereby this sense re- 
sults: Christ died once for sin, that is to extirpate it, and lives 
eternally for God, that is, to further righteousness. Death is then 
as at v. 10, 11, understood as working forgiveness, and the resur- 
rection, righteousness. So in ver. 11 this is applied to the human 
standard, and understood as a dying off from sin and a living for 
God. 

The 6 ie best taken as accusative of the object in the sense, " in as 
far as, in respect that," so that in the first member the adpl;, in the 

* [Or in so far as, in respect that. Eitp. V. " in that." 13. J 
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other the Trvevpa, is to be understood. Thus the passage becomes 
quite parallel to 1 Pet. iii. 18. Oavar&deui fikv <raptcl, faoTrovriOeh Si 
irv^vfiaTL (comp., too, the parallel 2 Cor. xiii. 4). Reiche takes it 
so only in the second member, but the antithesis requires the same 
in the first as well. To complete the antithesis, some would con- 
strue rfj dfiapria also : " through sin" (comp. upon the ablative 
use of the dative Winers Gram. p. 194). But the parallel ve/cpol 
dfjuiprla, ver. 1 1 , forbids this, just as we observed upon %qv 0€^, 
which cannot be to live through God. 

Ver. 1 1 . Hitherto Paul had conceived and set forth the relation of 
the faithful to sin quite in the abstract, and accordingly said that 
what came to pass in Christ, in fact came to pass in all believers. 
As Christ died and rose again, so are also all, who are incorporate 
in him through the laver of regeneration, really dead in the old 
man, can therefore, as being dead, serve sin no more, and live 
really in the new man. But the relation does not so purely shew 
itself in the concrete case. As doubtless the kingdom of God, 
which has peace, righteousness, and happiness in its train, exists 
on earth, yet peace, righteousness, and happiness, have not yet 
dominion upon earth ; so may also the new man, Christ in us, 
truly live in an individual man, without having yet the absolute 
dominion. Rather does the process of the dying of the old man 
extend itself over the whole earthly life, as well as that of the new 
man's growth in living ; each of them is the condition to the other, 
and their consummation is reserved for that life beyond, since 
without the glorification of the body (Rom. viii. 11), it is impos- 
sible. Therefore the life of the believer exhibits itself as an oscil- 
lating between two poles of life ; its result, the final completion of 
the new man, as well as the complete death of the old, reaches be- 
yond this present life. To this relation, as it appears in the con- 
crete, the Apostle passes with the : Xoyl&ade iavroix; vetcpoik> 
For even as iii. 21, &c, he had represented abstract Si/cawo-uin), 
and then iv. 1, &c, in the \oyi%eo-0ai it,? BtKauxrvvrjv considered 
it in its concrete growing in man, so it is repeated here. This pas- 
sage is therefore most highly important to the comprehension of 
the Pauline doctrine of the old and new man, which is especially 
treated of vii. 8, &c, in the description of the course of develop- 
ment in the new man. The common view already spoken of, vi. 
2 , that the Apostle is treating here of purposes and vows merely, 
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to forsake sin, and to practise righteousness, as they were promised 
at baptism, has its apparent support in the circumstance that in 
what follows the discourse assumes an imperative form. Paul ex- 
horts to forsake sin and to serve righteousness (ver. 13, 18, 19), 
he presumes consequently, it is said, that such is by no means the 
case yet, but had only been promised in good purposes. Thence it 
is inferred, that no real vicarious power is ascribed to the dying 
and rising again of Christ, but that it has only the weight of an 
influential example. But the conception of the true relation be- 
tween the old and the new man, gives a perfect insight into St 
Pauls mode of expression. Where by regeneration an avOpwiro? 
/cawos is born, there the man is certainly no more sub lege (ver. 
14), though yet by no means in lege, since even the new man needs 
for this a full development, in which he first gets absolute domi- 
nion ; he must rather walk constantly cum lege, and by no means 
suffer bis own will to loose him from the law, for against this, vii. 
1 , &c, he is warned, as against a spiritual adultery. Just as little, 
however, may he fall back again into a legal state, which is the 
Apostle's censure among the Galatians, for so fear rules him in- 
stead of love, and his works do not flow forth of thankful love for 
love, but are the means to him to merit blessedness. Yet the as- 
pect ( f the old man still mighty in him tempts him continually to 
such relapse into the state under the law ; therefore the Apostle 
gives lure that uise precept, preventing equally both stray paths, 
so coLtinually in faith to regard ourselves, as being absolutely 
dead to sir, that is, in other words, constantly to appropriate Christ 
in faith, as Him who makes sin dead, and gives the new man life. 
By this continual action of faith the new man is constantly nou- 
rished by powers from above, and the I* is engaged in a continual 
Exodus from the Babel of sin. This considering ourselves as 
dead for sin, however, is no comforting self-deceit, but it is a 
spiritual operation fully true, answering throughout the aim of 
Christ, without which altogether no real sanctification, that gaining 
above all of thorough humility and divesture of all selfishness, is 
possible. For it has its truth in this — that the germ of the new 
man created in regeneration in fact is absolutely pure (1 John iii. 
9), and salvation is not to be considered as depending on its de- 

* [Das Icb, to «>».] 
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velopment, but the degree of glorification only. (Comp. more 
particularly thereon at 1 Cor. iii. 11, &c.) Therefore may the 
believer, although he knows that he is capable of a greater develop- 
ment of the new man, look towards death without anxiety for 
his salvation, because this depends not upon the degree of indivi- 
dual development, but upon the faithful laying hold of God's objec- 
tive decree of grace, which can neither be increased nor diminished, 
but abides unchangeable, as God himself. This \oyi%€o0€ eaurov? 
ve/cpoixt ry d/napria, £&vra<; Be ra> 0e$ is besides so much the 
more an urgent admonition for all, as it is in the very life of the 
most advanced that often times of heavy combating set in, in which 
their new life in God is quite hidden from themselves, and they 
seem left with sin. These are the sifting times to hold up and 
keep the victory, through that faith, that does not see, that against 
hope believes in hope, (iv. 18.) 

The addition rfi tevphp rjfi&v is wanting in the oldest and best 
Codd. Perhaps the words have found way into the passage from 
liturgical use. Whether the stop be placed after v/xels or after 
iavTofc makes no difference to the thought; after i/iefc is the 
more simple as to grammar. 

Vers. 12-14.* Sin, therefore, (with retrospect upon ver. 1) is 
no more to have dominion over him, who does not live under the 
law, but under grace, than death over Christ (ver. 9) ; for him 
there is access to the higher power of life in Christ, which is 
stronger than sin (v. 15.) But the Apostle purposely chooses 
the words fiaaCKeveiv, /evpieveiv here, to signify the relation of the 
believer to sin. For the law is able to check gross outward 
transgression of it (epya irovepa), and in it a ttian, even without 
grace, can perform opera externa and civilia; but even under 
grace a man may not entirely avoid and check finer expressions 
of sin, hastinesses in words and deeds, sinful desires and impulses, 
since the old man at times represses the new, and checks him in 
bis efficacy. Hence there is need of the constant cleansing and 
ever renewed intercession of Christ (1 John ii. 1), of daily repent- 

• From ver. 12 the principal ideas of sin, unrighteousness and righteousness have as- 
sumed almost personal forms ; in order that this personification may be distinguished, 
Fritzsche has bad them not unsuitably printed with capital initial letters. [As Fritzsche 
wrote in Latin, the capitals would have a significance in his work, which they have not 
inOtrraan. B.j 
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ance and forgiveness, as they are expressed in the Lord's Prayer, 
and symbolically represented by the washing of the feet. (Comp. 
at John xiii. 11, &c.) From this state, however, the dominion 
of sin must be distinguished, that is, its free unresisted sway in 
the life of the man ; this in the regenerate is utterly inconceivable. 
(Comp. at vii. 25.) The whole representation in this passage 
(as in the following 10-21) is so managed that the man never 
appears as absolutely independent, as the natural man is disposed 
to consider his state, but as constantly governed by an element. 
As any one, who is swimming in a powerful stream, notwithstanding 
his wilful exertions, finds himself compelled to follow the course 
of the current ; even such is the condition of the unregenerate man 
in this world's sinful stream ; he receives his course from the 
apyav rod xoafiov tovtov, and is incapable of freeing himself 
out of this stream, however he may be able, by applying his powers 
in true practice of law (which affords him the attainment of a 
justitia civilis,) to prevent his sinking deeper and deeper into the 
mud. But if the higher and redeeming power of Christ has drawn 
him from this sinful stream (vii. 24), he stands not then, as it were, 
absolutely isolate and independent ; but anew stream receives him, 
though a holy, blessed stream of divine light, by which it is the 
highest freedom to let himself be governed and swayed. In ser- 
vice, therefore, man is always ; and there is no middle state 
between the service of sin and the service of God. Man has either 
justification, or forgiveness of sins, (and with it life and salvation,) 
entirely, or he has it not at all* Sanctification only, which 
springs from living faith, as fruit of love returned, has its degrees, 
may be pursued more earnestly and lukewarmly ; but this does not 
determine, as was observed before, the state of grace, salvation, but 
only the degree of glory in salvation (1 Cor. iii. 12-15). This is 
the apostolic and evangelic doctrine, which no force and no pru- 
dence can protect from misunderstanding (whether it come un- 
designedly from ignorance, or designedly from insincerity of heart,) 
but which nevertheless remains the way which alone leads to God, 
and upon which the sincere and humble cannot err. The ening of 
the insincere upon it, as well as the offence which the proud take 

* Rightly says Luther : *' Where this article is gone, the church is gone, and no error 
can be withstood If we stand to it, we have the true, heavenly sun, but if we let it go, 
we have then nothing but hellish darkness." 
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at this way ©f God, is most properly, as was observed before, en 
amoDg the aims which the Lord pursues iu having this word of 
reconciliation preached (2 Cor. v. 18, &c), for Christ is to be as 
well the rock on which the proud are shattered, aS on which the 
humble stay themselves. The key, however, to this mystery, that 
the doctrine of reconciliation, without exacting works, begets in the 
mind the purest works, lies here ; that love awakens love again and 
strong desire for holiness. Thereby the striving of the man leaves 
off being a heavy, bitter toil ;* he no more struggles that he may 
be saved and please God, but because he is become, without de- 
serving, saved, and acceptable to God in the Beloved (Ephes. i. 6), 
he works for love as if the matter were his own. So there are but 
two states of the man (ver. 14) ; he is either xmo vojlov, or vwb 
X&pw- Under the scourge of the law he deals in works, and serves 
for hire (iv. 4), but according to the strict right of retribution he 
fares by it but very badly ; if he is tempted he falls, and sin has 
rule, even though the better conquers now and then. On the 
other hand, under grace, the man indeed is tempted, but he con- 
quers, even if now and then sin for once tells upon him. 

As regards the expression iv rq> dvriTtp byJav aco/naTi, 0pt)tov 
a&fia is used entirely = <ropl; (vii. 18), or ret /jlcXtj (vii. 23-25). 
But this is by no means to say that, according to Paul's view, sin 
is to be sought for in the body, and its sensual impulses alone ; 
it is intended rather to be signified only, that it commonly makes 
itself known in the body by the excited sensuality. (Comp. more 
particularly thereon at Bom. vii. 17.) By the <r&fia f however, the 
character of mortality is put forward in order to contrast the sinful 
body, and, as sinful, especially exposed to all temptations, with the 
sanctified organ of the glorified one (viii. 11). The words must 
not therefore be construed, " let not sin reign in your body," as 
though the body were distinguished as the place where it should 
not reign, for in vii. 25 the body is described as still subjected to 
sin, even in the regenerate ; but they are to be connected thus : 
" let not the sin revealing itself in your mortal body reign, so that 
ye yield to it, but oppose strong resistance to it from the spirit." 
% Ev tw OvrfTip bfi&v acofian may therefore be supplied by oiaa or 



* [ Svhaarwerken, — a word which we cannot profess to translate, except conjectuiallv 
— B. 
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oucovaa. At the close of ver. 12, the Codd. vary much. Some 
have only avrfj, others only reus hrtdvfiiat^ avrov, others both 
together. One dative only can be received, for the blending of the 
two in the text. rec. by an additional iv is certainly inadmissible. 
Goschen has declared for the reception of reus ejridvfilais avrov ; 
notwithstanding, the addition of a dative might be more easy of 
explanation than its omission, as the mere infinitive seems some- 
what bare. Uapurrdvai, to present or exhibit one's self forth, 
that is, to give up or offer for disposal. The choice of the word 
frrrXa proceeds from the image of a contest, which lay at the foun- 
dation of the Apostle's exposition. (Comp. Ephes. vi. 12, &c.) 
The addition w e/c ve/cp<ov £<ovTa<; refers to the fact that the service 
of sin is only possible in spiritual death ; where life is, there is its 
longing for the fountain of life. 

Vers. 15-16. After this statement, the Apostle expressly re- 
sumes the question from ver. 1, only with this modification, that he 
draws the Christian's relation to the law more decidedly, with re- 
gard to the last-mentioned contrast of wro vofiov and imo %a/w 
into consideration. For as the decree of God in Christ is so hard 
to be comprehended, not merely to the Jew, but to the man gene- 
rally, since he does not easily get rid of the conceit that righteous- 
ness and salvation must be his work, not Gods act ; so also does 
the opposite Antinomian error lie very near him, that, if then man 
is not saved by the law, but out of grace, sin is something indif- 
ferent, the law something useless. To this error the Apostle, in 
what follows, opposes the reasoning, that if the man be no more xrrro 
vofwv, he on no account lives without the law, or above the law, 
but in and with it. The man's state is under the law, when it 
meets him, like a strange thing, from without, and, by its rigid 
commandment, checks and confines the life that resists it; this is 
not in itself a false, though a subordinate state, which is to bring 
on the higher one of the life in and with the law. For in this state, 
the law establishes itself as the inward principle of life itself; it 
appears as written on the tables of the heart, and as one with the 
will of the man. Without law, or altogether above the law, the 
man can never be, for the law is the expression of the divine 
essence itself. Upon this deeper conception of the nature of the 
law, Paul also founds his argument, in which, although he does not 
use the terms iv vofup, aiw vofjup, he, in fact, expresses the idea 
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which they denote. He refutes, namely, the question, whether we 
shall sin, because we are not under the law, but under grace ? by 
saying, we are in the very state of grace made free from sin, and 
become servants to God (SovXaOevre? 8e£, ver. 22), and therefore 
can serve it no more. This thought of the service of God, or, 
which is the same thing, of righteousness, must not, however, be 
again understood as an outward relation of a servant towards God, 
as under the dominion of the law, for this is just what grace has 
overcome (viii. 15) ; but as an inward one. The soul of him who 
is living in the state of grace serves God, inasmuch as He makes 
abode in it by His Spirit, which is His own Being (John xiv. 23 ; 
Rom. v. 5), and so becomes the determining principle of its life. 
Now, as the divine Being has the law not in itself or beside itself,* 
but, being divine, is the law itself, so also the regenerate man has 
the law itself essentially in himself, in the indwelling of the divine 
Spirit, as the moving, governing power within him (Rom. viii. 14), 
and cannot, as such, act otherwise than perfectly (1 John iii. 9). 
But this state, indeed, appears, as such, in no one here on earth ; 
for as in every regenerate man the old man is living still, so also 
moments occur in the life of every one in which it pushes back the 
new (1 John ii. 1). The service of God in Christ still appears to 
the old man as a yoke (Matt. xi. 30), because he feels that it leads 
him into death ; yet if he is loosed from the divine law, he feels his 
state undisciplined. So understood, the whole of the following 
passage gains the strictest consistency with itself, and with what 
precedes it; to the false iXevdepla (Galat. v. 13 ; 1 Pet. ii. 10) is 
opposed the true, which is the very dependence upon God himself. 
The reading a/Maprrjacofiev has certainly weighty authorities; 
for instance, the Codd. A.C.D.E. and others. Notwithstanding it 
is probably only a correction of a/jLapTTjo-ofiev, because the future 
seemed unusually applied here. But it is to be understood here 
of the possibility or admissibility of being ignorantt of the law. 
The conjunctive of the future, besides, is not found in the N. T. 
except in various readings. (Corap. Winer'3 Gr. p. 09.) The 
first half of ver. 16 seems pleonastic, but the SovXol core $ 
wroKovere is to be understood as the consequence of wapurravav, 
so that the sense is : "to whom ye yield yourselves to obey, to 

* [An sich oder ncben sich.] 

t Fynoriren— rather, perhnps, a shutting one s eyes against it. B.] 
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him ye must then pay obedience." Thus the dependence of man 
as creature is held to view ; he serves always, if not God, then sin 
and its prince. (John viii. 44.) He cannot, however, at any 
moment he would, release himself from his service, to wkom he 
once yielded himself; but the power of that element, to which he 
gave in, either of good or evil, binds him. If the sinner feels the 
heavy yoke of sin, often would he be quit of it ; but as he hates 
only the evil consequences, and not sin itself, he continues bound, 
and sin becomes punishment of sin. If the Christian feels the 
bitterness of the Cross and of the world s contempt, which befalls 
him, the wish may at the same time rise within him, Could'st thou 
be again as thou wast before ! but the power of grace holds him to 
his good, and so becomes its own reward. Ver. 16. the antitheses 
afiaprla and irrrcueoq, davaro*; and $i/caio<rvpr), are not strictly 
chosen. However, as it is clear, according to v. 19, that the very 
nature of afiaprla is irapaKorf (comp. 1 Sam. xv. 23. Rebellion 
is as the sin of witchcraft), its contrast may be \maKor\. And to 
OavaroSy as spiritual and bodily death, as consummated fruit of sin 
(ver. 21) not less aptly is opposed Si/eaioawrj = Sucatos ehai, 
the essential internal state of righteousness, as in germ identical 
with the far) av&vios (ver. 22), which is not merely to be hoped 
for hereafter, but begins already here. — The omission of its 8a- 
varov in D.E. and other authorities may doubtless be accounted 
for by Qavaros not appearing to the copyists to form an antithesis 
to Zucaioovwt). — The fjroL is = $, the earlier writers usually put 
fjroi once only, the later also use it twice. 

Ver. 1 7. This salutary turn then, Paul continues, has, God be 
thanked (vii. 24), taken place with his readers, they have felt the 
service of sin, and are become obedient to the truth. The same 
holds good of all the truly converted ; the old is passed away, and 
a new life is begun. In the passage vii. 24, 25, this transition will 
be more particularly represented in its peculiar character. 

In the fjre SovXoi the preterite has its full force, so that the for- 
mer state is understood as past ; for even if sin is not thoroughly 
removed from the believer, yet it has no dominion, but is under 
dominion to the man. — The wratcowtp is = Sovko? &vai rov 0€ov ; 
in order, however, to distinguish it from a mere show of life in 
faith, the Apostle adds i/c/capSias (= *y^ ^35, Deut vi. 5), where 
by the entrance of the whole being, with the centre of the person- 
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ality, into the gospel, is intended to be marked. — The expression 
Two? Stoa^ifc is peculiar for evafykXiov. The signification " form, 
type," namely, does not suit the verb irrraKoveiv, it should have 
been said seemingly : " Ye have shaped yourselves to the form of 
doctrine." But in the vira/coveiv this idea, in fact, is latitant, for 
as the servant of sin accepts its image in himself, so also does he 
who obeys the truth receive her form within him. Commonly, in- 
deed, the O. T. is called twto?, as type of the New (1 Cor. x. 6 ; 
Hebr. viii. 5), but the N. T. itself may also be called 7W09, inas- 
much as the life of the faithful is formed after it. — As to the con- 
struction, inraKovecv is never construed in the N. T. with its, but 
always with the dative ; it is more appropriate, therefore, to con- 
nect €t9 with Trap€$60r)T€, which has an equal signification with 09 
irapeSodr) it? vfia<; or vfilv, so that by irapahihovcu the guidance of 
divine grace, which leads men to the gospel, becomes marked. 
This certainly uncustomary use of irapaStBoo-Oai has induced Van 
Hengel, drawing his analogy from Eom. i. 24, 26, 28, to think of 
a being- given- over to errors, which however cannot possibly bo 
meant by rxnro^ StSaxf}?. The accusative tvttov stands accord- 
ing to the proposed solution of the construction by attraction for 

TV7TC&. 

Ver. 18-20. To the false freedom, which the natural man is 
wont to find without the restraint of the law, the Apostle opposes 
the true, which consists in the deliverance from the yoke of sin and 
in the service of God and of righteousness, which His Spirit creates 
in man. This conception of $i/ccuo<rvvr) as a new SovXeia, Paul 
justifies by the necessary condescension to the standard of his 
readers. The notion of ikevdepla (John viii. 36) might have been 
conceived by them as absolute and unbounded licentiousness, 
therefore he describes it as a new and nobler bondage,* as the Re- 
deemer also Himself (Matt. xi. 29, 30) represents it as the taking 
on of a yoke, of a burden. The earthly life of the believer, since 
the real ikevBepia never comes completely to view, is represented 
with perfect truth as the going under a fvyo9 or <j>opT(ov, only it is 
easier than that of the O. T. For although Gods commandments 
are not grievous to the new man who lives in love (1 John v. 3), 
yet the It continues still bound up with the old man, and so far is 
sensible of a BovXela of Sikcuoo-vvtj. Not until with the impossi- 

* [Gebundenheit.] + [Das Ich.] 
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hility of sin the absolute perfection comes, and God in Man is be- 
come all in all, does the iXevOepla T779 Sofi/9 t. 0. (Roni. viii. 21) 
appear. Yet there is notwithstanding even in the earthly life of 
the believer a specific difference from the natural state to be ob- 
served ; in the latter, although with some good, the man expressly 
and unresistingly served sin ; in the state of grace, although he 
sometimes fall,* he serves as expresslyt righteousness to his be- 
coming perfect. 

The parenthesis : avOpwmvov Xiyco k. t. X. has reference not 
merely to the figure generally, but also to the constitution of the 
figure, as Riickert rightly observes. The avOpwirwov therefore can 
only be = /car avOpwwov (comp. iii. 5), but on no account signify, 
as Origen, Chrysostom.. Wetstein, Semler propose, " what is to be 
performed by man, possible for man," for Paul requires, what no 
man can perform, absolute righteousness. — The aadiveui T779 o~ap- 
#09, however, cannot be understood with Reiche of mere weakness 
of intellect, which we have no warrant whatever for attribut- 
ing to the Christians of Rome ; there is intelligence, indeed, treated 
of here, but the circumstance to which it refers, is of that kind, that 
the comprehending of it is hard even to men of strong intellect, if 
they are wanting in the inward experience, and easy to those of 
weak intellect, if they possess it. 2dpi;, therefore, is the whole 
sinful nature of man, whereon more particularly at vii. 18. — Paul 
again calls the fieXr) as ver. 12 the acofia, in order to denote the 
coming of the evil desire into act, in which sin, when it is finished, 
briogeth forth death (James i. 15). — 'A/caBapo-la and avofiia sig- 
nify the more passive and active side of sin, where enjoyment or 
violence prevails. In the it? ttjp avojxLav the idea of avofiia is 
extended and becomes the entire contrast to ar/uzc^, so that 
thereby the nature of sin is designated as that of opposition to law. J 
But the Apostle with profound perception makes this as the bloom 
to be born of sin itself, for sin continually brings forth sin, only 

♦ [Ps. xxxvii. 24, P. B. vers.] 

+ Excellent are the words of Anselra, ad loc, which Tholuck quotes : " Sicut ad peccan- 
dum vos nullus cogebat timor, sed ipsius libido voluptasque peccati, sic ad juste viven- 
dum non vos supplicii metus urgeat, sed ducat delectatio justitiae. Sicut ergo ille 
iniquissimus, quern ne poenae quidem temporales deterrent ab immundis operibus, ita 
justissimus ille, quern ne poenarum quidem temporal ium timore revocatur a Sanctis ope- 
ribus." 

♦ [Gesetzwidrigkeit.] 
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she produces figures ever more frightful from her teeming womb. 
Even so does BiKaLoawrj also generate by degrees more gloriously, 
until she becomes 07400/109. (Comp. upon wyAfyw at John xiii. 
31, 32.) This expression denotes here, as 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 7, the 
state of being holy, which arises in the holy God's communication 
of His holiness to man (1 Pet. i. 16) ; but so far as the being holy 
proceeds from a gradual development of the new man, ar/uur/Mx; is 
used also for the becoming holy (2 Thess. ii. 13 ; 1 Cor. i. 30 ; 1 
Pet. i. 2). dovkcx; is only found here in the N. T. used as an 
adjective. 

Vers. 21, 22. In order that the difference of the two stations 
under the law and under grace may be brought -still more de- 
cidedly forward, the Apostle points, in conclusion, to the final 
result of their development. He designates it as fruit, according 
to the image pervading the whole Scripture, according to which 
man in his moral constitution is compared with good or bad trees. 
(Ps. i. 3 ; Is. lxi. 3 ; Matt. xii. 33 ; John xv. 1, &c. ; Eom. xi. 16, 
&c. ; Jude v. 12.) This image, therefore, is most highly signifi- 
cant; because it comes most powerfully in opposition to the 
Pelagianism so convenient to fallen human nature. The natural 
man, without knowledge of himself, of God and of sin, fancies that 
he will by his own power and able exertion produce a virtue, 
which shall be able to stand before God's judgment ; he knows 
not, that necessarily and naturally he can bear no other than evil 
fruit, as the wild tree can only bring forth woody, bitter fruits. 
For, if he succeeds most perfectly in his striving after virtue, it 
brings in its train lovelessness and conceited presumption, and so 
has just as much death for its reward, as if fleshly transgressions 
defiled his life. The beginning of that truth, — whose fruit is 
holiness, and, being no less conformable to nature, proceeds from 
inward organic necessity, with which true freedom is one, — is for 
man ever the confession, that the principle of death rules in him, 
and that life must first be brought into him. (vii. 24.) 

Tore and ore, ver. 20, answer to the tnrb vopov, as vvv does to 
the vtto xcLpiv ehcu. Paul does not name the fruit of sin itself, 
as no expression parallel to ar/toa/ios presented itself to him ; 
hence arises the inexact connexion by i<f> oh, which is retrospective 
to tcapTTos taken collectively, and so refers to the Hpya wovr/pd, 

p 
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the consciousness of which fills the better part in man with shame.* 
The note of interrogation, therefore, is without doubt better placed 
after rore, than after hrawyyveaOe. Te\o9 is by no means to be 
taken in the same signification with tcapiros, but to be understood as 
denoting the final use of the fruit which proceeds from its nature. 
Death therefore signifies here the being rejected as of no use and 
worthless ; eternal life the being acknowledged as useful, essentially 
answering its end. This is naturally not to be understood as if 
ddvaro? and £g>?7 auovcos had other significations here than else- 
, where, but only that by the image made use of, and from which 
these expressions properly issue, they acquire a modified relation. 
The acceptation of /capiros in the signification "advantage, gain," 
does not, as Eeiche has well proved, suit so well here ; especially 
as vii. 4, 5, KapTro$opr\aai vtf Oavdrq) is spoken of. In the 
€%€& Kapirbp its ar/iaafiov, however, holiness is again taken to 
mean as vi. 1 9, the result of the life of faith gradually proceeding 
from its development. 

Ver. 23. In the closing verse it is not so much that a new 
thought is expressed, as that the thought stated in ver. 21, 22, is 
only more closely defined. Although, namely, both courses of life 
bring their fruit, and their different disposition decides their final 
event, yet their respective circumstances are by no means exactly 
alike. Sin is altogether man's ; Death therefore, the wages of it, 
must also devolve upon him according to the law of strict justice ; 
but righteousness and holiness is altogether not of man, but the 
work of God in him (Ephes. ii. 8-10) ; he cannot, therefore, as 
holy, demand, and, according to the law of justice, receive, anything ; 
but the mercy of God adds to the gracious gift of forgiveness of 
sins and sanctification the new gift of eternal life beside, so that 
the lost one must confess, that through himself he has lost all, the 
saved one that through himself he has gained nothing, to the glory 
of the justice and grace of the Lord. Thus did Augustine rightly 
comprehend the passage (Epist. 105), while he writes: " adversus 
elationis pestem vigilantissime militans, stipendium, inquit, pec- 
cati mors. Eecte stipendium quia debetur, quia digne retribuitur, 

• From deep experience Calvin says : " Sola est lux Domini, quae potest oculos nostras 
aperire, ut prospicere queant latentem in carne nostra foeditatem. Ille igitur demura 
Ghristianae pbilosophiae primordiis imbutus est, qui sibi serio displiceri ac suae miser! ae 
verecundia bene confundi didieerit." 
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quia meritum redditur; deinde, ne justitia de humano se extolleret 
bono merito, sicut humanum malum non dubitatur esse peccatum, 
gratia, inquit, Dei vita aeterna." 

'Oyjnbviov properly signifies provisions, then pay of soldiers 
(Luke iii. 14 ; 1 Cor. ix. 7 ; 1 Mace. iii. 28, xiv. 32), finally me- 
rited, earned wages (2 Cor. xi. 8). So here, equal to /uaOos, con- 
trast to ^dpuTfia, comp. iv. 4. How Keiche in such passages as 
2 Cor. iv. 17, v. 10 ; 2 Tim. i. 12, iv. 8, 18 (Phil.iv. 5 is wrongly 
cited), can find to the contrary, namely that eternal life is merited 
reward, not the gift of grace, is to me inconceivable. 

Chap. vii. 1-3. Now although the question which, vi. 1, was 
brought on as to the relation in which one living under the gospel 
stood with regard to sin, might appear sufficiently discussed by the 
exposition hitherto made, the Apostle Paul notwithstanding thinks 
fit once more concisely to demonstrate his thoughts in a fresh simi- 
litude, in order that no uncertainty may remain with regard to this 
important and difficult point. This similitude is taken from mar- 
riage, by the laws of which the wife is bound to the husband until 
he dies. His death allows her the freedom to form another con- 
nexion ; and she would not on that account be considered as an 
adultress. This relation of the wife to the husband is one generally 
human, any predominant bearing, therefore, to Jews or proselytes 
is here inadmissible. Even with nations, among whom polygamy 
prevails, the wife is the property of the husband, and is not free of 
him until he dies. Ruckert, therefore, is right in observing that 
neither the address aZeKfyol relates to Jew -Christians, nor the ad- 
dition : yivdxricovo-i yc\p vofwv XaX&. Baur, therefore, seeks here 
in vain a support for his opinion, that the Christians of Rome had 
a Judaising tendency. For as the article is used neither with yivoxr- 
tcovcrt, nor with vofiov, no contrast can be found here, to others, who 
do not know the law (and such indeed could hardly be supposed) ,* 
but this addition is to be taken like the avOpwnvov \£yo>, vi. 1U. 
No/m>9 signifies here the regulation existing among all nations, that 
the wife is bound to the husband, not the Mosaic law. The Apostle 
reasons from premises common to mankind ; in writing, therefore, 
to his first readers, he writes for all intelligent men without excep- 

* Glockler would have those understood, who will not know the law, that is, the un- 
ruly ; however, if this contrast had been intended to appear, another expression would 
probably have been chosen for jivuhtkuv. 
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tion. The way of applying this parable, however, to the relation of 
man to sin has its difficulties. The figure of marriage as signifi- 
cant of the relation of the soul to God is certainly not unusual 
either in the Old (Is. liv. 5 ; Hos. ii. 16, &c.) or in the New Tes- 
tament (John iii. 29 ; Ephes. v. 22, &c.) ; but here a second mar- 
riage is spoken of, which is entered into, the first being considered 
as dissolved by the death of the husband. Now unless it be said, 
that we are not to press the dying of the husband, which of course 
cannot be admitted, inasmuch as it is on this very point that the 
whole argument turns, the question then is, who is to be considered 
as the dying husband ? Ruckert, indeed, asserts that no compari- 
son at all is to be seen here, but a mere example ; that the Apostle 
could not have found any instance, in which the party in subjection 
should die, and therefore notwithstanding the inconvenience chose 
this one of marriage, in which the ruling party should die. Paul, 
however, might only have reversed the same similitude, to say that 
by the death of the wife the husband is free of her, if that had 
served his purpose better. But taken so he could have made no 
use at all of the comparison of marriage to make his thoughts per- 
ceptible. De Wette dispenses entirely with the solution of the dif- 
ficulty by asserting, that the Apostle has not chosen his example 
accurately, and in this, instead of bringing in the death of the party 
bound to the law (ver. 1), has brought in the death of the one to 
whom the law binds, and has continued this mistake in the appli- 
cation (ver. 4). As we may safely assume that Paul knew how to 
choose his instances with exactness and precision, we must ascer- 
tain with more carefulness who the dying husband is. Two opi- 
nions prevail upon this ; according to one, which Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Ambrose, and Hilary proposed, and afterwards Calvin and 
Bucer defended, as lately Tholuck also has done, the law is the 
dying husband. But first of all it is manifestly unfit to consider 
the law, holy, just, and good (vii. 12), as abolished ; it is in fact 
not abolished for the believer (Matt. v. 17), but only gains a diffe- 
rent position towards him ; he is no more under the law, but lives 
in it. In the next place, according to this view, a leap into an- 
other similitude must be assumed at ver. 4, for there it is said, " ye 
are dead ;' such a change, however, has at all events something ex- 
tremely awkward in it, and could only be assumed in extreme neces- 
sity. The othtr opinion is proposed by Augustine, and afterwards 
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especially defended by Beza. According to this, the lust of sin 
is at first the husband, and the old man, the wife ; but in the 
second marriage, the new man is the wife, and Christ, the principle 
of righteousness, the husband. Against this there is less weight 
in Tholuck's objection, — "that in what follows (ver. 7, &c), it is 
not the relation to lust, but to the moral law, that is treated of;'' 
for the law excites (according to ver. 1 1) even lust (vii. 8, &c.) — 
than that then a second wife seems to be supposed, while, accord- 
ing to the comparison, the wife continues the same. This difficulty 
will only be radically removed by the following conception of the 
passage. As in Christ himself, without prejudice to the unity of 
his personality, the mortal is distinguished from the immortal 
Christ (comp ver. 4, with I Pet. iii. 18), so in man also the old 
man is distinguished from the new, without prejudice to the unity 
of his personality, which Paul subsequently (ver. 20) signifies by 
£ya>. This true personality, the proper self of man, is the wife, 
who, in the natural state, appears in marriage with the old man, 
and, in intercourse with him, generates sins, the end of which is 
death (vi. 21, 22.) But in the death of the mortal Christ, this old 
man is dead with him ; and, as the individual man is grafted by 
faith into Christ, his old man dies, by whose life he was holden 
under the law. As, however, with the death of Christ, the im- 
mortal Saviour of the world also arose, even so with the death of 
the old man, the new man becomes living; and with this, the 
Christ in us, the I* enters upon a new marriage, from which the 
fruits of the spirit are born. But here it might be asked, whether 
such a distinction of the I from the old and new man has warrant 
from other passages of Scripture? I refer with regard to this 
question, besides the explanation already given at Matt. x. 40, 
to the following illustration of Rom. vii. 7, &c, for the distinction 
lies at the foundation of this passage throughout ; and I have only 
to remind further of the forgiveness of sins, the nature of which 
necessarily leads to this difference ; for sin cannot be forgiven to 
the old man, that must die, not to the new, for this is sinless, but 
certainly to the I,* who is the bearer, as well of the old as of the new 
man, and by whom the man can speak of his old and his new man. 
There is only one more seeming inexactness in the Apostle's 
statement, with reference, namely, to the vojmo^ ; but this indeed is 

* [Das /ir/i, throughout the passage.] 
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inseparable from the use of similitudes, since the thing compared 
can never be even with the object, to which it refers. In ver. 2 
and 3, which contains the similitude itself (ver. 1 expressing the 
thought which forms its general basis), the vojios is only the mar- 
riage law, or the precept, that the woman may only be the wife of 
one man, to whom she belongs. But in the three following verses 
(ver. 4-6), vo/jlo$ is the law generally, and indeed not merely the 
ceremonial law, but the law in every expression of it, and therefore 
the moral law also ; wherefore Paul's statement possesses its truth 
for all times and every state of things, because the moral law is 
given with the essence of man itself. 

Ver. 1. comp. upon fj ayvoelre the passage vi. 3. The o vofw^ 
/evpievei tov avOpdnrov expresses the general thought, from which, 
ver. 2, the special case of marriage and the precepts relating to it is 
deduced. The thought exactly answers to the passage vi. 7. 
Hence avOpwrro*; must not be explained of the wife, for the same 
thing holds good of the husband ; as it does 'also with the slave. 
Death make every one free from every law. — Ver. 2. inravhpos 
signifies subject to the power of the husband, according to Numb. 
v. 29. pffi^M nilJl n$N (comp. Eccles. ix. 9, xli. 21). — The 
construction /carijpyriTai, airo vofxov is peculiar. The verb /earap- 
yeio-dai commonly refers to things, especially to law, but not to 
persons. Besides this passage it is found vii. 6, and Galat. v. 4, 
used in the same way, = iXevOepovvffcu. The Chald. Yp 7l02l» 
Ezra iv. 21, 28, v. 5, vi. 8, is used in exactly the same manner, for 
which the LXX. have always Karapyeiv, though without the fol- 
lowing airo. — Nofios av&pb? not the law, which the husband gives, 
the imperium domesticum, but which protects the husband in his 
right over the wife, and determines it. — Upon ftpy/Mari^G) in the 
meaning " to be, to be called," comp. at Acts xi. 26. — Tlveodcu 
dvSpl eriptp = ^nN W^vh iTH* Deut. xxiv. 2. 

Ver. 4. The Apostle now applies this comparison by representing 
the faithful themselves as dead in their old man, and thereby freed 
from the yoke of the law (Acts xv. 20), so that the freedom is 
acquired for them to devote themselves to another husband, even 
Christ (2 Cor. xi. 2.) But the death of the faithful in the old 
man is again, as vi. 2, 4, 6, connected with the death of the Re- 
deemer, so that his death was their death, and did not merely 
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prefigure it ; for no one by his own power or resolution can die in 
the old man, because no one can generate the new man, by whose 
birth the death of the old is conditioned. Christ is therefore the 
living type both of the old and new man ; of the old, according to 
the aaOevela rf)$ <rap/e6$ (2 Cor. xiii. 4, 1 Pet. iii. 18), which was 
in him, and because he bore the sin of the world ; of the new, 
according to the power of the Eternal Spirit, which filled him. 
From this spiritual union, tnen, spring spiritual fruits (Galat. vi. 
22), begotten to the honour of God. According to this represen- 
tation, it is clear that the liberation from the law must not be an 
act of self-will. As little as the wife may wantonly separate from 
her husband, since his death is requisite for her liberation ; so 
little may the I free itself from the law, as long as the old man 
is living. If this is done therefore, as is always the case where 
a mere seeming faith prevails, it is a spiritual adultery, the lust 
after false freedom, that is, licentiousness, lawlessness. The libe- 
ration from the law rightly takes place only where the new man 
arose in the stead of the old, where therefore Christ is truly 
living in the man. There is no licentiousness, for Christ brings 
with him the strictest law, wheresoever he works ; but the yoke of 
the law is removed, by that love, which is shed into the hearts. 
This love urges to do more than the law requires, and to fulfil 
every act with purer intention than tbe most threatening law can 
demand. For love is insatiable, she never satisfies herself and the 
Beloved ; she burns on, till with her fire she glows through the 
whole heart and being, and has sacrificed her all to the Beloved. 
After this manner works the gospel all in man without law (iii. 21) 
although it exacts nothing from him, but only promises and gives 
to him. But because it gives all of grace, and even loves and 
blesses enemies, it wins the inmost self of man, and therefore all 
his powers. As on the one side, however, there is the danger lest 
a man should liberate himself from the law, and persuade himself 
that he has faith and is regenerate, a way that seduces to false 
freedom ; so, on the other side, there threatens a danger equally 
great, which leads into new, and indeed still more galling slavery, 
than the former was.* A false zeal for sanctification, proceeding from 
vanity, and striving only to see itself perfect as soon as possible in 

* [Tbe author here quotes, in a note, a forcible saying of Luther (Leipz. edit. vol. xi. 
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an image of its own design, often fancies, that the long, but certain 
way of sanctifying grace in Christ does not lead quick enough to the 
goal, and so draws back, when the life in grace has scarce begun, under 
the law again. What God in man has begun, the man himself (in 
contradiction to Phil. i. 6, Heb. xii. 2) would complete; he will not 
become blessed through Christ, but with and beside him through 
himself, but so destroys the delicate tracery of the new man in him. 
This is, then, not merely to wake up the old dead man again, but even 
to despise the new true husband, to rate his power low, yea, to count 
the blood of the covenant unholy, and to do despite unto the Spirit 
of Grace. (Heb. x. 29.) Hence it is, that Paul so emphatically 
warns the Galatians, who had entered on it, from this dangerous 
byeway. (Galat. ii. 16, &c., iii. 3, &c.) And yet it is so tempting, 
and just to the more earnest, zealous men, to fall into this error, 
that even the Apostle Peter, Barnabas, and others, could be for a 
moment seduced from the way of grace ! (Galat. ii. 12, &c.) Ay, 
the sectarian history shows that most of the founders of sects made 
use of a self-willed striving after sanctification as their motive, to 
collect their followers, and, with the guidance of that striving, to 
exercise an often frightful spiritual tyranny. Therefore does the 
Apostle Paul teach the true middle way, which just as little suffers 
a man of his own will to loose himself from the law, as that he 
should bring himself under it again, since Christ continues to him 
both the Beginner and Finisher of Faith. (Heb. xii. 2.)* This 
completion, however, Christ, of course, does not perfect out of and 
without the man, but in the very depth of his own self, since he 
takes in full possession the noblest thing the man possesses, even 
his love, and fills it with the powers of his higher love, which makes 
him mighty enough for all, even the weightiest requirement. If he 
sees, therefore, that the old man still is stirring, he draws in faith 
unceasingly fresh power from Christ's fountain, and so is more 
than conqueror in him who loved us. 
"flare is here particle of inference, " accordingly ;" comp. Winer's 

* Of the contrast between true and false righteousness, Luther speaks profoundly in 
his exposition of the 88th Psalm : " It is a wondrous thing ; whoso hath no sin (because 
of faith; he [it is who] feeleth and hath it (in true penitence and humility) ; and whoso 
hath sin, be [it is who] feeleth it not, and hath none" (after the conceited blindness 
of Iris heart). And at the 143d Psalm: '* Satan is such a dexterous master [meister], 
that he can make even the very best works (by admixture of conceit) the very biggest 
Bins." 
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Gr. p. 277. The expression Sia rov aeofiaTos rov Xptarov can, 
of course, only form the antithesis to the iyepOeU i* v&cp&v. 
S&fia is distinguished here, as 1 Pet. iii. 18, the <rdp% f in order to 
signify the mortal side of the Redeemer, to which the immortal, the 
irvevfia, of the risen Christ, is opposed. 

Vers. 5, 6. That he may once more offer to his readers a distinct 
perception of the difference between the two states, Paul sets them 
out in their principles side by side. In the legal state, the sinful 
impulses (tA TrddrjfiaTa t&p afiapri&v, the individual utterances 
of the spiritual members of the old roan,) work with absolute sway 
in the whole nature of man, even to the periphery of the physical 
life, so that they become act. In the state of grace, the old man 
dies with all his sinful impulses, and the man can then, free from 
the fetter of the law, which could only bind the old man, serve God 
in spirit and in truth. The dying of the old, and the rising of the 
new man, however, are, of course, not completed in him all at once* 
but through the earthly life they continue beside each other in the 
believer, (comp. more particularly at vii. 25,) although the former 
is to be constantly decreasing, the latter ever growing. Therefore 
the problem is, because the old man still continues to exist, and 
may become strong again, never to be secure, yet for the sake of 
the ever efficacious and accessible grace never to despond, but to 
fight most zealously against all doubts of God's grace and power 
against sin.* 

2 dpi* can only signify the old man here, as viii. 8, 9 ; it forms 
indeed the antithesis to the vwi, k. r. X. (ver. 6.) Theodoret, 

* The observation of Melanthon, ad loo. is very pertinent ; " Hie locus diligenter ob- 
servandus est, ut discamus dubitationes de gratia Dei esse peccatum, ut repagnemus et 
erigamus nos evangelio et sciamus,**** cullum Dei in Wis terroribus repuynaie dubita 
tioni et diffidenlicB. Sorely the beloved man of Ood says right, that it is not permitted 
only, but a duty, ay, holiest service of God, to contend to the utmost against all doubts 
of Ood and of his grace, for those never spring from a good source. Yet, on the con- 
trary, it is very wrong to smother the doubts of himself and his own virtue, which God's 
Spirit of grace calls forth, in order to convert the man ; it is to contend against God, and 
hinder regeneration. The [Roman] Catholic Church, however, with which all sects, that 
proceed from Pelagian principles agree, deters from the certainty of the state of grace, 
and desires uncertainty towards God. Such uncertainty of hearts is then a convenient 
meant to keep men in the leading-strings of the priesthood or ambitious founders of 
sects; for since they are not allowed to have any certainty themselves respecting their 
relation to God, they can only rest upon the judgments of their leaders about it, who thus 
rule souls with absolute dominion; the true evangelic doctrine makes free from such 
slavery to man. 
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Grotius, and others, would have it to be understood of the 0. T., 
which in and by itself might certainly be admissible, but still only 
where the contrast of the irvevfia clearly stands out. Th hih rod 
vofiov can only be supplied, according to ver. 11, with /uvovfieva, 
it is intended, namely, to be signified that the law is the inducing, 
provoking cause of sin. It altogether misleads to take ivqpyeiTo 
passively, for the fiikrj = aS>fjua 9 appear then to be the proper seat 
of sin, whereas it really manifests itself outwardly from within. 
To be sure its blossom is in this manifestation upon the periphery 
of life, for a repressing power of the spirit must be presumed, if at 
least the outward eruptions of sin are hindered. &dvaro$ appears 
again as the riXo? (vi. 23), inasmuch as the sins collectively work, 
as it were, for him and his kingdom. In ver. 6, a variety of read- 
ings are found. For the a7ro0av6vro<; of the text, rec, A.C., and 
many other Codd., and the Greek Fathers as well, have airodavoih 
T€9, while D.E.F.G. and the Latin Fathers read rod Oavarov. This 
latter reading, however, looks very like a correction of the copyists, 
in their not understanding how the Apostle could speak of a dis- 
solution of the law itself. The genitive of the singular proceeded 
from that conception of the passage, according to which the law is 
considered as the dying husband, but the iBavaTto&ijre, ver. 4, 
speaks against this. 'Airodavovr&i, therefore, is certainly the only 
correct reading, for which Lachmann also has decided. In the 
KarexecOcu, the binding, compulsory power of the law is signified. 
The iv $ refers to i/o/Lto?, and is on no account to be taken, " in as 
far, in as much as." KcuvoTrys irveifmro<; is = /caivorr)? {any; in 
the passage vi. 4. The wvev/jui is considered as the principle from 
which the new life issues. The old, therefore, is a spiritless, merely 
physical life (1 Cor. ii. 14). The substantive irdXcuorr)? is found 
in the N. T. only in this passage. Fpafifia forms here, as ii. 29, 
an antithesis with irvedfia, as <rdp£ elsewhere, to denote the outside, 
as the form in which the life manifests itself. The choice of just 
this expression is founded in this passage upon the reference to the 
law, which, in its most complete form, the law of Moses, appears 
to be compassed in the letter, but in this form is for the sinful man 
a heavy, killing yoke. (2 Cor. iii. 6, 7). 
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SECTION IV. 



(VII. 7.— VIII. 39.) 

OF THE STAGES OF THE DEVELOPMENT AS WELL OF INDIVID OALS 
AS OF THE UNIVERSE. 

The properly dogmatical exposition has at length completely 
finished the foundation of the new way of salvation upon the vica- 
rious character of Christ and the indication of its relation to the 
law. The Apostle forthwith most fitly proceeds to indicate all the 
stages of development, as they are exhibited themselves immediately 
in individual men, whereby all he has said before gains first its 
proper light. He shews namely, first of all (vii. 7-24), how the 
man rises from the state of undeveloped childishness into that of 
the life under the law, in which the sin that awakes by the resist- 
ance of the law calls up that inward conflict, by which he first be- 
comes truly conscious of the contradiction in himself and how he is 
held bound by sin. The result of this conflict is the need of re- 
demption, out of which the faith in the redemption brought to pass 
in Christ developes itself; and in the power of this faith the be- 
liever is enabled, what of his own effort he could never do, to serve 
the divine law in spirit, albeit the old man in him remains still sub- 
jected to the law of sin. Then follows (vii. 25 — viii. 17) a de- 
scription of the development of the new life itself received through 
Christ. This penetrates not merely the inward man, but sanctifies 
and glorifies by degrees the bodily substance also, so that the whole 
man becomes like to Christ, and thereby heir of God and co-heir of 
the glory of Christ. But since man is a member, the most essen- 
tial member of the creation, his life must react upon the universe 
for glorification no less than his death has acted upon it for destruc- 
tion. The participation of the totality in the perfecting of humanity 
in Christ, Paul treats of lastly (viii. 18-39), and this contempla- 
tion of the endless power, which lies in Christ, as the germ of the 
whole great, glorified creation, gains such hold on the Apostle, that 
he closes with a bold song of triumph, in which he utters with 
glad assurance the unconquerableness of the life of Christ in all 
His faithful. 
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§ 1 ! . OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL UNTIL HIS 
EXPERIENCE OF REDEMPTION. 

(VII. 7-24.) 

Before we treat of the particulars of this remarkable, and, both 
theoretically and practically, so highly important section, some ge- 
neral questions are to be taken into consideration, upon the answer 
to which its illustration in great measure depends. Is Paul speak- 
ing in this section of his own state or not ? and are the experiences 
of the regenerate or unregenerate its subject matter ? As regards 
the first question, it is clear, that the Apostle could not possibly 
have chosen to carry through this representation in the first person, 
if no analogy at all for his description had been discoverable in his 
own life, if he had intended himself to be considered as expressly 
excepted. On the other hand it is equally clear, that Paul cannot 
be so speaking of himself, as if the subject related to him alone t 
for his desire is, to enlighten his readers upon their own necessities; 
in his experiences those of the generality must the rather be 
reflected. Hence it can only be said that the Apostle is certainly 
speaking of himself, but simply according to the experience he had 
in common with mankind, not according to his own individually. 
Little, however, is gained by this, unless it be determined in 
what period of his life the experiences, of which the Apostle 
speaks, were felt. This determination coincides with the other 
highly important question, whether the description given by the 
Apostle has reference to the state of the regenerate or unregenerate. 
The passage 7-13, indeed, according to the opinion of all exposi- 
tors, applies to the state before regeneration, as the Apostle also 
sufficiently indicates by the aorist that the state described is gone 
by ; but whether ver. 14-24 is likewise to be considered as before 
regeneration, seems very uncertain, since in this section Paul makes 
use of the present only, while viii. 2, &c., the aorist again appears. 
It is in fact difficult to answer this question, as in the first place 
the events treated of are purely internal, and require thoroughly 
analogous experiences and a definite consciousness of these ex- 
periences, in order to be rightly estimated ; in the next place, the 
influence of many false tendencies has confused the inquiry. Pela- 
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gian blindness as to moral states, as well as Donatist rigorousness, 
must have found it easy to assert, that ver. 14-24 could not have 
reference to the regenerate, for that sins in these must be hence- 
forth quite out of the question. Moral laxity or hypocrisy again 
have found it very convenient to say, that Paul is describing the 
state of the regenerate, fancying so, that they might, notwithstand- 
ing their moral degradation, consider themselves as regenerate. 
But beside these decidedly false tendencies, even the most faithful 
and learned members of the church have held different conceptions 
of the passage, according as they were accustomed to consider the 
sinfulness of man to be greater or less, and so to rate differently 
the effect of regeneration. Accordingly we are not surprised to find 
the easterns always inclining to Pelagianism, as Origen, Cbrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, on the side of those who refer the passage to the 
state before regeneration. Even Augustine followed them at first ; 
as he carried out his system, however, he was induced to defend the 
opposite view, that Paul is describing the state of the regenerate 
themselves. He was followed not merely in the middle ages by 
the most esteemed theologians, especially Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas, but the reformers also, Luther, Melanthon, Calvin, Beza, 
interpreted the passage as Augustine did. After Spener, Franke, 
Bengel, Gottfried Arnold, Zinzendorf, the words of the Apostle 
were again begun to be explained of the state before regeneration, 
and Stier, Tholuck, Kiickert, De Wette, Meyer, follow them in their 
interpretation. These learned men nevertheless quite rightly acknow- 
ledge, that the Augustinian representation has also something true 
in it, since that in the life of the regenerate moments occur, in which 
they must speak entirely as Paul expresses himself here ; and, more- 
over, as it is only by degrees that the transforming power of the 
gospel penetrates the different tendencies of the inward life, con- 
genial phenomena extend through the whole life of the believer ; 
and this leads to the thought, that the two views might admit of 
being united in a higher one. . For it is little probable beforehand, 
that men like Augustine and the reformers should have entirely 
erred in the conception of so important a passage. It may perhaps 
become perceptible from the following mode of laying out the con- 
text, how such a difference of views could be formed in the inter- 
pretation of the passage, and what in such difference is right and 
what erroneous. 
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First of all, it is evident that the Apostle's purpose is, to sketch 
a description of the inward process of development from its first 
beginnings to the highest perfection. He sets out, vii. 9, from a 
state in which the man is living entirely without law, and closes, 
viii. 11, with the glorification of the bodily substance. The 
question occurs here, how many stages of development are pro- 
perly distinguished? Four clearly present themselves. First, 
a life without law, in which sin is dead ; next, a life under the 
law, in which sin becomes alive and has dominion ; further, a state 
in which, by the power of Christ, the spirit has dominion, and sin 
is mastered ; finally, the state of the entire separation of sin by 
the glorification of the bodily substance. If by regeneration all 
is to be understood from the first stirrings of grace, the whole of 
the Apostle s description may then be applied to the regenerate, 
because the very heedfulness of the law is called forth by grace. 
But it is surely more correct and scriptural to call regeneration 
that inward process only, by which, after the need of redemption is 
awakened, the power of Christ becomes mighty in the mind ; so 
that a new, spiritual man enters into being, and exercises his 
ruling power. According to this acceptation, the state under the 
law cannot co-exist with regeneration, and without question there- 
fore — as v4i. 24 is to express the awakened need of redemption, 
and ver. 25 the experience of redemption itself — vers. 11- 24 is to 
be referred to a position before regeneration, and to be understood 
as a description of the conflict within an awakened person. As, 
however, the Apostle makes use of the present for this section, 
while before and afterwards he applies the aorist, we are led to the 
idea, that he does not intend to have this state of conflict regarded 
as concluded with the experience of redemption. In the descrip- 
tion, vers. 14-24 itself too, as will afterwards be more particularly 
shewn, an advance in the conflict with sin is clearly observable, 
the better I stands out in'the man more and more, and the pleasure 
in God's law grows gradually in him. To this, vers. 17 speaks, 
especially the vwl Si ov/cirt,, and ver. 20, ovtciri, which indicates a 
bygone state. In a far higher degree, as ver. 25 expresses, is 
this the case after the experience of the redeeming power of 
Christ, where the conflict with sin is described as for the most 
part victorious on the side of the better part in man. But a con- 
flict remains still, even after the experience of regeneration ; and 
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that even the regenerate man does not always hold it victoriously, 
that even for him times of temptation, of very hard temptation, 
oome on, the Scripture sanctions in express declarations (comp. at 
1 John ii. 1), and in communications upon the life of the Apostles, 
even as the experience of all saints of all times sanctions it. If 
we add to this consideration, that in proportion with the true 
advance in the life of faith, the spiritual glance into the stirrings 
of sin sharpens, the conscience refines and censures strictly even 
the smaller deviations, which had else on lower standards remained 
unnoticed ; it is clearly right that Augustine and the great doctors 
of the church who followed him, should have declared, that even 
.the regenerate man can and must say of himself all that the 
Apostle, vers. 14-24, utters. The hest manner, therefore, in which 
we can express ourselves upon the question, whether Paul is here 
treating af the regenerate, is, that in the passage, vers. 14-24, he 
immediately describes the state of the man before regeneration, 
since his purpose is, to set forth coherently the whole course of 
development ; in the consciousness, however, that phenomena 
entirely similar present themselves within the regenerate man, he 
makes the description applicable to the regenerate also. The 
opinion, therefore, on the one side, that the Apostle immediately 
and directly intends the regenerate, is as absolutely wrong, as on 
the other side the assertion, that in the regenerate man nothing 
like what is described, ver. 14-24, can or ought to be found. The 
distinction between the conflict and the fall of the unregenerate 
and the conflict and fall of the regenerate remains, notwith- 
standing the subjective feeling of their near affinity, objectively 
so great (as at vii. 24, 25 will be proved), that the anxiety, 
lest by the view proposed, regeneration should be robbed of 
its essential character, must appear to be quite unfounded.* If 
we now look back again to the first question, of which period 
of his life the Apostle could say such things as he utters, vers. 
14-24, it is clear that he cannot be immediately describing the 
state of his soul after the Lord's appearing to him by Damascus, 

* Reicbe has strikingly failed in his acceptation of this passage ; he holds that the 
Jewish humanity, comprehended in the Apostle's person, is speaking here. The one- 
sided reference of the vSfiot merely to the Jewish ceremonial law, is the immediate canse 
of this clearly false acceptation ; that one-sided reference itself, however, is founded in 
the dogmatic principles of this learned man. 
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but that he is speaking of his inward conflicts under the yoke of 
the law; but the transition into the present certainly indicates, 
that even in his state at the time he wrote, sensations were still 
sounding, which made him exclaim with perfect truth, although 
with incomparably finer application to more delicate circumstances 
than in his former state (comp. at vii. 24, 25) : What I would, I 
do not, and what I would not, that I do ; wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ! (Comp. at 
2 Cor. xii. 7, &c.) 

Vers. 7, 8. The two first verses of this section contain the ge- 
neral fundamental thought briefly expressed, which ver. 9, &c., fur- 
ther carries out. The Apostle namely pronounces in these the 
relation which sin bears to the law, and describes the latter as the 
power* which brings sin to sight. Sin is in human nature, even 
without regard to the law, but by the law only it comes to the sight 
and so to the conscience of man. Hence also, notwithstanding 
this provocation of sin by the law, the law itself is no sinful forma- 
tion, but rather is it holy, just, and good (ver. 12), as the expres- 
sion of the holy will of God, of whose eternal, unalterable nature it 
even therefore partakes (comp. Ps. cxix. 96), and is to lead to life ; 
only sin misuses it to death. (Ver. 1 and the observations at 
John xii. 50, compared with Levit. xviii. 5, Deut. v. 16, 33.) What 
the Apostle pronounces here, therefore, holds also, not by any 
means merely of the Mosaic ceremonial law, but of the moral law 
generally, in all forms of its manifestation among heathens, Jews, 
and Christians. It is the entirely universal character of the law, 
that sin breaks and swells up against it (comp. at ver. 13), since it 
checks the stream of sinful desire in a concrete case by a positive 
command (hrro\ri) 9 and by this check urges to a transgression of 
the commandment, whereby his inward state then becomes percep- 
tible to the man. The relation in which Paul places the afiaprla 
and the hriBvfila is peculiar in these verses. At first sight namely, 
it seems, as though Paul considered the briBvfila as the first, the 
afiaprla as derived from it. In the sinful act the two are really 
so related, the evil desire is the mother of the evil deed (James i. 
15); but afiaprla denotes here the sinful state generally, which 
comes to sight in the conorete case only, and for this relation the 
position is exactly reversed. The hriOvfila, prava concupiscetitia, 

• {Moment] 
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issues from the general, sinful nature of man, as its first utterance 
and then the act follows. Upon nearer consideration of the 
Apostle's words, however, it becomes evident, that he intends the 
relation of afiapria to hndvfila to be exactly so understood here* 
Sinfulness causes the evil desire in all its forms (iracav iirtOvfjilavy, 
to rise up at the law in the inward man (KaTecpydaaro iv ifwC) ; 
and the divine commandment against the desire reveals now to 
man his corruption. A permission of the desire to proceed into 
act is not at all in question. The desire itself is sinful, and for- 
bidden in the law, and the man may become conscious of his 
sinfulness, even by the greatness of the lust, although it should 
not break forth into outward evil deeds, which indeed is commonly 
the case. Hence, too, the ovk hnOvfirjaei,^ (Exod. xx. 14 ; Deut. 
v. 8) is not to be taken, according to Tholuck, with an " and so 
forth," as though Paul put forward one only of the many com- 
mandments ; but it is to be understood as the comprisal of the 
whole law. Positively, all laws say : love God above everything ; 
negatively, they all say: suffer not thyself to covet; that is, cleave 
not with thy love to any created thing, not even to thyself, but to 
the Eternal only.* The nature of hriOvfila is not the desire of 
itself, the joy at this or that, for the perfect man might have the 
highest, purest pleasure in all creatures of God ; but the desire, 
when it is separate from God, the selfish love, estranged from God. 
The command ovk hn6vfirf<reL<;, therefore, is nothing less than that 
the man has to give himself up with all his own desire and joy ; 
this giving-up, however, is not possible without regeneration, 
therefore the man can never, as the following discourse demon- 
strates, arrive at peace by the law ; he is in need of a Redeemer from 
himself (ver. 24.) (Ver. 8. the Sta t% im-okife, as afterwards 
ver. 11, is better connected with d<j>opfir)v Xafiovaa than with the 
following words, because the peculiar operation of the law is thus 
most decidedly marked.) 
Vers. 9, 10. The Apostle now, after having expressed the general 

* The Apostle takes no notice of the circumstanoe which is the rarer case, that eren 
the fright, the terror of sin, may hnrl into sin, if the shield of faith is wanting. Evil 
thoughts, that fill the heart with horror, may by this yery terror, which takes away the 
presence of mind, draw men down into sin. The histories of criminals often afford 
proof of this. Notwithstanding, in order to explain such cases, we might assume, perhaps 
without exception, either preTious moral corruption, or spiritual weakness as well as 
disease. 

Q 
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thought, proceeds in the description of the' course of development 
in the man from its first beginnings ; he describes a state in wluch 
sin is as yet dead, and the man is living without law. This state 
of childish unconsciousness is disturbed by the law with its com- 
mandment in the case in question. There is a question, however, 
how we have to suppose such a state of life without law, for the 
Apostle cannot mean the state of proper infantia ; yet, except this, 
there is no time in the life of man, of which it may in the proper 
sense be said that the man is in it without law and sin without 
motion.* To explain this difficulty, it may be of essential service 
to remark, that the Apostle, during his whole exposition, is not 
supposing crimes and such like outbreaks of sin, which even the 
magistracy resents, and which drew after them the contempt of the 
world ; for the law surely is able to repress sins of this kind, and 
the man can by the guidance of the law fulfil of his own power 
so called opera civilia or justitiae externa. But in such a state 
of legal action all laws and ordinances appear to the man as 
political, or at least as merely human statutes, and his whole 
effort is without reference to God ; he avoids the sins, not for 
God's sake, but for the sake of their disagreeable external conse- 
quences, which to be sure is better than that impudence which does 
not even shun the consequences, yet it does not satisfy absolute 
righteousness; with such a spiritual standard, the Apostle has 
nothing at all to do here. He is speaking rather of that moment, 
when the man becomes conscious of his relation to God, not as 
mere proposition, but in essence and power, and he learns to 
regard all the commandments and ordinances bf the law as divine, 
that is, as absolute commandments. The whole time before this 
moment he calls the life without law, when sin was dead.f With 
this acceptation results also, what is to be equally remarked upon 

• Usteri (in the Paul. Lehrbegr. 4th edit. p. 39; supposes this state to be like that of 
Adam before the fall, which is surely against the Apostle's meaning, who considers this 
state of the dead n ess of sin itself as a consequence of the fall. 

+ The v dfiapTla dpi£n<riv (ver. 9), is not, as Ruckert still holds, to be construed 
" sin revived," as though it had once been alive (from which conception the reading i%n- 
<r»v, which must certainly be set aside, proceeded) ; ai/ojrfo> is rather " to come to life," 
(aufleben), as dvi<rrnfii (in its intransitive tenses ) is "to arise (aufsteben), stand 
up." The coming to life, however, presupposes no antecedent living of that which comes 
to life, but a slumbering only of the life in it. Thus the slumbering germ of a grain of 
seed comes to life, which had not as yet independently lived. The expression, " to 
some to life again," or, " for the second time," is here quite inappropriate. 
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all subsequent stages of development, that we are not to suppose 
this first stage as instantaneously got over. Certain it is that 
with most men the discernment of the law, as being the will of the 
absolutely holy God, takes place in a moment, and the former 
and after life may be clearly distinguished ; but it is only by 
degrees that the risen light diffuses itself into the different regions 
of the inward life, and even those who have made progress may 
have still to experience on isolated departments, that they were 
living there without law, since the necessity of applying the divine 
law in this or that individual case had been a long time in becom- 
ing to them a matter of living consciousness. Thus it may be 
perceived, what is meant by the expression %o>pi9 voftov afiapria 
vetcpd. The deadness of sin is not to imply that it has no motion 
at all, for it is the very disordered life, and must constantly utter 
itself as such, even though often negatively only by deficiency in 
fear and love of God ; but it is so far dead without law, as it is 
not at first discerned in its nature and in its whole magnitude, 
without the light of the law to enlighten its darkness. With that 
knowledge, however, the sin itself increases ; first, because from 
the insight a resistance now unfolds itself, by which the wild power 
of the natural life rises (ver. 13) ; next, because the sin, which 
has got so far into the consciousness, is like a germ awakened 
from slumber, that strives to develope itself more and more. The 
self-will of the man rears against being broken, the lust of know- 
ledge perverted to curiosity burns for eagerness to taste the for- 
bidden thing, and so by the law sin finishes itself in itself by the 
increasing of the desire ; supposing that it does not also, which 
however will always rarely be the case, break forth into openly 
criminal actions. This phenomenon is so consonant to experience 
that it is acknowledged before in the O.T., Prov. ix. 17, and even 
by profane authors. Comp. the noted passage in Ovid. Amor. iii. 
4, "Nitimur in vetitum semper cupimusque negata." To the quick- 
ening of sin the Apostle immediately attaches the dying of the /, 
the better self;* it seems, therefore, as though the latter had been 

* I believe it may be said, tbat the development of the conflict assumes in many men 
a different shape. Sin is with many alive from the beginning, and the better I seems 
to sleep. The course of conversion with such persons then takes shape, the con- 
flict is first developed, when the I awakes from its deep slumber in the inner man, and 
opposes itself to the unresisted dominion of the sin/ul element The Apostle's descrip- 

02 
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alive before the moment of the law's coming in, that is, that the 
better had prevailed, and that accordingly this moment would not 
appear to be the foundation of any advance to the better, but of a 
retreat to the worse. And indeed this is Paul's meaning, as ver. 
13 clearly shews ; but the retreat is but a seeming one, like the 
full, open coming-out of a disease hitherto lurking in secret. As 
no cure is possible without this, so unless sin be thus forced to 
shew itself, there is no deliverance from it. The relatively better 
state of a kind of good-nature and freedom from violent desires is 
also but a seeming one, that has no true foundation, and therefore 
vanishes as soon as the hour of temptation approaches. The 
coming forth of sin, however, is not, as was before noticed, to be 
understood of outrage and crime, which man on any standard can 
and must by his own power leave, but of those inward motions 
of sin and its finer utterances, which are beyond the cognizance 
of human judgment Meantime it is certainly possible, even for 
the gross offender, when the law becomes alive in him, forthwith, 
by penitence and faith, to enter into redemption, only he may not 
misuse this passage for the purpose of exculpating himself. The 
actual thief or adulterer may not appeal to the sinfulness, in con- 
sequence of which [as he might pretend], he must have sinned so ; 
he could very well have omitted the deed ; but the inward lust no 
man can of his own power do away ; and it is of the overpowering 
of this that the Apostle immediately treats here. 

Ver. 11-13. Paul lingers awhile by these thoughts,* and brings 
forward the holiness of the law, as expressing the will of the holy 
God, so that it is indeed sin itself which is the cause of its effect in 
increasing sin. The law is but the innocent occasion, the conditio 
sine qua non ; the causa efficiens is the sinfulness of man. The 

Hon, therefore, is not to be understood, as though every course of conversion must neces- 
sarily assume the shape which he describes; experience indeed shews, that in the life 
of many converted persons, e.g. y Spener's and Zinzendorfs, no such decisive moment 
occurred, as Paul describes in the passage, vii. 24. But such as theirs naturally are 
only to be supposed in the church ; with heathens and Jews, as those of wbom Paul was 
immediately thinking, the conversion must necessarily have shewn itself, as Paul repre-* 
sents it ; because with them any abiding in the grace of baptism is out of the question, 
and consequently in them conversion must reveal itself as moment [qu» a momentary 
thing?] namely, as entrance into the communion of the faithful. 

• The delineation of the state under the law begins fundamentally at ver. with the 
i\6o6<rn? dk rfc irrokr}*, the description itself does not properly follow until ver. 14, 
while ver. 10-13 regard more immediately the moment of transition. 
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latter therefore appears as something in itself foreign to the man, 
deceiving himself, with a glance at the narrative, Gen. iii. This 
relation of the iyd> to a/iapTia is of the highest importance for un- 
derstanding what follows, and for the scriptural anthropology gene- 
rally. Sin is not the nature, the substance of man himself (as 
evil generally is nothing substantial, but disharmony only, the 
disturbance of the relations originally ordained by God), rather 
has the germ of the divine image remained even in fallen man, to 
which grace knits on her work of bringing back to God. (Comp. 
at Rom. ii. 14, 15.) This better germ of life, however, appears in 
the natural state, when sin has quickened, as suppressed by a foreign 
power, troubled and obscured in its nature, and hence the opera- 
tion of grace finds expression in striving to draw it upwards, and 
to make it prevail. Sin therefore is not to be considered as a sum 
of evil actions standing separate, any more than good as a sum of 
good deeds standing separate, but both, good and evil, are elements 
of life ; wherefore, where good or evil has place in one person, 
the one or the other element, light or darkness, the Lord of the 
kingdom of light, or the prince of darkness, exercises his dominion. 
Therefore it is said also, 1 John iii. 8, 6 ttoi&v ttjv afiaprlav i/c 
rov huafiokov earlv. But the dominion of sin, when it is allowed, 
takes the form of amarri, because the I fancies it will find in sin 
true joy and abiding satisfaction, in which, however, it deceives it 
self. Sin, as disharmony, is never able to still that thirst for eter- 
nal joy which is planted in every being, for she brings ever in her 
train the loathing of herself. The law fulfils, then, one of its im- 
portant aims in bringing this deceit home to the conscience of the 
man ; it manifests the secret hidden nature of evil (Jva fairy a/xap- 
rla), it increases it in its nature, in order the more surely to awaken 
the disgust at it, and to convert all the desire and love of the man 
to that good, which as the internal harmony stills the longing for 
eternity. The words %va yivrjrat icaff v7T€pfio\ffv afiaprayXos 17 
dfjaprla, therefore, are not to be refined on ; they are intended to 
state, according to their simple sense, that the commandment in- 
creases sin. As a rapidly flowing stream rolls calmly on, so long 
as no object checks it, but foams and roars so soon as any hin- 
drance stops it, just as calmly does the sinful element hold its 
course through the man, so long as he does not stem it ; but if 
he would realize the divine commandment, he begins to feel 
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the force of the element, of whose dominion he had as yet no 
boding. 

The construction of the sentence is not without difficulty. To 
AXXa 7) afiaprla the words ifiol yiyove Bdvaros are evidently to 
be supplied from the preceding, but the following Xva fyavfj a/xap- 
rla seems to stand unconnectedly, and some expositors would 
therefore have bracketed it as parenthesis, which however is with- 
out doubt wrong. It is better to draw from iva the idea of the 
divine purpose, and consequently to supply : " whereby (namely 
that sin becomes the cause of death to men) God purposes that." 
Kaff vTrep^oXrjv = vTrep/SaWovrm, is frequently used by Paul. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 31 ; 2 Cor. i. 8, iv. 17 ; Gal.i. 13.) The for- 
mula is found also in later profane writers. The second iva is to 
be taken as standing quite parallel to the first ; the second clause 
only illustrates and enhances the thought of the first. 

Ver. 14. Hereupon, the carnal state of man is opposed to the 
purely objective divine nature of the law (the irvevpuruco^ is to be 
interpreted as emanation of God, of the irvevfia, John iv. 24.) 
Spirit and flesh lust against each other. (Galat. v. 7.) Therefore, 
the I also and the law are against each other, the I wotdd be auto- 
nomous. There is certainly no break to be made here at ver. 14, 
the Apostle does not pass to any new representation ; but the altera- 
tion of the tenses, — the present keeping on so constantly to the 
end of the chapter, and preterites having been hitherto used — can 
not, as has already been observed, be overlooked. We find a ge- 
neralization of the relations signified in this ; Paul regards in what 
follows the man in himself, upon all stages of development, in con- 
flict with the law, and in as far as the old man remains even after 
regeneration, so far the following description, as has been shown 
above, has its truth also for the regenerate man himself. But the 
question occurs, what conception are wo to form of <rdpg, and its 
derivative capicucos ? Schleusner counted no less than sixteen 
significations of adpg, which Bretschneider and Wahl have, to be 
sure, reduced to seven; notwithstanding even the exposition of 
these learned men is not calculated to make it perceptible, how 
one of these meanings proceeds from the other. The following 
observations may perhaps afford an easy survey of the course of 
the formation of the different meanings which the word takes in. 
2dpi;, ^ftEl> immediately signifies the substance of the flesh, as far 
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as it belongs to the living organism; as dead, it is called tcpia?. 
In this meaning, as substance of the acofut, flesh and bones are 
often connected {e.g., Luke xxiv. 39 ; Ephes. v. 30), in order to 
mark as strongly as possible the material. This nearest meaning, 
founded on the perception of the senses, becomes then applied in 
holy writ to spiritual things in two ways. First, the flesh is under- 
stood as the visible veil of the spirit, and so far <rdpf; appears in 
equal signification with ypd/ifia, the veil of the spirit in the Scrip- 
ture, or with fyavepov in contrast to Kpxnrrdv (Rom. ii. 28, 29 ; Col. 
ii. 1, 5 ; Heb. ix. 10), and denotes the outward, the outside, the 
form in contrast to the essence ; next, adp% signifies the decaying, 
perishable part of man, in contrast to the eternal, imperishable spirit 
dwelling in him. This sense appears especially in the forms adpf; 
teal iijAa, (Matt. xvi. 17 ; 1 Cor.xv. 50 ; Ephes. vi. 12) and7ra<7a 
<rdpf; (Luke iii. 6 ; John iii. 6 ; 1 Pet. i. 24) as signifying the de- 
caying, perishable race of man generally. The notion of sinfulness 
is, then, necessarily given with that of decay, for the former is the 
cause of the latter ; death penetrated into mankind with sin ; and 
decay is but that death gradually diffusing itself. Accordingly sin- 
fulness itself is also, especially in the Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians, directly called adp^ y and iinOvfiiai <rapic6<; (Ephes. 
ii. 3 ; 1 John ii. 16 ; 2 Pet. ii. 18), a vovs aaptco? (Col. ii. 18), 
a&fia aapKos (Col. ii. 11. compared with Eccles. xxiii. 16), and 
such like are spoken of. Yet this usage is not to be understood, 
as though the writers of the Bible considered sin to be grounded 
merely in the bodily impulses, as preponderating sensuality. The 
<rap£ is rather to be understood, as embracing the whole psychical 
life, with all its will and mind ; for without the animating 'tyvyri, 
the same being distinguished from wpevfia, the cdp% alone cannot 
so much as commit sin. It is certainly correct, however, that adpf; 
can only be used to denote human sin, the sin of the world of evil 
spirits having quite a different character. In this it is of a spiritual 
nature, and, therefore, incurable ; in the natural man sin has only 
penetrated the nature of soul and body ; the spirit, by being op- 
pressed or troubled by sin, may be defiled, but it has no sin in its 
nature. When in man sin occupies the spirit itself, and proceeds 
from it, he is then on his way to the sin against the Holy Ghost.* 

* Compare more particularly hereon at the important passage, 2 Cor. vii. ]. Very 
striking obserrations upon this subject are to be found in Vitringa obs. sacr. (Jens 
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The use of the adjectives <rapicuc6$ and capicwos may now be easily 
explained. The latter (2 Cor. iii. 3, is the only place where it is 
quite ascertained) answers to the German fleischern, or " fleischig," 
fleshy ; the former is our Jleischlich, carnal. In the later Greek, 
the two adjective forms were confounded, and hence many varia- 
tions are found in the readings ; in the N. T., however, excepting 
the passage adduced, aapicucos might be everywhere read. This 
form, then, designates as well the merely outward (Rom. xv. 27 ; 
1 Oor. ix. 11), as the perishable, and, therefore, sinfal, which lat- 
ter meaning prevails in the passage before us. The eydS, namely, 
is so far called <rapfutc6$, as it is governed by sin ; not, in as far as 
it has sin essentially in itself, for in the course of the following 
4 exposition of the Apostle it appears as again freed from that 
foreign dominion, as it was relatively free from it before sin be- 
came alive (ver. 9). The expression ireirpaii&vw; vtto ttjv ajiap- 
rlav also points to the same relation ; the image of one sold for a 
slave, who is in need of being ransomed, is the foundation of it. 
For the free man only can come into bondage, and becomes free 
again with his liberation from it. Surely, however, he cannot 
loose himself from it, but needs a ransomer, and to this point the 
deduction of the Apostle leads (ver. 24). Therefore, even the re- 
generate man may say the <rap/ufc6s icfMi of himself, in that he, 
albeit for moments only, has yet to experience the dominion of sin. 

1728) pag. 560, seqq. Comp. also my opusc. theol. (Berol. 1833), pag. 156, seqq. Miil- 
ler, in his excellent work upon sin (Breslau, 1839. B. i. s. 182), thinks my illustration 
of the notion of v&p% more satisfactory in the treatise upon the Trichotomy than here. 
I am not aware, however, that I have expressed myself otherwise in the commentary, 
than in that treatise, only I have here developed my view more fully. The scriptural 
explanation which Muller himself gives of <r<xp£ I certainly cannot acknowledge to be 
the right one, and it is impossible for it to gain credit. Muller, namely, is of opinion, 
that the expression <rdp£ does not signify the sinful side in man, but "all that is 
merely human, the human as denuded of its relation to God and in contiast to this re- 
lation" (p. 184.) That wcO/ia, in opposition to *dp£, is not the human, but the divine 
spirit; that voDs or 6 ivto ai>6pa>iro* is used in contrast to adp£. Butvovcis ac- 
knowledged to be a function only of the <jrvivp.a, and how the i<ru> uvdpayiros is to be 
otherwise understood than of the 7r»tvp.a t is not to be conceived. But even setting aside 
this identity of the irvivpa with both the notions which Muller recognises as opposite 
to (rapt, the assumption of such contrast itself contradicts the notion of cdp£ which he 
has proposed. Paul states here a conflict in the man between the c6p£ and the vovv, 
it cannot be that all which is merely human is called <r6p£ t for that includes the vovt 
itself. 2a/>£ is the human nature, so far as it is separated from God, and becomes sub- 
ject to the power of darkness, that is, autfia and *f/vxti t in the xvcD/xa, on the contrary, 
or, taken as faculty, in the vow, the light has remained to him, a light still in bis dark* 
ness ; the good impulses proceed from it, as from the v6p% the evil ones. 
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The reading oiSafiev is without hesitation to be preferred to the 
other ZtZa /ih>, as the latter has no manuscript authority at all, and 
has evidently proceeded merely from the observation, that the singu- 
lar stands elsewhere in the whole passage. But for the very purpose 
of indicating that the Apostle is not expressing merely individual 
experiences, but such as are at the same time experiences of the 
generality, the employment of the plural was necessary here at the 
turning-point of the whole disquisition. » 

Ver. 15-20. The thought just now generally put, iyi> crap/axo? 
hfu, the Apostle carries out experimentally in the following verses, 
and describes in the most vivid manner the fluctuation of desires 
and thoughts both tempting and fighting against the temptation. 
The repetition of the same words (ver. 15 comes in ver. 19, and 
ver. 16 in ver. 20, word for word again) gives in the most touch- 
ing manner the impression of a dreary uniformity of this inward 
struggle, before a higher power of peace has revealed itself in the 
mind. Meanwhile, however, this repetition is by no means to be 
considered as entirely without purpose, it is intended rather to lead 
to even stronger consciousness of the sinful state, and thereby to 
ever livelier longing for redemption. In the course of the conflict, 
too, more conscious separation of the better I from sin bespeaks that 
progress, which the Apostle afterwards indicates not merely by the 
stronger expression, which marks in the advance (ver. 23) the joy 
in the divine law, but also by the even more perceptible parting of 
the old man from the new man who is in process of formation, and 
of the law of sin from the law of the spirit. It is yet to be ob- 
served, that here again the Apostle's representation is not to be ap- 
plied to such offences, as human authority punishes, that no mur- 
derer therefore, or adulterer, or any one who commits anything 
else, which is generally considered as a criminal act, can say, I do 
what I would not, but I cannot help it. Such an one the Apostle 
would answer : thou hypocrite, thou canst well forbear committing 
the act, if thou only appliest the natural powers which God has 
bestowed upon thee. The whole representation regards the inner 
man, and finer transgressions of the divine commandment, e. g., 
by an overhasty word. Hence, it has also its perfect truth for the 
regenerate man,* who is open to impressions from the more subtile 

* The boundary, how and wherein a regenerate person can still sin, and how and 
wherein not, is to be defined by men upon the extremities only. We may say, a regene- 
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temptations only. But the conscience being also more acute in 
him, his situation is for his feeling quite similar to that repre- 
sented here, and he is as much in need of daily repentance and 
renewed forgiveness of sins, as the unregenerate is of the first re- 
pentance. Some consideration is now requisite in this passage of 
the relation of the one and the other I, of which respectively Paul 
speaks, to thd unity of the personality. The one I would the good, 
gives assent Ao the law (ver. 16, crvfufyrjfu r<p vo/up), nay has its 
pleasure in it (ver. 22, owqSofiat, t$ v6fup) ; the other notwith- 
standing does sin, that is, nourishes desire, the evil concupiscence, 
albeit the other I can withhold it from breaking out into act.* In 
quite a similar manner our Lord also speaks (Matth. x. 39) of a 
twofold 'tyvyf\ i one of which must die, if the other is to be kept. 
According to the ordinary notion of the soul, as being a thing of 
itself closed in itself, that breeds of itself at pleasure good as well 
as evil, this mode of expression is hard to be explained ; but, as 
has been already observed at Matth. x. 39, it becomes quite in- 
telligible, when the soul is considered as receptive nature, pene- 
trated by the powers of light and darkness, that contend in it for 
the mastery. In the better I, light gets predominant, in the sinful 
one, darkness, and the man thus perceives in the unity of his life 
the duplicity of the fighting elements, that reflect their nature in 
him ; he has not two souls, but the oneness becomes twofold by 
the powers that are operative in it. By total surrender to the 
one or the other of these elements, he passes entirely into^ their 
nature. Even before Christ experience led rightly to such a dupli- 
city in the inner man. Besides the well known : " video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor ' of Ovid (Metam. vii. 19), and beside 
the expression of Epictetus : 6 afmprdvcov b fikv OeXei 6v iroiel, 
teal b fir) OeXei iroieZ (Enchir. ii. 26), the passage of Xenophon 
(Cyrop, vi. 1, 21) is remarkable, in which two souls are expressly 

rate person, who should commit a premeditated murder or the like, was entirely fallen 
from faith ; but if a believer should be faulty in a word or a similar small matter, it 
would naturally not be considered as in itself apostacy. Notwithstanding even one 
word may in the divine judgment be a very heavy sin, if e.g. s it is intended to wound a 
neighbour deeply ; and circumstances, which often God only knows, may exceedingly 
mitigate a seemingly very heavy sin. The greatness of the temptation, the degree of 
consciousness and the like, which are beyond human judgment, are instances in point. 
• Bengel says very aptly upon this: u Assensus hominis legi contra semet ipsum prae- 
•titus, illustris character est religionis, magnum testimonium de Deo." 
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distinguished, with the entirely correct remark, that the phenomenon 
of the inward conflict, and of the attraction to good as well as to 
evil, cannot, he satisfied hy the explanation, that the same soul ad- 
dresses itself at one time to the good, at another to the bad, for 
that in the choice of the one, the draw towards the other manifests 
itself at the same time.* Naturally, however, the willing of good 
before regeneration can only be considered as the free will gradually 
developing itself, as disposition to true freedom, as mere velleitas. 
For this 0i\eiv Jean only express itself negatively, in as far as it 
checks the outbreak of sin into the gross act ; but as soon as the 
man becomes conscious that the evil desire as such is sin, he feels 
that mere willing is not sufficient to remove it, even as it is in- 
capable of calling forth in' the heart holy motions and desire for 
holiness. 

The ov yivaxTKG}, ver. 15, is not to be construed with Augustine 
and Grotius, " I approve not," as Reiche still maintains. For al- 
though the conceptions " know," and " approve," or " be inclined 
towards," pass into each other, the context forbids the application 
of the meaning " be inclined to, like," here, because a tautology 
thereby arises, OeXeiv expressing the same thing. One is. led to 
construe the expression so, only because the speaker seems to know 
well what he does, as at ver. 18 too it is said : SiSa yap k. t. X. 
But then it is overlooked, that although the Apostle does know 
well the fad of the inward conflict, he does not comprehend the 
cause of this phenomenon, or at least in the described moment of 
inward development he pictures the speaking subject as perplexed 
in his view of it. Like as it is said, John iii. 8, of the regenerating 
Spirit, s< a man hears and feels its sound indeed, but knows not 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth." — Ver. 16. ov/i<fyr)fu is 
weaker than the following axw^Bofiai, ver. 22 ; this is to be distin- 
guished from ityqhofiat,, by which mischievous joy is designated. 
The two expressions are only found here in the N. T. Vers. 17 
and 20, the vwl Sk 6v/cerc is important ; Paul indicates therein, as 
has been remarked above, a progress ; he is supposing that the man 
at first himself performs the evil, till the parting of the imOfila and 

• Reiche, in a strange manner, explains these words of the Apostle, expressing so 
profoundly the general experience of all more earnest men, of the ideal and real Jew ! 
The conformity of profane writers with the Apostle's expression might sorely have 
taught him better! 
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the vov? is completed in him, and the evil afterwards stands opposed 
to him as a strange thing, molesting his true I. Nwl is not to be 
understood of time, but to be construed as inferring only. The 
temporal progress is indicated only in the ov/ceri. Ver. 18. Upon 
the oucel iv ttj crap/ei jlov i) a/jutprla, and the deteiv irapcuceirai 
fioc, comp. at 21, 22. Ver. 18. A.B.C. and several critical autho- 
rities leave out ivpta/cco, and read only : to 8k /carepyd&aOcu, ov. 
The omission of the verb might be more difficult to explain than its 
addition, and therefore I prefer the shorter reading. Ver. 20. The 
most important authorities, namely the Codd. B.C.D.E.G., omit the 
first iy<0, while the second remains quite undisputed ; the omission 
seems certainly very proper, for the following iyob together with 
afutprla, goes back to Oiho* and irouo, there was therefore no ground 
for putting iy<o at the beginning of the verse ; notwithstanding the 
very reason for the omission might have been, that the so putting 
it was unaccountable. 

Ver. 21-23. That duplicity within the man, already notified in 
the foregoing verses, is now more closely described.* Paul namely 
distinguishes the eato avOpoyrros (Ephes. iii. 1 6), from the ££a> av~ 
Opamo? (2 Cor. iv. 16) ; parallel with the first expression he uses 
i/ov9,t with the second <rap% or jxeKr). Considered in and by them- 
selves, these expressions are not of equal signification with tccuvbs 
&vd porno? (Eph. ii. J 5, iv. 24), or kcuvtj tcriaw (Gal. vi. 15; 2 
Cor. v. 17), and iraXcub? avOpamo? (Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22; 
Col. iii. 9). For the three latter formulae refer only and solely to 
the birth of the new man in regeneration (John i. 13) ; whereas 
every natural man has an inward man, a irvevpu or vov$, or as 
Peter says (1 Pet. hi. 4), a Kpvwrbs avQpvrwos 7-779 fcaphla?. But 
as far as the transformation in regeneration begins in the irvev/jua 
or voik of the natural man, and the inner man is the condition, we 
may say the mother of the new man, so far the meanings reach one 
another, and although therefore in the passage before us the state 
of the regenerate is not immediately the subject of discourse, yet 
the description, with the modifications above directed, has its truth 
for this state also. The relation, however, of Trvevfia or vow to 

* Comp. hereon, and upon the connection of oh. vii. and viii., Knapp's treatise in the 
8cripti8 var. arg. p. 429. sqq. 

t In 2 Cor. iv. 16, however, there is reference also in 2<r« ivdpwico* to the glorified 
body. 
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cdpi; or fiekr) will be only properly understood from that trichotomy 
of human nature, which serves as basis to the Apostles representa- 
tion.* According to the acuteness of the contrast, in which Paul 
places the two above-mentioned parts of man, his unity would be 
entirely annulled, if we might not upon the authority of other pas- 
sages of Scripture (especially 1 Thess. v. 2.3, and Hebr. iv. 12) 
supply the yfrvxrf as the third part, and indeed as that part, in which 
the man becomes conscious both of the vovs and of the adp^ t as 
his, and which therefore must be considered as the proper centre of 
his personality. In the irvedfia (which is only comprehended in 
the voik as ability, as capacity) the connexion of the tyvyfi with 
the higher world of the spirit is represented, in the adpg the con- 
nexion of it with the creature. In the natural state certainly, the 
spiritual potency of the vovs is dimmed (2 Cor. vii. I ) ; the vow; of 
itself is in puT<uoTq<; t having no power or capacity to conquer 
(Ephes. iv. 18), as even the conscience may be defiled (Tit. i. 15) ; 
wherefore the man is in need of the irvevfia wyiop, of the absolute, 
pure, the highest Spirit, for his perfection ; meantime, however, the 
j/ow, even although obscured, forms for the natural man an inward 
light, that gives him a sort of insight. This light is never quite 
extinct but by a continued resistance to it, and then all spiritual 
power vanishes. (Matt. vi. 23 ; Jude ver. 19.) Accordingly , the 
Apostle speaks of a vofios rov 1/069, that is, of a law coming to the 
consciousness of man by the 1/01)9. This law, which the man feels 
himself unable to satisfy, is not however given to him autonomously, 
but God gives it him by the voik, as the organ susceptible of the 
divine operations. The two laws therefore are not to be held apart, 
as Tholuck still holds them ; they are thoroughly identical, only re- 
garded according to their nearer or farther sources. So for the 
1/6/409 Try; a/juzprlas, or 1/6/409 7-779 <rapfco<;, the v6fio<; rov huiftoXov 
might be put, since the ultimate cause of the expressions of sin in 
man cannot be supposed without incitement from the kingdom of 
darkness and its prince. When, however, a law is assigned to sin 
itself, which is in its nature opposed to law, it is with a view to in- 
dicate, that in the sinful development, no less than in good, there is 
a constant advance, an incessant urging and assertion of itself. It 
may be said, that in the department of sin the law of good is re- 

* Cotnp. hereon my treatise : de trichotomia human® nature N. T. scriptoribus re- 
cepta, which is printed in my opusc. theol, pag. 148 eqq. 
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versed ; as in good a constant law of attraction upwards reveals it- 
self, so in evil a constant law of the attraction downwards. No- 
thing, as has already been remarked on another passage, is more 
dangerous and erroneous than the opinion, that one evil deed can 
stand isolate, that a man can commit one or another and then stop. 
Bather does all evil hang like a chain together, and every sin mul- 
tiplies the weight of the indwelling evil in frightful progression, 
until, quicker than the man forbodes, it turns him dizzy and drags 
him into the deep. But even so the good grows'also in itself, and 
every little victory furthers its elasticity, which has its impulse up- 
wards. These two potencies, therefore, fight against each other in 
the 'tyvyj\, as their arena. The I has the insight into the better, 
has the OeXecv even, a sort of velleitas to do it, but the Karepyd 
%€<j0ai is wanting (ver. 18) ; thus the inward power of action in the 
man, that which proceeds from the irvevfm, is crippled. Sin makes 
a prisoner of the I (ver. 23), it is a slave in its own house. 

No emphasis is to be laid on the expressions r) afxapria oitcel, to 
Oikeip irapcLKevrai (ver. 18, 20, 21), as though bitcelv were to ex- 
press the constant inhering, irapatcelaOab the more distant attach- 
ment, for ver. 21, irapcucelaBcu is used likewise of evil. The ex- 
pression oifeel iv hfjbol dftaprla (ver. 17), is more nearly defined, 
ver. 18, by ovk oucel iv tt} aapfci jjlov cuyaOov. The ovk dyaOov = 
/eaKoPyVer. 19, answers to dfiapria considered as a state ; sin is re- 
moved out of the nobler, higher potency of the man, the vovs into the 
lower, the yfrvxtf aapKiKr\> or the aap% tjtvxikt). (Comp. at ver. 14.) 
The lower potency defiles the higher also, and presses back its opera- 
tion ; but the latter has not in itself the law of disharmony ; this is 
the case with the evil spirits only, and with men, when they have by 
continued personal sin killed the spirit itself. Kakov is used entirely 
as the hellenic tcaXbv KasyaOov in a moral-sesthetic meaning, jfjy* 

VT 

is similarly used in a moral view, Eccl. iii. 11. Ver. 21. Touch- 
ing the difficult construction of the verse, it is not entirely cleared 
by any of the attempts to solve it (Reiche's comm. ad loc. may be 
referred to for them) ; it seems that an anacoluthon must be assumed 
in it. With this supposition one must be guided by the leading 
notion vojaos, which must then in ver. 21 be understood as in ver. 
22, 23, and therefore of the law of God. With regard to the gram- 
matical construction, rbv vofiov might be annexed to iromv. But 
in this way of taking the passage, especially maintained by Knapp, 
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not only is the to tcdkov* harsh, for which Knapp would impro- 
perly read top kclXop, but also the repetition of ifioi. If it be 
further considered that Paul never t uses the form vofiov iroidv ; 
it is only found Gal at. v. 3 ; that in fine an erepo? vofiov is spoken 
of in ver. 23, which is explained as vofiov afiaprias ; the simplest 
mode seems to be, to take top pofwv as accusative of the object 
in the sense : " I find, then, the law, that evil is present with 
[or besets] me, while I am yet wishing to do good/' The placing 
top vofAov before suits this sense very well. Ver. 23, ai%^i\a)Tt£a>, 
as well as cux/ia\G)T€VQ) (2 Tim. iii. 6) belongs only to the later 
Greek, and especially to the Alexandrine dialect. Comp. Phry- 
nichus by Lobeck, s. 442. 

Ver. 24. So, then, Paul had arrived at the proper turning-point 
in the interior of the spiritual life, to the complete development 
of the need of redemption, to the parting of law and gospel. The 
law has fulfilled its work, when it has awakened repentance, and 
the despair in a man's own power to set forth true holiness within 
and without him (Rom. iii. 20), and is thus become the iraiha- 
yaryb? it? Xpurrov (Galat iii. 24). It seems surprising only, that 
he who in, the deepest longing cries for redemption, longs for this 
redemption not from sin, or from the law of sin, but from the 
(T&fia tov OavaTov = acofjua 6pi)top.% All explanations of this 
expression, which abstract from corporeity,^ must necessarily founder 
on the two decided declarations of the Apostle, in the preceding 
part of the discourse, which constantly speaks of the a-dp^, nay of 
the fiikr) (comp. vi. 12, vii. 18, 23, 25.) Paul is not, however, 
supposing (as was remarked at ver. 14) in a Manichsean manner, 
the adp% or the o-cbfia to be in and of itself sinful, the Apostle 
says rather, that as far as the a&fia is necessarily connected with 

* The t6 koX6v can only be taken as redundant, unless with Homberg vofiov, or 
with Hemsterhnis jca\<fo is to be be struck out, but for which there are no critical au- 
thorities. (Comp. Knapp, scr. v. arg. p. 437.) 

+ [This seeming contradiction is the author's.] 

I If a moment could be pointed out earlier, which might be considered as the experi- 
ence of the redemption of Christ in the spirit, and could this whole section be explained 
immediately of the regenerate, one might believe that ver. 24 might be taken thus : 
" Would thai I might, now that T am spiritually redeemed, be glorified in body also !" 
But so the redemption would appear totally done with spiritually, and only remain to be 
completed corporally ; while, according to scriptural representation, it needs, as well for 
the spirit as for the whole man, constantly renewed repetition, 

$ [Leiblichkeit] 
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the psychical life of man, and as a member of the material world 
is exposed to its wild powers, so far rj afiaprla ditch iv rfj crap/cl. 
He wishes, therefore, to be redeemed, not from the body in itself 
(he longs rather to be clothed upon with the true heavenly body, 
2 Cor. v.), but only so to be redeemed from the mortal body, 
that is, the body subject to corruption, that the Spirit may give it 
life. (Comp. at Bom. viii. 1 1 .) Accordingly, it may clearly be 
perceived from this passage also, that Paul, as we already intimated, 
teaches the sinfulness of man's nature, and recognizes in him* 
the remains of the divine image, which restoring grace knits on to. 
Man is become by original sin no Tn/eO/xa cucadaprov, such as the 
evil spirits are ; but from the disobedient will of the ^x*?, mans 
corporeity is immediately become subject to the mere natural life 
and its rude powers,t hence by a reaction the irvedfia also is 
become grieved and hindered; howbeit the irvevfia has retained 
a certain light and grade of beneficial influences, whereby even in 
the heathen world phenomena relatively noble are bred. (Comp. 
at Kom. ii. 14, 15.) Meantime the natural life suffices not, the 
natural power of the will to boot, to do away with sin and rear true 
inward holiness, as the divine law requires ; man needs a Bedeemer, 
therefore, through whom his spirit may receive again the whole fulness 
of its original power, which hereupon first sanctifies the tyvyfj and 
glorifies at last the aco/jua also. As, therefore, the lusts of the flesh 
war from beneath against the 'tyvyj] ; so does the impulse of the 
spirit sanctify it from above; hence sanctification must, before all 
things, be directed to the crucifying of the flesh (Galat. v. 24 ; 1 
Cor. ix. 27), because the spirit comes to have dominion, when the 
predominance of the flesh is suppressed. But if sin were founded 
immediately in the irvev/ia ot'vovs, so that Paul might have said : 
afjuapTia oucel iv t$ irveufiaTi, atonement could then have been 
as little spoken of for men, as it is in the case of the evil spirits, for 

* [In ihm. There is no masculine word in the sentence to which ihm can relate. 
Perhaps it may he a misprint for ihr, t. «., der mcnschlichefi natur ; or the author may 
have put ihm to agree with dem memclwn, forgetting that this was not the expression 
which he had used. B.] 

+ Only, Holy Scripture certainly knows nothing of the heathen view of the body, as 
a prison of the soul ; it is rather a necessary organ to her of herself, wherefore, even 
upon the highest stage of perfection, the body again appears, only in glorified form. 
Without body, the state of the soul is an imperfect one. (Comp. upon the relation of 
the body to the soul, Seneca [epist. 65] who expresses himself thereon in a manner 
nearly approaching the Christian doctrine. 
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there had been no connecting point for grace in tfye inner man. Since, 
then, even with the regenerate man, the body of death and the old 
man is living still, he also has occasion to exclaim : rdkahrwpos 
iya> avOpayrro? ; more in a partial sense, however, the exclamation 
being here intended in its full compass, as liberation from the whole 
former state, and longing for a thoroughly new life, whose pro- 
perty the subsequent representation describes. (The expression rdk- 
ahrapos, from t\oo>, to suffer, and Tr&pos, a rock, a heavy stone, is 
very suitable for describing the hard pressure under which the man 
is suffering during the dominion of sin. It is found besides at 
Bev. iii. 17. The choice of the word pvo/uu is also very signifi- 
cant;* that powerful, energetic pulling-out lies in its meaning, 
which is looked for not from any circumstance, but from a person 
only, spiritually superior in might, therefore, rls jxe pwrerai.* That 
in the pvaerai, moreover, not merely the communication of a new 
principle of life, but the forgiveness of sins, atonement is intended, 
the expression /card/epifjui ovSev toi$ iv Xpurnp testifies. In the 
wosds, ifc rov acofiaTos rov davarov rovrov, the pronoun belongs 
to <ra>/iaTos, since it is placed according to the known Hebrew use 
where two substantives are connected, after. t) 

§ 12. OF THE EXPERIENCE OF REDEMPTION UNTIL THE PERFEC- 
TION OF THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 

(VII. 25— VIII. 17.) 

To the question uttered in ver. 24 : who shall redeem me ? the 

Apostle answers by a deep but eloquent silence. He points namely 

• 

• The whole expression : rfr fit fiuatTai, expresses, moreover, not merely the thought : 
who will at last sometime deliver me out of this cheerless state of conflict, but also the 
thought : who can. The feeling finds vent, that no human help avails anything here. 

t The HypaUage with pronouns in Greek is certainly unusual (comp. Winer's Or. p. 
519, and Meyer ad loc.); but the context speaks decidedly here for the adoption of a 
Hebrew idiom. (Comp. Gesenius Gr. p. 741.) For the thought, " body of this hitherto 
described death," does not suit the context, since Qdvarot last occurred at ver. 13, and 
the following description from ver. 14, contains no point at all, which could lead to the 
notion of death in a physical sense. The putting aufia Qaveh-ov together, however, 
suggests immediately the physical death, as the final expression of the corruption which 
has dominion of the whole man, 2&/ta rov davdrov cannot certainly be : body, which 
is the cause of Q&traTot, but it may be : body which bears in itself the nature of death, 
— vZfia 0*fjToj> [viii. 10]. The meaning "mass, whole," according to the analogy of 
ru is quite inapplicable here. 

R 
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by it to that invisible and unspeakable act of regeneration, when 
the man sees heaven open, and perceives the whisper of the Spirit, 
and therein the presence of God (1 Kings xix. 12), without know- 
ing whence the breathing cometh and whither it goeth (John hi. 
8.) To signify, however, that here the experience of redemption 
in his own heart is to be considered as attained, he utters his 
thanksgiving for this grace to the originator of the work of redemp- 
tion, God the Father, through Christ, whom he can now from his 
heart call his Lord.* With this experience an entirely altered 
state commences within the man, the nature of which the Apostle 
proceeds to describe, unto entire perfection, even of the body (viii. 
11.) While namely in the former state the divine law reflected 
itself indeed in the vovs and the wish was stirring hi the inner man , 
that hV could keep it, nay his joy in it notified itself, yet the main 
thing still was wanting, the Karepyd^eaOcu (vii. 18). The vovs 
could not in freedom serve the law of God,t the very inner man 
was taken prisoner by the resisting law of sin. But by experience 
of the redeeming power of Christ, whereby the vovs is strengthened, 
the man sees himself enabled, at least with the highest and noblest 
potency of his being, to serve the divine law, and thus we find no 
more in him the Oekew merely, but the KaT€pyd%€<r0cu also. 
Meantime the head only as it were is as yet lifted up from the 
raging sea, there is but the awoXurpaxTi^ tov irveBfiaTo? or vob$, 
to which afterwards, viii. 23, the anrdkuTpwru; tov crcofjuaro^ must 
join ; the <rdp^ t and the yfruxn necessarily to be considered as united 
with it, the whole inferior region of life therefore, remains yet sub- 
ject to the law of sin. Hence even in the regenerate the conflict lasts 
on, but it has lost its cheerless uniformity ; in the power of Christ 
he knows he shall usually conquer in this battle, and if he some- 
time full (in lesser things), he knows he shall soon get up again 

* Should the act of regeneration be supposed to have come to pass earlier, it would 
appear strange, that from ver. 9 to 25 the name of Christ should not occur; this just 
entirely agrees with our acceptation. 

f Stier erroneously understands this of a mere delight in the divine law in the thought 
of man, of equal signification with <rvi/f)da<r6at above ; it is, however, more than that, it 
is the doing of the law according to its inward sense, for in its coarser exterior the man 
may keep it even without grace. Such doing only can rightly be called dovXtvetv vo/xio 
Gtou, the douXiuuv vofitp dpapria* which happens merely with the <rdp£, is no doing 
of sin, but a mere remaining exposed to the motions of the sinful flesh, (comp. Galnt. v. 
17.; 
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( 1 John ii. 2) ; so that iipqvr) governs now in that higher sphere 
of human being, where once the contest was most violent, because 
there the opposition to sin revealed itself most determinedly. Ac- 
cordingly they, who belong, to Christ, are quit of the condemning 
conscience, since the living spirit of Christ has made them free from 
sin and death (viii. 1,2.) This new principle of life, however, is gra- 
dually to diffuse itself through the being of the man, until the yfrvxn* 
nay the aA/ia, is glorified by it, and Christ becomes the fyyf) for 
the whole man, that He may raise him up at the last day. (Comp. 
Rom. viii. 11, with John vi. 44, &c. At both passages my com- 
mentary may be consulted.) • 

Notwithstanding that a most simple consistency results from this 
conception of the passage, it has been mistaken by almost all the 
older and later expositors,* nay Beiche would have the whole of 
▼er. 25, which is so essential a member in the Apostle's descrip- 
tion* considered as a gloss. Most of the others refer the apa 
ovp to the whole description of vii. 14-24, — so that ver. 25 is to 
represent the same state, which that section describes, — and the apa 
ovp (viii. 1), either to ch. v., or even as Tholuck would, to ch. iii. 
If no other acceptation of the passage could be made good, I would 
rather with Beiche strike out the verse, than determine upon so 
forced an interpretation. Perhaps the false division of the chapters 
may have prevented the right sense of the words from being found, 
for it is indeed as improper as it can be. The seventh chapter 
ought surely to close with ver. 24, and all would then go on in 
connexion ; the strict particle of inference apa and the ydp fol- 
lowing at viii. 2, 3, on no account allows the thread of the discourse 
to be broken here. But what can have induced the expositors so 
with one voice to find the same thing in ver. 25, as is expressed 
vii. 14-24, while the words are so palpably a declaration of some- 
thing quite different ? It was believed that because the vo/ux; rov 
Qeov was spoken of above also (ver. 23), that the vot SovXevco 
vofMp Beov was identical with the awqSofiat, t$ vopxp rov Oeov 
(ver. 22), and again the BovXevco o-aptcl vofup dftaprla? identical 
with the before (ver. 15, 18, 23) described dominion of the vofio^ 
afjbaprtas. But that is clearly not the Apostle's meaning, t In the 

* Glockler only teems to have conceited it rightly ; he is, however, too brief in his 
explanation of the important words for his view to be clearly perceived. 

t It might be said, it is not: h cup}* tiovkiuti vofiw dfiaprin*, but iyu> ttj caput 

it 2 
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subject to the law of sin (vii. 25) ; it is assuredly right, that where 
sin is, condemnation is, and that even the regenerate, therefore, is 
in need of constant repetition of forgiveness of sins when trans- 
gressions occur,- he they in the eyes of men of ever so little import- 
ance. (1 John ii. 1.)* But as a tree once grafted is called a more 
generous one, although it may yet shoot water-sprouts below the 
graft, which may itself as yet be little developed ; so is the regene- 
rate man called perfect, pure, holy, without sin, free from all con- 
demnation, for the sake of the divinely pure nature of the new 
element that is come into him, although this element, whose 
new course of development is in itself,t may as yet be taken up 
with the first beginnings of this development (1 John ii. 13, 14), 
and at times be repressed by the stirring powers of the cdpl* . 
Thus the seeming contradiction is reconciled, that whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit 6in, because he can not sin, 
and yet sin still befals in the old man of the regenerate, which sin, 
because the old man is his, must be called his sin also. Nay, even 
if a regenerate roan falls away from faith, the regenerate man, as 
such, has not sinned, but the old man, again grown mighty by that 
man's fault, has again thrust out the germ of the new man from his 
nature. That the new man, however, the Christ in us, is not, even 
in the most advanced development of the regenerate, the ground of 
favour, but the token of it only, must ever be maintained, as he 
withdraws himself at times entirely from the man ; the ground of 
acceptance to favour with God is and remains the Christ for us. 
(As to the state of the text of viii. 1, the mistaken interpretation 
of vii. 25 could alone have suggested the alteration of the import - 

* Upon the sins of the regenerate, Luther thus aptly expresses himself: " If the rege- 
nerate bad no sin, he would not come so well off. For if I felt not sin, the evil life and 
conscience, I should never relish so the power of the divine Word." Sin itself must 
therefore be the means, for evermore urgently seeking the power of Christ It may be 
said that this is a dangerous doctrine, for so a man might make light of sin and abuse 
grace ! It is certainly possible ; but upon this possibility it has nevertheless seemed . 
good to God to free the faithful from the yoke of sin. Such knavery of sin, that makes 
an abuse of the holiest gift of God, must surely come to light. The truly regenerate, if 
he trace any sound of it in himself, will only so much the more zealously abhor sin ; if 
he did not so, he would be in process of apostacy from faith. The man who only' 
in self-deceit holds himself as regenerate, will, if uprightness be in him, thereby be 
frightened out of his error. The insincere hypocrite, however, who can calmly carry on 
suclTa wanton abuse, fancies indeed he can deceive God and man, but is properly only 
deceiving himself, and has his reward that way. 

* [Or— "which contains in itself his (i.e., the man's) now course of develop- 
ment." B.] 
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ant vvv into ovv. It is the very note of the new state of regeneration, 
and is entirely necessary here. On the contrary, the addition : fit) 
tcarct tropica ircpMraTOvtriv, aXXa Kara irvevfia, [the first half of 
which only is found in some critical authorities], is wanting in the 
best Codd. B.C.D.F.G., and betrays itself, moreover, so evidently 
as a gloss borrowed from ver. 4, in order to guard against a mis- 
conception of the ovSkv tcardtcpifia, that it is at all events to be 
struck out. The words are intended namely to attach a condition, and 
are to be translated : if so be they walk according to the Spirit, &c. 
For if they were merely to signify the oharacter of the regenerate, 
they would run : toiq 6v /caret aaptca Trepwrarovaw k. t. X.) 

Ver. 2. The following representation then describes, as is gene- 
rally acknowledged, the way and manner of the formation of the 
regenerate state. The man draws not himself, but a Power that 
makes free, that looses the bond, draws him from the aix/iaXayaia 
of sin (comp. vii. 23), namely 6 1/0/109 rov wvevpaTos T?}? ??»%. 
As- (John viii. 36) the Son appears as the only one who indeed 
makes free, so here also it is said : o 2/6/109 rov Trveufiaro^ iv 
Xpurnp 'Itfaoi) ffKevdepoaae fie. It is only that the contrast with 
the law of sin and of death proceeding from sin may stand more 
clearly to view, that Christ is here comprehended in the law of the 
spiflt of life founded by Him. For in the aorist rjXevdipwae is sig- 
nified here not the once- done act of Christ, but, as De Wette 
rightly observes, the laying hold of the work of Christ's redemption 
in faith. The possibility of this laying hold is, then, ver. 3, 
grounded on the act of Christ. Both life and death, however, are 
comprehended in their absoluteness, as Christ himself is called the 
Life and the Resurrection, being the conqueror of death. If, fur- 
ther, the name of a 1/6/109 is assigned to the irveDfui rfjs £a»/9, this is 
with regard to vii. 22, where the 1/6/109 rov Oeov was spoken of, 
and in contrast with the 2/6/109 rPj^ afiaprla*;. The expression has its 
inward truth ; the divine is in itself the legal,* only it so represents 
itself in Christ to man, that it brings with it the power to satisfy 
the very claims which it establishes. That the faithful, therefore, 
fulfil the law is not their own work (and consequently gives no 

* [Das Geselzmassige, that which is according to law.] The law, the inward impulse 
of the 8pirit, is to be holy and to make holy ; the law of the flesh is, to be unholy and to 
make unholy. Both lust constantly against each other (Galat. v. 17.) Comp. at iii. 
27, vofiox ti/« irfirretas. 
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merit) but God's work in them (Ephes. ii. 8-10) by His Spirit 
that giveth life. Whether, moreover, the expression 6 vofiux; rov 
TTvev/juiT&s rfc Jaw}? is construed like TrvevpwTO*; teal T179 ?ow/9, or 
as irvev/jutTos facnroiovvTos is essentially the same thing as far as 
regards the thought. For the Spirit is the true life, and, therefore, 
alone capable of imparting it, of animating death itself. . 

Ver. 3. The incapacity of the law (as a divine institution for sal- 
vation) to deliver man from sin, made, as Paul had set forth at 
large in the beginning of the Epistle, the other way necessary, 
namely, the sending of the Son of God in the flesh, to attack sin 
in its root. 

To aSvvarov is to be taken as absolute accusative, " touching the 
incapability of the law." — 'Ev a> = ^fcjfcQ, " in that, in as far as," 
of like signification with i<f>' cS, comp. at v. 12 (used also classi- 
cally, comp. Bernhardy's Syntax, p. 21 1). Thus iv $ is found, 
Heb. vi. 17, but not, as De Wette thinks, Heb. ii. 18, 1 Pet. ii. 
12, nor John xvi. 30 ;* in these passages it is the relative with the 
preposition. — The law might perhaps avail somewhat with the per- 
fect, but the sinfulness of human nature hinders its efficacy. (Comp. 
at vii. 12, 18.) 

In the description of the sending of the Son of God, all stress is 
laid upon the identity of the human nature, in which he appeared, 
with ours. The incapacity of the law, to bring forth true holiness, 
lay not in itself (vii. 12), but in corrupted human nature, which 
robbed the divine law of its strength (fia0kvei).\ Hence this sin- 
ful nature was to be in Christ's person destroyed in the divine 
judgment (jcarkicpwe ttjv d/Aaprlav iv rfj aapici). It seems re- 
markable, however, that the Apostle uses here the expression, irifi- 
yfroy; top kaxrrov vlov (vio$ is used in its strictly proper sense of the 
eternal, divine nature of the Son, and the greatness of God's love 
is intended to be set forth by the eairrov), iv ofAouo/jULTurapfcbs 
ajMaprlas, for by this the human nature of Christ himself seems to 
be described as sinful. But had Paul meant to say, that Christ's 
human nature (for aapf; signifies here, as Eom. i. 4, by synecdoche 

* [A wrong reference.] 

+ When Hebr. vii. 18, an doQivk* tcai &v<v<pi\iv of the law is spoken of, the expres- 
sion is not to be understood of the nature of the law but of its working, which is power, 
less on account of the sin of men. Therefore Paul calls it, Gal at. iii. 21, /*>) tuv&pewov 
%u.oTroiij<rai. 
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the whole humanity of spirit, soul, and body) was sinful, as fallen 
human nature is ; he must then have written iv crapfd dfjuipTia$, 
not iv ofjuoLcofiarc aaptcb? afjutprlas. Adam's nature, too, be- 
fore the fall, was the o/jlocco/ui of man's nature now ; he became not 
by the fall specifically another, the same man merely became cor- . 
rupt. Here it lay in the Apostle s course, to bring forward more 
immediately the affinity of Christ's nature with ours ; he is silent, 
therefore, upon the difference between them. This difference, how- 
ever, must be so conceived, that the Redeemer, certainly before the 
resurrection, wore no acofia tt}? oofi^, but a aSayya raireivdxrec^ 
(Phil. iii. 21), that was affected with an aaOeveta rr^ aapicos (2 
Cor. xiii. 4) ; but his humanity, notwithstanding, was free from 
positive sinfulness, as begotten of the Holy Ghost That aaOk- 
veta has then the aim, to mediate the possibility of temptation 
(comp. at Matt. iv. 1, &c), which our Lord had to suffer, in order 
to become the conqueror over evil (Heb. ii. 14, 17, 18, iv. 15). 
Thus the two equally necessary moments were united in Christ ; 
connection with mankind unto one true unity of life, and the ex- 
altation above mankind, that he might lift them out of their mi- 
sery. 

'Ofioiortfi is properly, analogously aS 07*07179, the being like, 
and 6/Aolwfia, the made like, an image. Paul uses it, however, also 
like ofjkouwp. So Rom. i. 23, v. 14, vi. 5, and, besides, Phil. ii. 7. 
James iii. 9, o/jloIgxtk is found. So also in the LXX., Gen. i. 20. 
Now* if the sinfulness of human nature were nothing but a mere 
deficiency, the filling of mankind with the life of the Son of God 
would have sufficed to scare it away. But since beside this deficiency 
in spiritual life there is a real disturbance of the harmony in the 
inner and outer man, more than the mere incarnation was requisite, 
namely the extirpation of the guilt and the restitution of the dis- 
turbed order by the founding of a centre, from which harmony 
might pour forth through all the spheres of life, even as from Adam 
disharmony had been diffused (comp. at Rom. v. 12, &c.). This 
thought however is not to be pressed upon the /cal tr€pl apapTtas, 
which words are rather to be connected with the preceding in the sim- 
ple ^sense, " on account of sin," " by reason of sin," as ground for 
the sending of the Son of God ; but it lies in the /care/cpive rrjv 
afuipriav ev rrj <rapicl.* There is no foundation whatever for finding 

• Neander (apost. Zeitalt. B. ii. *. 541, note), explains the tcartKpiv* ri)v ufxap- 
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in the irepl afrnpria^ a reference to the sacrifice of Christ's death, 
so that ajiaprla = q^ should mean sin-offering (comp. at % 
Cor. v. 21). The closing words of the verse, on the contrary, ex- 
press most decidedly the vicarious and atoning death of the Sa- 
. viour. For the /cari/cpwe evidently has retrospect to the ovSh/ 
Kardxpifia (viii. 1), so that the sense of the words is this : no 
Kard/epifAa falls on them, because He took it on Him ; He stands, 
therefore, in the stead of mankind, bears what should fall on them, 
and so effects all which the law could not effect, which all com- 
prises in itself the reconciliation of God. As therefore in the send- 
ing of the Son the love of God expressed itself, so in the giving of 
Him up His righteousness did, while the Son represents compassion, 
in that of His own accord He let Himself be sent and given up to 
death. Thus is the divine righteousness, as its nature requires, 
thoroughly satisfied, and at the same time a sinful world is saved 
by love. For the sin condemned in the death of Christ is not the 
sin of some, but the sin of the world, which the Lord bore in His 
flesh (ev r# craptci scil. avrov), so that the words are equal to 
the saying of Peter (1 Pet. ii. 24) : rei? a/ia-prta? rjfi&v avrbsavq- 
vey/cev kv t q> a&iiar l clvt o eirl to %vkov. How Christ's 
suffering and Christ's death can be the suffering and death of the 
collective whole (so far as they are one with Him in faith), became 
perceptible to us by the idea of the representation (comp at v. 12, 
&c), according to which Christ is not a man, but the man, the real 
comprisal of the totality, It is difficult, however, to suppose the 
sin of the collective race in the Holy One, so. that they could be 
condemned in Him ; for it may be conceived, bow the Redeemer 
could be the representative of the holy part of mankind, but it is 
not so clear, how He was able to represent the unholy also, which 
nevertheless seems to follow from that sentence. As this conside- 
ration was not entered into at the passage v. 12, &c., the following 
notice may perhaps help to remove the difficulty in making sych 
relation perceptible. As there is but one personality in the rege- 
nerate man, and yet this one person distinguishes in itself the old 
and new man, and at the same time acknowledges both as its own, 

riav by: " he took away sin, broke its power," and appeals to Johnxii. 3], xvi. 11, 
where, however, Kplvnv is quite properly condemn. Neander chooses this explanation, 
because he thinks that he must rrfer d&vvarov rov vofiov to the KaraKpivuv t^i/ 
a\iapriav, which is by no means necessary. 
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so Christ represented in the divine and human unity of His person 
the collective members of a race that form one whole. In this race 
the oppositions of the old and of the new man are set forth as ten- 
dencies of the good and of the evil, and so far then as Christ repre- 
sents the inseparable and indivisible sum, He represents also in 
Himself the tendency of sin. Spiritually, indeed, His holy Being 
was totally separate from sin, and even bodily he was connected 
with the world of sin but loosely, since the indwelling Spirit was 
ever raising even His a&fia, while yet His earthly sojourn lasted, 
from the raireivaxr^ of the natural life to the Bo^a of the divine ; 
but loose as this His bond with the sinful world was in itself, so inti- 
mate did it become through that love, that fills the foreign to it 
with its own being.* And in the power of this love the Lord iden- 
tified Himself essentially with sinful men, His relation being to 
them, as their new man to the old. As therefore the new man in 
the regenerate thrusts not from him the I, that still bears in it 
the old man, but even identifies himself essentially with it and 
bears all which the old man brings dragging after it ; neither did 
the Saviour in His sojourn upon earth thrust mankind from Him, 
for having in it still its old man, the evil tendency ; but He pene- 
trated even its inmost centre, identified Himself entirely with it, and 
though, indeed, he bore the whole pressure of the world's sin and 
all its consequences, even thereby He won His very adversaries, 
and so converted the whole into Himself. Whilst He then first 
became like mankind, afterwards mankind became like Him ! Ac- 
cordingly neither the taking upon Himself the sin of the world on 
the part of the Son, nor the laying of the sin upon the Son (as the 
Lamb of Sacrifice) on the part of the Father, is, consistently with 

v * The mystery of love, which allows a transition into a foreign being, and becomes 
like it, without giving up its own nature, is treated of at large by the Apostle Paul under 
the jf<7'tr« of marriage, especially Ephes. v. 25, &o. By the power of lore Christ became 
entirely as the sinful world, so that He, as Luther's expression is, could say with truth, 
" poor sinner that I am," and remained notwithstanding, by his nature, specifically se- 
parate from sin. He only changed with mankind, took their sin upon himself, and gave 
them His righteousness and holiness. The possibility of such an exchange becomes per- 
ceptible from the nature of evil. Christ could not love sinful humanity as His bride, 
if it were substantially sin; but as sin only cleaves to it, he loves the germ of the divine 
left in it. If now si a were a mere fxff 6v t it could not well be seen how the essential 
union with this divine germ of life could prepare suffering and death for Christ *, but if 
sin is taken to be real disturbance of the original harmony of life, such an union must 
necessarily have had as its consequence, that the Redeemer was smitten by the whole 
violence of that disharmony which sin had generated upon enrtli. 
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this representation, to be considered as a mere act of tbe will, which 
must always retain something arbitrary in it ; but as something 
given with the incarnation itself. Then has this event its analogy 
in every act of compassionate love. Whoever would help another 
panting under a heavy burden, must go under it and bear its whole 
pressure himself; or, to give an example from spiritual things, 
whoever would bring the salvation in Christ to the Negroes or any 
other rude people, must enter into their necessity, must bear all the 
burden of their corrupted sinful nature, must, as it were, first become 
like them, to form them like himself. Thus also does the Lord 
from heaven lower Himself into sinful humanity, and bears essen- 
tially its sin, with all its consequences, of which death is the heaviest. 

The reference of ver. 3 to the active obedience of Christ can 
.forcibly only be traced in the words. Tbe connection namely is 
simply this. What the law could not do, Christ can. The law 
was not able to take away the /carcucpifia, it served rather only to 
increase it; but Christ takes it away, in that He takes it upon Him- 
self; this comes to pass by the vicarious, atoning sacrifice of His 
death. It certainly implies as well, that Christ founded absolute 
righteousness, else the /carcucptfia would ever again have generated 
in man ; but that is not the chief thought here, it is in ver. 4 that the 
active obedience decidedly appears. The most that can be said is, 
that as it must constantly be affirmed of the life of Christ, that pas- 
sive and active obedience every moment penetrate each other in 
Him, so even here His surrender into death presupposes the high- 
est activity. There is no necessity for supplying dvrov exactly at 
iv rfj crap/cl, but certainly t&v avOpdyrrwv ovaav ought not to be 
supplied. The expression embraces rather the flesh of Christ and 
of men together. He represented the totality ; what therefore came 
to pass in Him, was essentially the event also to all. However, 
the prevailing idea requires, that the, sentence should immediately 
be understood as completed thus : 0eo? tcaretcpLve ttjv aputprlav 
avOpamav iv aap/cl Xptorov. 

Ver. 4. Now immediately next in order to the description of the 
way of God in sending Christ follows the delineation of the efficacy 
of Christ ; what the law could not, the gospel is able to do, in that 
it oondemns sin, namely, to call forth in man the state of true ho- 
liness. Evidently, then, it is not according to the context the Apos- 
tle's meaning, that this state is the condition of partaking in Christ's 
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word, but the consequence. He presupposes already the trepvira- 
reiv Kara irvevfjba, and this again the experience of the redeeming 
power of Christ (vii. 25). But so surely asthe Catholic acceptation 
is wrong, as surely is the exaggeration of the Evangelical interpreta- 
tion to be rejected, according to which sanctification is considered 
as quite parted from the forgiveness of sins. According to the 
genuine doctrine of the Reformers, which rests upon this apostolic 
passage, sanctification of life necessarily (although at first in germ 
only) comes with the appropriation of Christ's work, not however as 
stated condition, but rather as consequence of the forgiveness im- 
parted in free grace without condition. 

The 7r\i]p(00jj iv rjfitv distinctly indicates, that sanctification of 
life is none of man's own work, but that God in Christ perfects it 
in man ; hence 6Y avrov only need be supplied. We do not fulfil 
the law, but the work of Christ is our work ; by His Spirit He im- 
parts His righteousness and holiness unto us. The perfection of 
every individual therefore in Christ's life is to be considered as al* 
ready completed, entirely according to viii. 30 ; as in His death the 
sin of every individual appears condemned. The expression hucal* 
a>fia rod vofjiov comprises all, which the law can in any respect what- 
ever require; it is the absolute Si/caioavvr) considered as command of 
God. The addition rok fxrj Kara crap ah tc. r. X. is to define the 
17/m? more nearly, so that the sense is : the effect of Christ's ap- 
pearing applies to those only who walk after the Spirit, have there- 
fore experienced in themselves, vii. 25. Christ's work indeed is 
reckoned for all, but it first reveals itself in its sanctifying effioacy, 
when the man appropriates it personally. 

Vers. 5, 6. This state of Kara trvev/ui rreptirartlv Paul now 
describes more nearly by its contrast. It is that, namely, in which 
the believer tarries* here below, until his bodily glorification (viii- 
1 J ), for if the state be capable of a heightening in itself, yet man 
can never get beyond it in this earthly life. Its proper character, 
however, is best perceived by the /caret, aap/ca irepnrarelv = ret rip; 
aapKO? <f>poveiv, = <j>p6vt)/ia rfc crap /cos, = iv aapxl elvai (ver, 
9), and = Kara aap/ca tfav (ver. 12). All this is consequent on 
/caret aap/ca ehat, which expression is of like signification with 
yeyewTjjievov i/c rip aap/ccs (John iii. 6). The Apostle, certainly , 

m 
. * [Ps. xxvii. 15, 10, Prayer-book version.] 
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would have no life of vice to be understood by this ; but the very 
state described vii. 14-24, in which the 1/01/9 is taken captive by 
the law of sin in the adp% . To this the ou& yip Suvarai (viii. 7), 
in connection with the aSuparov tov vSfiov (viii. 3), most distinctly 
points. But then the irepLirarelv /caret Trvevpu = <f>poveiv ra tov 
TrvevfuiTos = <t>p6v7]fia tov irvevfLaTos = iv irvevfiaTi elvai (ver. 
9), and = irvevyjvn arfe<r0cu (ver. 14), (all this is consequent on 
xara irvevpa elvaL, which expression is of like signification with 
yeyevprjfjLevov itc tov TrvevpaTos, John iii. 6) is the very state de- 
scribed vii. 25, in which the vov? can serve the divine law, and the 
adpZ only remains subjected to the law of sin. The walking after 
the Spirit does not, therefore, exclude attacks on the part of sin, 
temptations of the flesh, even single smaller transgressions are not 
therdby denied ( 1 Johto ii. 1 ) ; but the direction of the whole inner 
man to God and the victory over sin essentially and in the whole 
is thereby asserted.. The advance in the new man, the development 
in the walking in the Spirit, is altogether not to be considered as a 
gradual transition of the old man into the new, or as a constantly 
progressing conversion of the former into the latter ; but as in the 
sum of mankind, the tares are developed beside the wheat, and 
good and evif come to their full in parallel rows, so does the old 
man continue to the last beside the new man ; and it may not be 
that, the further the spiritual development advanoes, so much the 
nearer an approximation takes place between them, but the reverse ; 
as spirit and flesh lust continually against each other, so must the 
Christ in us lust more and more against the old Adam. The right 
conception of this relation is, therefore, of the highest importance, 
because, according to the light in which the regenerate man beholds 
it in himself, his whole effort at sanctification is formed. If he 
seeks gradually to improve the old man in him, and to wash it 
clean, he not only undertakes a labour utterly in vain, but he is 
also in constant danger of falling back under the law, as it hap- 
pened to the Galatians ; nay, this very striving is properly the re- 
treat already beginning. The old man cannot be sanctified, but he 
must be crucified, that is, be given unto death in self-denial.* 

• In this spiritual death of the old man the law of the Old Testament keeps its full 
right, when it requires the death of the sinner. But the gracious and righteous Ood so 
fulfils His strict justice, that he makes life itself the killer, so that be who dies in the 
old man first finds in this ver}' death the true life. 
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From the Spirit, therefore, a constant war must be kept up against 
the flesh and its lusts. This conflict, however, is but the negative 
side in the life of the regenerate ; the positive activity that- furthers 
his new life is the constant keeping up of intercourse with the ori- 
ginator and the abiding well-spring of this new life. Thereby he 
receives on and on the irvevfui from above, and the man bom of 
grace lives and grows, too, on and on, in grace and by grace, So 
the man shares rightly law and gospel ; the new man lives in the 
gospel, the sharpest law is given to the old man by the new, and 
the man is not without law by not being under the law, but is liv- 
ing with the law of God, of which, certainly, the old man only is 
in need, for the new man has it in his very nature, he can not sin 
( 1 John iii. 9), as little as the sun can darken. Regarded from a 
human point of view, moreover, the possibility of apostacy remains 
still for every regenerate man upon every standard of development, 
even upon the highest, that is, that the new man maybe thrust 
aside by the old ; but just as decidedly we must say, tlM, regarded 
from the divine point of view, it is impossible for the elect of 
God to be overpowered by sin. Were it possible, namely, with 
onj, it would be so with all, and then God's plans would be depen- 
dent upon mans fidelity ; it might happen, that the whole world 
fell away. This is, of course, inconceivable, and impossible (Matt, 
xxiv. 24) ! Hence, as in Christ's temptation, freedom and neces- 
sity penetrate each other in the regenerate ; their relation will be 
treated more at large at chap. ix. and xi. 

In the <f)pov€lp, <f>povr)fia, the constant direction of the whole in- 
ward being towards something is expressed ; this alone determines 
the true constitution of the man. (Comp. my opusc. theol. pag. 
159.) At viii. C, comp. the parallel, vi. 23, where tp*r\ stands alone, 
while here itp^vrj is united with it. 

Vers. 6-8. The reason why carnal mindedness works death, is 
no other than this ; because this disposition separates from God 
(the Fountain of Life). That which is akin to Him alone can please 
the Holy One, but the carnal mind is unable to generate anything 
well-pleasing to God ; even its good works are an abomination to 
Him, because they come from impure, selfish motives. No one, how- 
ever, can set himself free from himself, a higher love must come, that 
attracts him more than his own I. The notion of fyQpa must not 
be softened. The carnal man hates God, for he sees in Him the 
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robber only of his lust ; and God hates him according to His holi- 
ness ; the two are thoroughly and irreconcileably against each other. 
But so God hates not man as such, He loves him rather, but He 
hates the sin in him. This holy hate passes to the regenerate ; he 
hates in himself and others sin and carnal mindedness, without 
hating men. 

The inability in the vow to submit to the divine law (viii. 3), is 
the cause of the conflict (vii. 23), and so of the want of peace. The 
ability to fulfil the law (viii. 4) God is well pleased in, as His own 
work, and it gives the soul the taste of peace with God. Ver. 8, Se 
forms no antithesis, but only carries on the same thought. 

Ver. 9. Here then the Apostle makes the transition to his 
readers, whom he naturally treats as regenerate, who walk after the 
Spirit. For if hirep seems to express a doubt, it is only seeming, 
as it is not to be construed here like si moda, but as siquidem, as 
sure and certain presupposition. (Comp. thereon Hartung's Par- 
tikellehre, Tart i. p. 327, &c., 344, &c , where nrkp in its relation 
to 7^ in its fundamental meaning is excellently displayed.) The 
Being of the Spirit in the believer is conceived as an oucelv of Him, 
like vii. 18, where the oucelv of sin in the flesh was spoken of. T^he 
divine Spirit dwells, of course, in that part of human nature most 
kindred to Him, in the irpev/ui or vovs. The oiiceZv, however, is 
opposed to that fleeting passage and breathing- through of the Spirit, 
as it appears in the O. T. in the prophets, for which the word <f>£p- 
ecrdat, is used (2 Pet. i. 21), as contrast to the &yeadcu of the N. 
T. (ver. 14, Galat v. 18), by which the constant, unbroken opera- 
tion of the indwelling Spirit is signified, the life of Christ in us, 
Galat. ii. 20. The Sctceiv is therefore like the phreiv of John 
(comp. at John i. 33, in the comm.) and the fyeiv irvedjia, which 
occurs in the verse before us. In the latter expression, the man 
appears as though he were the possessor and governor of the 
Spirit, that yet, however, possesses him, and governs his inmost 
being, by which idea the eartv avrov at the end of the verse 
is to be explained ; to be Christ's, namely, is to be a member 
of Him, to be governed, guided by Him. The opposite would 
be Iwai huiftoXov, comp. at John viii. 44. But in fact the man 
also possesses the Spirit within him (as the husband indeed is 
the lord of the wife, but yet the wife also possesses the husband), 
in so far, namely, as he may drive Him away by unfaithfulness, nay 
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in so far as he has the privilege of conducting this Spirit according 
to the intended aim (1 Cor. xiv. 32^ The words it 8e ti<? m/evfia 
Xpurrov ou/c fyu point to this possibility of apostacy, for the 
question here cannot be of entire unbelievers ; either therefore the 
recreant must be meant, or at least those who are in conflict indeed 
against sin, but have not yet experienced the redeeming power of 
Christ (vii. £5). At all events the words are to contain the warn- 
ing, that the benefits of Christ are then only to be appropriated 
when a man is conscious by faith, and the Spirit received in faith, 
of being a member in the body of Christ. The possession of this 
Spirit of Christ, however, is naturally not to be measured according 
to the mete feeling (the agreeable sensation of the nearness of God, 
of comfort, of spiritual joy), for this is too fleeting, and the state 
of grace may be entirely unimpaired, even in great barrenness and 
dryness,* nay, in the progress of the inward life, the sweet sensa- 
tions of the first young love are almost ever disappearing, but ac- 
cording to its real effects and fruits. If the man observes not 
these in himself, and temptations at the same time increase and 
strengthen, then at all events he is in a suspicious, assaulted state. 

.It is to be observed that the Apostle, from ver. 8-11, uses Bi 
six times one after the other. The expressions irvevfjui Oeov 
and Xpurrov alternate (comp., besides, ver. 11, 14); irveOpa 
Jpyiov might have been said (comp. ver. 16). For Father, Son, " 
and Spirit are One,f although not 1 One Person ;% "I am in the 
Father and the Father is in me," saith the Lord. (Comp. the 
Commentary at John x. 30, xiv. 10.) The background of the 
whole representation before the soul of the Apostle is, that who- 
soever is not Christ's belongs to the kingdom of darkness. Inde- 
pendent man cannot be, according to his whole constitution ; he 
cannot stand between light and darkness ; he m>*st ever incline to 
the one or the other. (Comp. at John viii. 44 

Ver. 10, 11. The Apostle, in a conclusion, ' its at last to the 
highest stage of the perfection of the individual *.fe, to the glorifi- 
cation of the body. As it was said in Paradise, " if thou eatest of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt surely die," so 
does the enjoyment of the true tree * f life, of Christ, bring again to 
perfect life, even of the body.§ This passage has its commentary 

• [Pe. briii. 2, P. B. version.] [> Eins, Jfv.] { [Ewer, «Is.] 

S [Leiblichkeit.] De Wette's remark ad loc. is pertinent : " An inward bodily-tpi- 
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in John vi., where Christ represents himself as the tpvi\ in all re- 
spects, even of the body- Whatever, therefore, at the transition 
into the state of regeneration (vii. 25) was left behind, the Sovkev- 
eiv rr) capfcl vbfMp afiaprtas, is here likewise considered as over- 
come; even the body has experience of redemption (viii. 23). 
As a&fia stands here instead of the former adp^ t it is clear that 
the Apostle means decidedly the material side of human existence, 
naturally however in union with the whole psychical Hfe, without 
which there is neither a&jia nor <r&p%, but tcpias. But if the a&fia 
is here called ve/epov, it is self-evident that this expression is not to 
signify absolute deadness, for it is intended to describe the very 
living body in its natural constitution ; it is to be taken rather as 
dfiaprca v€Kpd f vii.»8. The dfutprla is called dead, because it does 
not yet express and make itself known in its true nature, so neither 
does the body, which, according to its original destination, is some- 
thing far more glorious than it now appears. Hence it cannot be 
said that vetcpos is = 0vr)7o<i ; the latter expression is used in its 
proper physical sense, according to which the living only can be 
mortal ; but the former is used in a figurative sense. Therefore 
the passage would be entirely perverted, if, instead of vetcpov, Bvrj- 
tov should be put. For this sinful state certainly the deadness of 
the body is so far good, as it lessens the susceptibility for the dis- 
turbing and painful impressions of the outward world (wherefores 
the nobler bodily nature of Christ must have enhanced His suffer- 
ing), but it remains still a most imperfect state, which must be 
overcome. Sure pledge then for the glorification of a man's own 
body is given by the consciousness of that awakening power dwell- 
ing in the Spirit of God, which has verified itself in the waking of 
Christ from the dfead. It may yet be remarked, that the Apostle 
represents the resurrection as though it were merely something im- 
parted to the holy, as though there were no resurrection of the 
wicked. It might certainly be said here, that Paul is treating only 
of the course of the development of the faithful, that the wicked are 

ritual process is here spoken of, not an event occurring from without, as the resurrec- 
tion is usually understood." Even so ; without this conception the scriptural doctrine 
of the bodily glorification, which is constantly represented as going on already here be- 
low (comp. especially at 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11), would be thoroughly unintelligible. But this 
life of bodily glorification forming itself in gradual process, comes in many as if by a 
flash of lightning, at once into appearance (1 Cor. xv. 52), and so is the resurrection of 
the dead represented. 
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out of the question ; but by the similar representation, 1 Cor. xv. 
22, where the glance of the Apostle seems to comprehend all men, 
and by the circumstance, that he never makes mention of the re- 
surrection of the wicked, and once only of eternal damnation (2 
Thess. i. 9), the matter becomes more difficult. The difficulty 
however must be reserved for further discussion at the passage ad- 
duced from the Epistle to the C^inthians. 

Upon the doctrine of the glorified body comp. more particularly 
at 1 Cor. xv., 2 Cor. v. It was preliminarily spoken of at John 
vi., and at the history of the resurrection. By the readings §Si/, 
(#, the contrast to vetcpov is intended to be more distinctly shewn ; 
for that very reason, however, fowy is surely the original reading. 
AC a/utpria? and But SttccuoovvT)? might have been said ; but the 
accusative brings forward not so much the means as the presence, 
" on account of the sin present in the body, on account of the 
righteousness communicated by the vovs'' — Aucatoavvri is here also 
the state of huccuov elvai> the St/eauodijvai. — Zcocnroielv is used of 
the bodily awakening according to 1 Cor. xv. 22. At the close of 
ver. 11, also, the text. rec. has the lighter reading of Sict, c. genit. 
D.E.F.G., however, several translations, and many of the Fathers, 
have the accusative. Lachmann has decided on the usual reading, 
as Enapp has ; Griesbach, Koppe, Buckert, Beiche, on the other 
hand, decide for the accusative. This I too hold as more appro- 
priate, but not so much because I consider, as Beiche does, that 
the genitive has arisen from dogmatic principles (in order to repre- 
sent the Holy Ghost as operating more independently), but simply 
for the sake of the context, in connection with the stronger critical 
authorities, and because by taking the genitive the sense appears 
lightened. The accusative represents the indwelling of the Spirit 
as pledge of the glorification which shall be of the body ; and that 
enters best into the train of Pauls ideas. 'EvotKeco is found be- 
sides at 2 Cor. vi. 16, Col. iii. 16, of the spiritual penetrating of 
the human spirit by the divine. All the material is here naturally 
to be excluded, but the real nevertheless to be maintained ; such 
expressions are not to be reduced to mere Oriental phrases, since 
they have life and being. As surely as the spirit is immaterial, yet 
really dwells in the material body, so surely does the Divine Spirit 
penetrate and unite with the human, without annulling His es- 
sence, or confounding His inward laws ; for the human spirit is the 
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very organ for the divine, and that is a perverse state (sin) if He is 
not working in it. We have too little knowledge of the substance 
of the spirit to get a clear insight into such penetration of spirit by 
Spirit, meanwhile nature offers analogies not to be rejected in the 
material, for instance, the penetration of electric or magnetic 
streams. 

Ver. 12, 13. These verses seem to interrupt the chain of the dis- 
course, which proceeds again, in strict connection with the forego- 
ing part, at ver. 14. They give the impression of an onset to a 
paranesis, which is not completely carried out. A very strict con- 
nection, however, might result, if the fieXXere atroOvri<TKeiv and 
$<T€<r0€ were only definitely referred to the glorification of the 
body, so that the sense would be formed as follows : " Since such 
glory (of bodily glorification) awaits us, we are so much the more 
obliged to live according to the spirit, that we may not lose such 
glorification, but receive it.'' Then " the mortifying the deeds of 
the body " would very fitly denote the advancing bodily sanctifica- 
tion, which is considered as means to bodily glorification. And in 
the dying and living not merely the general states of misery and 
happiness would be indicated (which, according to the special glo- 
rification of the body, would be something very feeble), but the ob- 
taining and losing this grace of bodily glorification be made pro- 
minent. Now that tflv should signify glorification, can make no 
difficulty, for this is in fact the summit of life, and therefore, at 
John vi. 40, and frequently, fow^ awxvuov e%eiv is used in equal 
signification with the capaoity of being raised up at the last day. 
It might however appear more difficult, that fiiKKere airodvyr/ceiv 
should lie : " Ye will not obtain the resurrection." Notwithstand- 
ing if it be considered, that at John vi. 50, /xj) anroOavelv also is 
used in equal signification with the avdcnaa^ iv ry io^arp 
fjfiepa, consequently, that dying is taken equal to not attaining to 
the resurrection, and that, further, the Apostle supposed the time 
of our Lords coming again to be near, and was hoping still to be 
while in the body clothed upon (2 Cor. v. 2, &c.) ; then the bodily 
dying of the carnal may, without hesitation, be taken synonymously 
with the loss of bodily glorification, and it cannot here be con- 
ceived otherwise, if a strict connection is to unite this verse with 
what precedes and follows. The mere general observation, that 
those who walk after the flesh die, would be, according to the spe- 
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cial thoughts immediately preceding and following, altogether too 
feeble, and nothing but a repetition of what was said at viii. 6, &c. 

Comp. upon ofeikeny; at i. 14. The condition of debtors has 
reference to the union entered into with Christ. (Comp. vi. 18.) 
The Trpagew denotes here the individual sinful tendencies of the old 
man, his members as it were, which must be crucified (Gal. v. 24). 
The life of the regenerate, therefore, as already observed, is to be a 
gradual crucifying of the old man, not a bettering of it*; the holy, 
but granted life, is in the new man only. So the man becomes 
perfect, and yet continues poor in humility, for what he has is God s 
work, not his property. The reading crap/cos is seemingly more 
conformable to usage than <ra>/un*09, but on that very account it is 
certainly a mere correction. Paul uses <r&/ui also in such combi- 
nations ; comp. vii. 24. 

Vers. 14, 15. Most unconstrainedly now, after the proposed 
acceptation of the words of the preceding verse, the subject con- 
tinues. The mortifying of the deeds of the flesh is a being led by 
the Spirit, and therefore not (like the former striving described 
vii. 14-24) an anxious task of law, but a working in joyous spirit, 
as if owning the cause, as the sons of the house work for them- 
selves in their Father's business. We do not deny ourselves, in 
order to be saved thereby, but because we are saved in hope by 
grace. The communion in the pains of the Son of God tear 
tfrxfl** figures then, too, the communion in His glory, that is, 
in the entire perfection, the glorification even of the body (viii. 1 7- 
23.) Those who are born of the flesh are flesh, those born of the 
Spirit are spirit (John iii. 6.) All irvevfjuiTucol therefore, in the true 
sense of the word, are children of God, of the absolute mevpa (John 
iv. 24.) Thus Paul arrives quite consistently at the idea of viol 
Seov, which he maintains as the thread of his argument until ver- 
17, and still pursues in the following weighty section (from viii. 18.) 
The &y€o-0ai irvevpam Oeov, accordingly, is not to be understood 
of the influence of a foreign power, giving as it were its impulse 
from without, but it is to be considered as the element of life, 
as deciding the tone of character and being, so that the Spirit of 
God generates also, where He works, a higher, heavenly conscious- 
ness, a man of God, a son of God.* This sonship of God, how- 

* Comp. as parallel the expression of Olympiodor (Comm. in Plat. Alcib. p. 123, edit. 
Creuzer) : KpttTrov rd Btodt* Ay«r0at, fl v</>' iavrov. 
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ever, men receive merely as one derived from the original Son, the 
Logos, the fiovoyevrj? and TrpayroTo/co? (viii. 29.) The difference 
of &yea-0€u (Galat. v. 18) and <f>£pecr6ai (2 Pet. i. 21) was spoken 
of above at ver. 9. But here Paul is not contrasting the abiding 
of the Spirit's operation in the N. T. to its alternation in the Old, 
but bondage to freedom or sonsbip. In the 0. T., namely, God 
meets man as the holy, righteous principle, foreign to the sinner, 
living outward to mankind, opposing to him His strict require- 
ments and awakening the <f>6/3o<; rod Qeov, the beginning of 
Wisdom (Ps. cxi 10) ; in the N. T., on the contrary, God appears 
in Christ most intimately connected and allied with mankind, 
awakening therefore that love, which in its perfection drives away 
all fear (1 John iv. 18), and not only requires, but gives also what it 
requires. But God gives nothing of less value than His own 
being and nature, because nothing is enough for Him, but Him- 
self ; therefore is the state of freedom in love identical with son- 
ship. As spirit born of Spirit, therefore, the faithful of the N. T. 
are greater than the greatest, that are born of women (Matt. xi. 1 1), 
children, namely, of the heavenly mother, the Jerusalem above 
(Galat. iv. 26.) 

Upon vto9 Geov comp. the observations at Luke i. 35. The 
phrase differs from ritcvov (ver. xvi. 21) only by expressing 
more exactly the developed consciousness of being a son, while 
ritcvov denotes only the origin itself. The latter name, therefore, 
does not occur as applied to Christ. The poor reduction of the 
state of being God's children to the favourable inclination of God 
towards the faithful is thoroughly untenable ; such inclination is to 
be considered as mere consequence of the essential transformation, 
the birth from the Spirit ; God loves the faithful, because He has 
made them accepted in the Beloved (Ephes. i. 6.) 'Ew arydirqv 
should be contrasted to in <f>6fiov, but the saying Abba is to be 
construed as the very expression of love. The reading BeiXiaz 
came perhaps into the text merely from the parallel of 2 Tim. i. 7, 
where irvedfui SeOuas is opposed to the irvevpa Bwo/iew kcl\ 
arydirrp;. IldTuv is to be connected with ek <fx>f3ov, the omission 
of the word in some unimportant Codd. arises perhaps from the 
false application of it to iXdfiere, which must have made irakiv 
appear strange, because no actual communication of the Spirit is 
spoken of in the O. T. The word vio0€<rla is used only by Paul 
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(Rom. viii. 23, ix. 4 ; Galat. iv. 5 ; Ephes. i. 5.) It signifies 
acceptance to the state of children, and presupposes, therefore, that 
those accepted had not been children. Hence it is clear that the 
expression has no reference to physical existence, by which all 
natural men also are children of God, but to the inward life only. 
In reference to this, natural men are without God in the world, 
strangers and enemies to Him (Ephes. ii. 12) ; in Christ they are 
first ordained to the state of children (Ephes. i. 6.) The expres- 
sion of a child's consciousness is the cry of Abba, which naturally 
is only to be understood of the true expression of the inward life. 
y Af}/3a, NaN> Chald. form of ^. The 6 warnp is the Hebrew 
vocative, wherefore the conjecture, b irartfp, is untenable. The 
ohoice of the Chaldaic word is not to be referred to the prayer of 
Christ (Mr. xiv. 36), as Reiche thinks, nor with Winer (at Galat. 
iv. 6), to be explained from the circumstance that well-known 
prayers of the Jews began so ; but to be derived from the form of 
the word. Abba, like papa, can be spoken by the mouth even of 
the babbling child, and properly, therefore, characterizes genuine 
child-like disposition and manner. 

Ver. 16. In this state of being children, then, the witness of our 
own spirit with that of the divine Spirit penetrate each other in a 
peculiar manner. The one that properly gives witness in this 
testimonium spiritus is the divine Spirit ; the human spirit is more 
the receiver of the witness from Him, as it is said : Spirit wit- 
nessed that Spirit is truth (1 John v. 6) ; that is, the Spirit needs 
no witness but Himself for His truth, He has it wholly in Him- 
self; as the light is not and cannot be testified by ought but by 
itself. But as the physical light needs an eye, a faculty of recep- 
tivity, in order to be perceived, and as this is itself light, so is the 
spiritual light, the vov? (the human irvedfjui) the eye for the divine 
Spirit. It was observed before (at ver. 9) that this witness of the 
Spirit is not to be placed merely in the feeling (1 John iii. 19), but 
His whole inward and outward efficacy must be taken together ; 
for instance, His comfort, His incitement to prayer, His censure 
of sin, His impulse to works of love, to witness before the world, 
and such like more. Upon the foundation of this immediate 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, all tJie regenerate mans conviction 
of Christ and His work finally rests. For the faith in the Scrip- 
ture itself has its basis upon this experience of the divinity of the 
principle which it promises, and which flows into the believer 
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robber only of his lust ; and God hates him according to His holi- 
ness ; the two are thoroughly and irreconcileably against each other. 
But so God hates not man as such, He loves biro rather, but He 
hates the sin in him. This holy bate passes to the regenerate ; he 
hates in himself and others sin and carnal mindedness, without 
hating men. 

The inability in the 1/0O9 to submit to the divine law (viii. 3), is 
the cause of the conflict (vii. 23), and so of the want of peace. The 
ability to fulfil the law (viii. 4) God is well pleased in, as His own 
work, and it gives the soul the taste of peace with God. Ver. 8, Be 
forms no antithesis, but only carries on the same thought. 

Ver. 9. Here then the Apostle makes the transition to his 
readers, whom he naturally treats as regenerate, who walk after the 
Spirit. For if hirep seems to express a doubt, it is only seeming, 
as it is not to be construed here like si moda, but as siquidem, as 
sure and certain presupposition. (Comp. thereon Hartung's Par- 
tikellebre, Tart i. p. 327, &c., 344, &c , where nrip in its relation 
to ye in its fundamental meaning is excellently displayed.) The 
Being of the Spirit in the believer is conceived as an ditcelv of Him, 
like vii. 18, where the oitcelv of sin in the flesh was spoken of. Xhe 
divine Spirit dwells, of course, in that part of human nature most 
kindred to Him, in the irveOfjua or vov?. The oueew, however, is 
opposed to that fleeting passage and breathing- through of the Spirit, 
as it appears in the 0. T. in the prophets, for which the word <f>£p- 
ecrdai is used (2 Pet. i. 21), as contrast to the wyeaOav of the N. 
T. (ver. 14, Galat. v. 18), by which the constant, unbroken opera- 
tion of the indwelling Spirit is signified, the life of Christ in us, 
Galat. ii. 20. The Stfceiv is therefore like the fiiveiv of John 
(comp. at John i. 33, in the comm.) and the fyew Trvev/jm, which 
occurs in the verse before us. In the latter expression, the man 
appears as though he were the possessor and governor of the 
Spirit, that yet, however, possesses him, and governs his inmost 
being, by which idea the eariv avrav at the end of the verse 
is to be explained ; to be Christ's, namely, is to be a member 
of Him, to be governed, guided by Him. The opposite would 
be itvai StaftoXov, comp. at John viii. 44. But in fact the man 
also possesses the Spirit within him (as the husband indeed is 
the lord of the wife, but yet the wife also possesses the husband), 
in so far, namely, as he may drive Him away by unfaithfulness, nay 
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in so far as he has the privilege of conducting this Spirit according 
to the intended aim (1 Cor. xiv. 32^ The words iv Si tw irvevfia 
Xpurrov ovk kyek point to this possibility of apostacy, for the 
question here cannot be of entire unbelievers ; either therefore the 
recreant must be meant, or at least those who are in conflict indeed 
against sin, but have not yet experienced .the redeeming power of 
Christ (vii. 25). At all events the words are to contain the warn- 
ing, that the benefits of Christ aTe then only to be appropriated 
when a man is conscious by faith, and the Spirit received in faith, 
of being a member in the body of Christ. The possession of this 
Spirit of Christ, however, is naturally not to be measured according 
to the mere feeling (the agreeable sensation of the nearness of God, 
of comfort, of spiritual joy), for this is too flepting, and the state 
of grace may be entirely unimpaired, even in great barrenness and 
dryness,* nay, in the progress of the inward life, the sweet sensa- 
tions of the first young love are almost ever disappearing, but ac- 
cording to its real effects and fruits. If the man observes not 
these in himself, and temptations at the same time increase and 
strengthen, then at all events he is in a suspicious, assaulted state. 

.It is to be observed that the Apostle, from ver. 8-11, uses he 
six timed one after the other. The expressions irvev/ui Beov 
and XpurroO alternate (comp., besides, ver. 11, 14); mcO/ia 
Jbynv might have been said (comp. ver. 16). For Father, Son, 
and Spirit are One,f although not' One Person ;% "I am in the 
Father and the Father is in me," saith the Lord. (Comp. the 
Commentary at John x. 30, xiv. 10.) The background of the 
whole representation before the soul of the Apostle is, that who- 
soever is not Christ's belongs to the kingdom of darkness. Inde- 
pendent man cannot be, according to his whole constitution ; he 
cannot stand between light and darkness ; he must ever incline to 
the one or the other. (Comp. at Jt/hn viii. 44.) 

Ver. 10, 11. The Apostle, in a conclusion, points at last to the 
highest stage of the perfection of the individual life, to the glorifi- 
cation of the body. As it was said in Paradise, " if thou eatest of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt surely die," so 
does the enjoyment of the true tree * f life, of Christ, bring again to 
perfect life, even of the body.§ This passage has its commentary 

• [Ps. briii. 2, P. B. version.] [> Eins, Sfv.] J \_Einer, •!«.] 

$ [Leiblicbkeit.] De Wette's remark ad loc. is pertinent : " An inward bodily-tpi- 
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in John vi., where Christ represents himself as the £ow; in all re- 
spects, even of the body. Whatever, therefore, at the transition 
into the state of regeneration (vii. 25) was left behind, the Sot/XeiJ- 
eiv rr) aapfd vo/jup a/iapTlas, is here likewise considered as over- 
come; even the body has experience of redemption (viii. 23). 
As tr&fia stands here instead of the former <Tap% , it is clear that 
the Apostle means decidedly the material side of human existence, 
naturally however in union with the whole psychical life, without 
which there is neither c&fia nor <rdpl*, but /cpias. But if the a&fia 
is here called ve/cpov, it is self-evident that this expression is not to 
signify absolute deadness, for it is intended to describe the very 
living body in its natural constitution ; it is to be taken rather as 
afiaprla vetcpd, vii. # 8. The dfiaprla is called dead, because it does 
not yet express and make itself known in its true nature, so neither 
does the body, which, according to its original destination, is some- 
thing far more glorious than it now appears. Hence it cannot be 
said that vetcpo? is = Ovrjro? ; the latter expression is used in its 
proper physical sense, according to which the living only can be 
mortal ; but the former is used in a figurative sense. Therefore 
the passage would be entirely perverted, if, instead of vetcpov, Qvr\- 
rov should be put. For this sinful state certainly the deadness of 
the body is so far good, as it lessens the susceptibility for the dis- 
turbing and painful impressions of the outward world (wherefore 
the nobler bodily nature of Christ must have enhanced His suffer- 
ing), but it remains still a most imperfect state, which must be 
overcome. Sure pledge then for the glorification of a man's own 
body is given by the consciousness of that awakening power dwell- 
ing in the Spirit of God, which has verified itself in the waking of 
Christ from the dfead. It may yet be remarked, that the Apostle 
represents the resurrection as though it were merely something im- 
parted to the holy, as though there were no resurrection of the 
wicked. It might certainly be said here, that Paul is treating only 
of the course of the development of the faithful, that the wicked are 

ritual process is here spoken of, not an event occurring from without, as the resurrec- 
tion is usually understood." Even so; without this conception the scriptural doctrine 
of the bodily glorification, which is constantly represented as going on already here be- 
low (comp. especially at 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11), would be thoroughly unintelligible. But this 
life of bodily glorification forming itself in gradual process, comes in many as if by a 
flash of lightning, at once into appearance (1 Cor. xv. 53), and so is the resurrection of 
the dead represented. 
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out of the question ; but by the similar representation, 1 Cor. xv. 
22, where the glance of the Apostle seems to comprehend all men, 
and by the circumstance, that he never makes mention of the re- 
surrection of the wicked, and once only of eternal damnation (2 
Thess. i. 9), the matter becomes more difficult. The difficulty 
however must be reserved for further discussion at the passage ad- 
duced from the Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Upon the doctrine of the glorified body comp. more particularly 
at 1 Cor. xv., 2 Cor. v. It was preliminarily spoken of at John 
vi., and at the history of the resurrection. By the readings §Si/, 
Q, the contrast to ve/cpov is intended to be more distinctly shewn ; 
for that very reason, however, faw; is surely the original reading. 
AC afiaprias and oVA hiKcuoGwq*; might have been said ; but the 
accusative brings forward not so much the means as the presence, 
" on account of the sin present in the body, on account of the 
righteousness communicated by the vow" — Aucaioa\nn\ is here also 
the state of hUcuov chat, the Sucauodfjvai. — Zaxmoielv is used of 
the bodily awakening according to 1 Cor. xv. 22. At the close of 
ver. 1 1, also, the text. rec. has the lighter reading of 8t,a c. yenit. 
D.E.F.G., however, several translations, and many of the Fathers, 
have the accusative. Lachmann has decided on the usual reading, 
as Knapp has ; Griesbach, Koppe, Ruckert, Reiche, on the other 
hand, decide for the accusative. This I too hold as more appro- 
priate, but not so much because I consider, as Reiche does, that 
the genitive has arisen from dogmatic principles (in order to repre- 
sent the Holy Ghost as operating more independently), but simply 
for the sake of the context, in connection with the stronger critical 
authorities, and because by taking the genitive the sense appears 
lightened. The accusative represents the indwelling of the Spirit 
as fledge of the glorification which shall be of the body ; and that 
enters best into the train of Pauls ideas. 'Evouciw is found be- 
sides at 2 Cor. vi. 16, Col. iii. 16, of the spiritual penetrating of 
the human spirit by the divine. All the material is here naturally 
to be excluded, but the real nevertheless to be maintained ; such 
expressions are not to be reduced to mere Oriental phrases, since 
they have life and being. As surely as the spirit is immaterial, yet 
really dwells in the material body, so surely does the Divine Spirit 
penetrate and unite with the human, without annulling His es- 
sence, or confounding His inward laws ; for the human spirit is the 
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very organ for the divine, and that is a perverse state (sin) if He is 
not working in it. We have too little knowledge of the substance 
of the spirit to get a clear insight into such penetration of spirit by 
Spirit, meanwhile nature offers analogies not to be rejected in the 
material, for instance, the penetration of electric or magnetic 
streams. 

Ver. 12, 13. These verses seem to interrupt the chain of the dis- 
course, which proceeds again, in strict connection with the forego- 
ing part, at ver. 14. They give the impression of an onset to a 
parsenesis, which is not completely carried out. A very strict con- 
nection, however, might result, if the fi&sXere airoQvr\<TKew and 
iqceade were only definitely referred to the glorification of the 
body, so that the sense would be formed as follows : " Since such 
glory (of bodily glorification) awaits us, we are so much the more 
obliged to live according to the spirit, that we may not lose such 
glorification, but receive it." Then " the mortifying the deeds of 
the body " would very fitly denote the advancing bodily sanctifica- 
tion, which is considered as means to bodily glorification. And in 
the dying and living not merely the general states of misery and 
happiness would be indicated (which, according to the special glo- 
rification of the body, would be something very feeble), but the ob- 
taining and losing this grace of bodily glorification be made pro- 
minent. Now that tftv should signify glorification, can make no 
difficulty, for this is in fact the summit of life, and therefore, at 
John vi. 40, and frequently, fyor)v amviov fyew is used in equal 
signification with the capaoity of being raised up at the last day. 
It might however appear more difficult, that fiiXKere airoOvrjCK^v 
should l*e : " Ye will not obtain the resurrection/' Notwithstand- 
ing if it be considered, that at John vi. 50, pi) awoOavelv also is 
used in equal signification with the avdarao-t^ iv ry i<T%dr^ 
f)y£pa, consequently, that dying is taken equal to not attaining to 
the resurrection, and that, further, the Apostle supposed the time 
of our Lord's coming again to be near, and was hoping still to be 
while in the body clothed upon (2 Cor. v. 2, &c.) ; then the bodily 
dying of the carnal may, without hesitation, be taken synonymously 
with the loss of bodily glorification, and it cannot here be con- 
ceived otherwise, if a strict connection is to unite this verse with 
what precedes and follows. The mere general observation, that 
those who walk alter the flesh die, would be, according to the spe- 
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cial thoughts immediately preceding and following, altogether too 
feeble, and nothing but a repetition of what was said at viii. 6, &c. 

Comp. upon o^Xer^? at i. 14. The condition of debtors has 
reference to the union entered into with Christ. (Comp. vi. 18.) 
The irpdgeis denotes here the individual sinful tendencies of the old 
man, his members as it were, which must be crucified (Gal. v. 24). 
The life of the regenerate, therefore, as already observed, is to be a 
gradual crucifying of the old man, not a bettering of it*; the holy, 
but granted life, is in the new man only. So the man becomes 
perfect, and yet continues poor in humility, for what he has is God's 
work, not his property. The reading capico*; is seemingly more 
conformable to usage than o-cb/lmito?, but on that very account it is 
certainly a mere correction. Paul uses <r&/ia also in such combi- 
nations ; comp. vii. 24. 

Vers. 14, 15. Most unconstrainedly now, after the proposed 
acceptation of the words of the preceding verse, the subject con- 
tinues. The mortifying of the deeds of the flesh is a being led by 
the Spirit, and therefore not (like the former striving described 
vii. 14-24) an anxious task of law, but a working in joyous spirit, 
as if owning the cause, as the sons of the house work for them- 
Belves in their Fathers business. We do not deny ourselves, in 
order to be saved thereby, but because we are saved in hope by 
grace. The communion in the pains of the Son of God /car 
itfrxfjv, secures then, too, the communion in His glory, that is, 
in the entire perfection, the glorification even of the body (viii. 17- 
23.) Those who are born of the flesh are flesh, those born of the 
Spirit are spirit (John iii. 6.) All irveunarucol therefore, in the true 
sense of the word, are children of God, of the absolute irvevfia (John 
iv. 24.) Thus Paul arrives quite consistently at the idea of viol 
Seov, which he maintains as the thread of his argument until ver- 
17, and still pursues in the following weighty section (from viii. 18.) 
The wyevOai irvevfiari Geov, accordingly, is not to be understood 
of the influence of a foreign power, giving as it were its impulse 
from without, but it is to be considered as the element of life, 
as deciding the tone of character and being, so that the Spirit of 
God generates also, where He works, a higher, heavenly conscious- 
ness, a man of God, a son of God.* This sonship of God, how- 

* Comp. as parallel the expression of Olympiodor (Comm. in Flat, Alcib. p. 123, edit. 
Crewier) : KptXrrov t6 dioBtv &yur9ai, 9l v<f>' iavrou. 
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ever, men receive merely as one derived from the original Son, the 
Logos, the fiovoyewfe and irparroroico^ (viii. 29.) The difference 
of aye<rdcu (Galat. v. 18) and <f>4p€a0cu (2 Pet. i. 21) was spoken 
of above at ver. 9. But here Paul is not contrasting the abiding 
of the Spirit's operation in the N. T. to its alternation in the Old, 
but bondage to freedom or sonship. In the 0. T., namely, God 
meets man as the holy, righteous principle, foreign to the sinner, 
living outward to mankind, opposing to him His strict require- 
ments and awakening the <f>6/3<x; rov Qeov, the beginning of 
Wisdom (Ps. cxi. 10) ; in the N.T., on the contrary, God appears 
in Christ most intimately connected and allied with mankind, 
awakening therefore that love, which in its perfection drives away 
all fear (1 John iv. 18), and not only requires, but gives also what it 
requires. But God gives nothing of less value than His own 
being and nature, because nothing is enough for Him, but Him- 
self; therefore is the state of freedom in love identical with son- 
ship. As spirit born of Spirit, therefore, the faithful of the N. T. 
are greater than the greatest, that are born of women (Matt. xi. 1 1 ), 
children, namely, of the heavenly mother, the Jerusalem above 
(Galat. iv. 26.) 

Upon vw Beov comp. the observations at Luke i. 35. The 
phrase differs from rkicvov (ver. xvi. 21) only by expressing 
more exactly the developed consciousness of being a son, while 
ri/cvov denotes only the origin itself. The latter name, therefore, 
does not occur as applied to Christ. The poor reduction of the 
state of being God's children to the favourable inclination of God 
towards the faithful is thoroughly untenable ; such inclination is to 
be considered as mere consequence of the essential transformation, 
the birth from the Spirit ; God loves the faithful, because He has 
made them accepted in the Beloved (Ephes. i. 6.) 'Ee? aryawriv 
should be contrasted to its <f>6f3ov, but the saying Abba is to be 
construed as the very expression of love. The reading SeikloG 
came perhaps into the text merely from the parallel of 2 Tim. i. 7, 
where irvevfia heCklas is opposed to the irvev/ui SwafACW Kal 
arfdirr^. TlaKtv is to be connected with €49 <f>6/3ov, the omission 
of the word in some unimportant Codd. arises perhaps from the 
false application of it to iXdpere, which must have made iraKiv 
appear strange, because no actual communication of the Spirit is 
spoken of in the O. T. The word vioOecia is used only by Paul 
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(Rom. viii. 23, ix. 4; Galat. iv. 5; Epbes. i. 5.) It signifies 
acceptance to the state of children, and presupposes, therefore, that 
those accepted had not been children. Hence it is clear that the 
expression has no referenoe to physical existence, by which all 
natural men also are children of God, but to the inward life only. 
In reference to this, natural men are without God in the world, 
strangers and enemies to Him (Ephes. ii. 12) ; in Christ they are 
first ordained to the state of children (Ephes. i. 6.) The expres- 
sion of a child's consciousness is the cry of Abba, which naturally 
is only to be understood of the true expression of the inward life. 
9 A0/3a, M!1N> Chald. form of ^. The 6 iraryp is the Hebrew 

T — T 

vocative, wherefore the conjecture, h irarqp t is untenable. The 
ohoice of the Chaldaic word is not to be referred to the prayer of 
Christ (Mr. xiv. 36), as Reiche thinks, nor with Winer (at Galat. 
iv. 6), to be explained from the circumstance that well-known 
prayers of the Jews began so ; but to be derived from the form of 
the word. Abba, like papa, can be spoken by the mouth even of 
the babbling child, and properly, therefore, characterizes genuine 
child-like disposition and manner. 

Ver. 16. In this state of being children, then, the witness of our 
own spirit with that of the divine Spirit penetrate each other in a 
peculiar manner. The one that properly gives witness in this 
testimonium spiritus is the divine Spirit ; the human spirit is more 
the receiver of the witness from Him, as it is said : Spirit wit- 
nessed that Spirit is truth (1 John v. 6) ; that is, the Spirit needs 
no witness but Himself for His truth, He has it wholly in Him- 
self; as the light is not and cannot be testified by ought but by 
itself. But as the physical light needs an eye, a faculty of recep- 
tivity, in order to be perceived, and as this is itself light, so is the 
spiritual light, the vom (the human irvevfia) the eye for the divine 
Spirit. It was observed before (at ver. 9) that this witness of the 
Spirit is not to be placed merely in the feeling (1 John iii. 19), but 
His whole inward and outward efficacy must be taken together ; 
for instance, His comfort, His incitement to prayer, His censure 
of sin, His impulse to works of love, to witness before the world, 
and such like more. Upon the foundation of this immediate 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, all the regenerate mans conviction 
of Christ and His work finally rests. For the faith in the Scrip- 
ture itself has its basis upon this experience of the divinity of the 
principle which it promises, and which flows into the believer 
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while he is occupied with it. This passage is, besides, important 
as one of the most striking in which the human spirit is repre- 
sented as not in and by itself identical with the Divine.* We 
cannot certainly conceive the difference as a specific one ; as image 
of God man must be in his spirit kindred to the Divine (Acts xvii. 
28, 29.) But the human spirit may be defiled by sin (2 Cor. vii. 
1), the Divine not; He may be grieved only (Ephes. iv. 80), or 
driven away ; but as the absolute principle of holiness, He is him- 
self incapable of spot. By communication of this highest principle 
of all life, man therefore first becomes one spirit with the Lord 
Himself, as it is said 1 Cor. vi. 17. (Sv/j^uaprvpew here, as at 
ii. 15, is not of the same import with the simple verb ; a twofold 
witness rather is here spoken of, that actually indeed blends again 
to one, wherein, however, a positive and a negative side may be 
distinguished.) Moreover, the expressions irvev/ia SovXelas, 
Trvevfia vto0€<Tia$ are not to be taken, as though the Apostle 
assumed a double irfievfia, or a twofold form of the operation of 
the Spirit, one of which effects a servile, the other a filial mind ; 
nor is irvevfia to be taken subjectively in the meaning " ininded- 
ness;" the idea is rather to be understood thus : We have received the 
One true Spirit, this Spirit leaves us not in a state of bondage, nor 
calls forth such a state again, but He begets a filial consciousness* 
For the state of bondage and fear is, not that of castaways, but 
subordinate only to that of children ; the utterly dead man alone 
is without fear and without the feeling of bondage (ver. vii. 9) ; with 
the awakening (vii. 10 — 24.) Fear begins, with the regeneration 
(vii. 25, &c.) love. 

Ver. 17. The idea of the state of children leads the Apostle, in 
conclusion, to the conception of Soga as an inheritance, the proper 
possessor of which, indeed, the Only-begotten is, but in which 
His brethren (ver. 29) are to have share. All that glory, there- 
fore, whioh the Lord from eternity had with the Father, and 
which he took possession of again after His return to the Father, 
(John xvii. 22) is imparted to the faithful also (Rev. iii. 21.) 
The condition, however, presupposed as known and acknowledged 
of participation in the glory of Christ is the previous participation 
in His sufferings, that is, in the conflict with sin in ourselves and 

* The assertion of the identity of the human and divine spirit would lead to the con. 
sciousness of God in man being the consciousness of God of Himself, which is thorougly 
unscriptural. Christ himself prays to the God without him, to the Father in Heaven! 
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in the world, whereby alone the new man attains to the full growth 
in God. Even so are sufferings represented as the condition of 
participation in glory, in the passages Col. iii. 4 ; 2 Tim. ii. 12 ; 
1 Pet. iv. 13 ; not as though for the extraordinary glory some- 
thing extraordinary also most be endured, as equivalent, but in 
so far as the old man must be crucified with Christ, since the new 
man only is and can be capable of the reception and the thankful 
enjoyment of the glory to come. (Comp. I Pet. iv. 1.) Upon 
the idea of kkr)pov6fjuy; t compare more particularly at Gal. iv. 1 , &c. 
Etirep has the signification si modo % " provided that ;" comp. at 
ver. 9 and at 2 Cor. v. 3. Svfi7rd(rxo) is found besides at 1 Cor. 
xii. 26. SwSo^d^eaOat does not occur again in the N. T. 



§ 18. OF THE PERFECTION OF THE WHOLE CREATION WITH THE 
CHILDREN OF GOD. 

(VIII. 18—89.) 

With a very free and beautiful turn, the Apostle leads over 
from the idea of the suffering of the faithful with Christ to a de- 
scription of the glory which awaits them. The peculiar character 
of this glory is in its being a perfection of the individual together 
with the whole. Thus the following statement gives the reason 
why the individual cannot alone attain to bodily glorification ; 
every individual, namely, is only part and member of the whole, 
and as one member of the body cannot, without disturbance in its 
harmony, be completed alone, neither can the individual believer 
without the totality. Here below, therefore, the life of the believer 
is a constant walking in hope ; to behold what is hoped for is not 
for this world Only the Lord himself was excepted from this law, 
because He was Himself the whole, in that He essentially included 
in Himself the totality of the life, which unfolded from Him, as 
the germ does the whole tree to be developed from it. Sufferings 
appear therefore here (albeit they remain still consequent on sin, 
without which every development might have gone on without 
disturbances and distractions) as a blessing, as a means to perfec- 
tion ; and it is naturally to be understood that this is not meant 
of self-made sufferings — for instance, of false ascetic exercises and 
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denials of a man's own choosing — but of such only as the Lord 
himself sees good to lay upon him. If now the perfection of the 
individual were attached in the passage before us merely to the 
perfection of the whole Church, or even of the whole human race, 
doubtless far fewer difficulties would have been found in it; 
but the Apostle extends his look over the whole creatioti, 
and this has not unfrequently been thought too bold an 
idea. It has been attempted, therefore, to say nothing of the 
utterly unfit conceptions which at one time have suggested angels, 
at another animals, at another the dead (comp. thereon Beiche's 
excellent observations in hiscomm. B. ii., S. 215, &c.), gradually to 
narrow the mighty compass of the Pauline contemplation, according 
as the [expositor s] particular view was more or less stinted. Now 
icriaw was to mean Christians merely, then only &part at most of 
Christendom, and that either Jew or Heathen-Christians ; then again 
the expression was to apply to the people Israel, or to the Heathen 
magistracy ; then it was extended to the whole Heathen worlds 
or to the whole of mankind. The wider the reference is made, 
the nearer naturally it comes to the truth, notwithstanding 
the most comprehensive of the explanations adduced, that of 
the whole of mankind, is not sufficient, since the Apostle 
spans with one mighty glance the whole creation in all its 
parts. That even the inanimate creation was not excluded 
from his thought, has been set forth so with one consent, and 
with such striking reasons, by the latest interpreters, (by Tholuck, 
Stier, Biickert, Beiche, Usteri, Schneokenburger,* Kollner), that I 
feel excused from the repetition of those reasons, with leave to refer 
to the well-known writings of these learned men, (especially to 
Beiche's copious discussion upon this passage, compared with his 
two Festprograms of 1830 and 1832.) Meanwhile, this remark- 
able and important idea of glorification to be looked for of the 
whole creation, demands still a somewhat more exact consideration, 
to which we hope to contribute by the following reflections.t The 

* Comp. Schneckenburger's Beitr. S. 118, &c., and Ullman's and Umbreit's Studien 
Jahrg. 1832. H. 4. 8 835, &c. Of Usteri the 4th Edit of the Paul. Lehrbegr. appendix H. 
In the three first editions he explains tcrtcru of mankind. 

+ The Greek fathers explained the passage, almost without exception, of the creation. 
Augustine's Polemics against the Manichees, for whose hylozoistic view of the world 
this passage must naturally have been very welcome, induced him to consider it merely 
of the extra-Christian part of mankind, and his influence in the middle ages decided 
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question then is, first of all, how far the Apostle, if he would speak 
of inanimate and unconscious nature, can ascribe to it a waiting, 
yearning, and groaning for the revelation of the children of God ? 
Just because this did not seem probable, even men, who were 
not averse from the idea of a glorification of nature in itself, have 
believed themselves forbidden to find it here ; and, therefore, ex- 
plained the /crlcis of the heathen world, or of all men apart from 
Christianity, who are longing yet to become partakers of the sal- 
vation in Christ. Or, in referring the ktUw to inanimate nature, 
its representation as of a waiting, yearning creature, has been con- 
ceived merely as allegory, for which even Reiche still decides ; but 
in no way can we accede to this latter view. Holy Scripture 
throughout conceives nature, in its relation to the world of spirits, 
like the human body in its relation to the soul and spirit, as filled 
and borne by their living breath. As, therefore, in the individual, 
the spiritual life operates either with a distracting or glorifying ef- 
fect upon the bodily substance, so does the life of the regenerate, 
considered as a whole, upon the totality of the creation. The con- 
scious life in man is but the bloom of the life that sways in the 
sum of the creation. If we observe, then, the unconscious crea- 
tion more narrowly, we must acknowledge that an impulse to glo- 
rification, a yearning for perfection, appears in it also.* The whole 
bent of the plant urges it to bring all its powers to perfection in the 
blossom and the fruit, and if checked by circumstances in its de- 
velopment — for instance by want of light — an effort of all its powers 
may be perceived to surpass the hindrances, and outset the default ; 
so that a plant often presses through narrow clefts to get at the 
element of life, and produce its bloom. The same impulse for glo-» 

many to follow this view. The reformers first unanimously returned to the reference of 
the tcrlait to the whole creation, for which even Grotius too determined. The Socin- 
jans and Arminians again adduced other acceptations, which, since the last century, many 
Protestants followed. The latest commentatora upon the epistle since Tholuck have 
returned, notwithstanding, to the ancient explanation ; only many of them, even Tho- 
luck, Reiche, Meyer, de Wette, err from the truth in this respect, that they would altoge- 
ther capriciously have the extra-Christian men excluded from the #crl<ro. Kollner has 
given quite the right interpretation, as also Krabbe has. (Of Sin, p. 115, 184.) 

• Beautifully, says Schubert (Handb. der Kosmol. NUrnberg. 1823. p. 6) : " Even in 
the things of the world of bodies which surrounds us, there is an element of life, a 
yearning of what is bound, which, like that Memnon-statue, unconsciously makes sym- 
phony, when the ray touches it from above." The Genevese philosopher, Bonnet, repre- 
sents the striving of nature after a more perfect state in his palingenesis philosopbique. 
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rification shows itself also in the animal. En this impulse of life 
that creates life again, the life enclosed in the animal would press 
as if beyond itself, but naturally can produce nothing better than 
what itself contains. Inasmuch, however, as the animal sensibly 
suffers from -the sin of paen, the yearning and waiting for redemp- 
tion is expressed far more distinctly and perceptibly in it ; * the 
eye of a suffering or dying animal speaks a language to which every 
feeling mind is sensible ; it sighs and yearns for redemption, or 
rather the general life in it yearns to get free from its confinement. 
The waiting and yearning of the creature, therefore, cannot possibly 
be admitted to be mere allegory, neither is there any obvious reason, 
after what has been said, to think it applicable only to men living 
out of the Christian principle. These certainly are not to be con- 
sidered as excluded, for, as the children of God (ver. 19) can only 
be those regenerate by the Spirit of Christ, there would be a total 
silence (if the ktUtu; were to signify the inanimate creation exclu- 
sive of men) upon the ultimate bringing in of the extra-christian 
world, nay, it would be almost denied, which in every respect is 
untenable. It is also entirely indemonstrable, that ktuti? signifies 
the creation without man. The children of God, on the contrary, 
may be considered as separated from the general creation, and are 
here expressly distinguished by the Apostle, because they form, as 
it were, a new creation different from the old. If it should be said, 
however, that the Apostle does mean by these children of God all 
mankind, so far, namely, as it is destined to be received into the 
community of Christ ; then the men who lived before Christ would 
still be omitted, or supposing them to be included as children of 
God, (but which ver. 28 decidedly contradicts, since the first fruits 
of the Spirit cannot possibly be ascribed to them), then thus much, 
at least, must be allowed, that men, as much and as far as they 
yet belong to the old life, are also reckoned as /cruris, for, ver. 23, 
the same yearning is mentioned of the children of God, as ver. 19 
is ascribed to the creature. The separation, therefore, does not 
admit of being so much outwardly as inwardly effected ; the /cruris 

* Gothe's correspondence with a child affords proof of how a spirited contemplation 
of nature still leads to this apostolic idea. Bettina writes (B. L 8. 38) : " When I stand 
nil alone at night in open nature, I feel as though it were a spirit and begged redemption 
of me. Often have I had the sensation as if nature, in wailing sadness, entreated 
something of mo, so that, not to understand what she longed for, cut through my very 
heart." 
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is everywhere, even in man, in the regenerate himself, so far as the 
transforming Spirit of Christ has not yet wrought his change ; hut, 
at all events, mankind out of Christianity cannot be considered as 
excluded from the /crta-is* It would be much easier, and far more 
natural, if the /crlcis were to be understood only of men, who are 
still ever the nearest object of redemption, exclusive of the inani- 
mate world ; an acceptation of the passage, which, on the whole, is 
the only one that can have a place in our consideration, beside the 
explanation proposed by us. But 1, it is against this that all men 
cannot be meant by ktUtls here, since the regenerate as such (ver. 
1 9) are expressly excepted from it, but in no way are they treated 
as part of the ktUtls. Then 2, the simple thought, that there is a 
yearning for redemption in the men, who are yet far from the cove- 
nants of the divine promise, would clearly have been expressed quite 
differently from the tone of this passage. Lastly, 3, the idea of a 
glorification of the universe does not at all belong to the Apostle 
alone, but it pervades the whole scripture ; it is, therefore, in tho- 
rough keeping with the connexion of the whole passage, which ad- 
vances from the individual to the whole, for Paul to demonstrate, 
how, with the perfecting of the Church of Christ, the world itself 
will receive its perfection.t Accordingly, then, we must say, that 
Paul contrasts Christ, and the new creation called forth by Him, to 
all the old creation, together with the unregenerate men, as the 
flower of this creation. The whole of this old creation has one life 
in itself, and this is yearning for redemption from the bonds which 
hold it and hinder its glorification ; this one yearning has forms dif- 



* For tbe acceptation that Paul, in this passage, would have merely unconscious 
nature, excluding unconverted men, to be understood by the expression Kricns, the pas- 
sage, ver. 21, koI avTrj h irrltri* seems to speak. The Apostle has most certainly con- 
ceived the life of nature in its extreme form, as unconscious, nay, as lifeless nature ; but 
it does not follow that he did not conceive the natural man, the /*»; &ric (Bom. iv. 17), 
from whom true men are yet to be born, as grown with the most remote formations of 
the natural life. The iraaa h ktIvh, ver. 22, speaks decidedly for this, and the manner 
in which the Krivis is described as willing and longing, for which the supposition of a 
mere personification is not sufficient 

t Bosencranz, in his Dissertatio de oorrupto naturae statu, (Regiom. 1884), denies 
altogether the disturbance of the harmony of life in unconscious nature; but to say no- 
thing at all of the clear declarations of Holy Scripture thereon, this acceptation, since 
the actually apparent monstrous disharmonies in nature cannot be denied, would lead, 
consistently carried out, to Lucretian doubts in God's love and wisdom. Comp. Lucret. 
de natur. ser v. 196, &c, where it is said : " Ausim oonfirmare, nequaqnam nobis divi- 
nitus esse paratam naturam return, tanta stat prasdita culpa." 
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ferent only upon the different degrees of life, and is naturally purer 
and stronger in unregenerate men than in plants and animals ; in 
them the creation has, as it were, its mouth, hy which it can give 
vent to its collective feeling. Yet the most of these men know not 
what the yearning and seeking in them properly mean ; they under- 
stand not the language of the spirit in them ; nay, they suppress 
it often, though it is, meanwhile, audible in their heart, and what 
they do not understand themselves, God understands, who listens 
even to prayers not understood.* So decided, notwithstanding, as 
the contrast is between the old and new creation, yet they may not 
be considered as separated thoroughly. Rather as the new man, 
in all distinctness from the old, still is in the old, so is the new 
creation (Christ and the new life proceeding from Him) in the old 
world. The old creation, therefore, is like an impregnate mother 
(comp. at ver. 23) that bears a new world in her womb — a life 
which is not herself, which neither springs from her, but which, by 
the overmastering power that dwells in it, draws her life, with which 
it is connected, on and on into itself, and changes it into its nature, 
so that the birth (the completion of the new world) is the mother's 
death (the sinking of the old.) As then there is a regeneration 
of the individual, there is a regeneration t also of the universe (Matt, 
xix. 28), and as the former is completed gradually, so is the latter 
also. For as Paradise at first vanished from the earth with sin 
(Gen. iii. 18), and in man's inward being the vows was subjected to 
sin; so does the restoration through Christ begin first with the 
liberation of the povs (Rom. vii. 25), and in the creation with the 
restoring of Paradise at the resurrection of the just, the representa- 
tives of the iw for the totality (Rev. xx. 4, &c.). To this time 
the prophecies of the prophets point, that the deserts shall blossom 
again (Is. xxxv. 1, &c), the lamb and the lion shall feed together 
(Is. xi. 6, &c. ; xxxv. 9 ; lxv, 25.) As, however, in the individual 

* Accordingly Luther quite justly says : " Albeit the creature hath not such speech as 
we have, it bath a language still, which God and the Holy Spirit heareth and understand - 
eth, how it groaneth for the wrong it must endure from the ungodly, who misuse it so." 

t Acts iii. 21, &iroKard<rra<rit icformv has a like signification, answering the Rab- 
binical oV» «!ffli, renovatlo mundi. Luther naively designates this glorification of 
nature as the putting on of God's Easter robe, instead of the present workaday dress ; 
the foundation of which expression is the comparison of the course of the world with the 
week of the creation (Gen. i.), upon which a new Sabbath is still to follow. (Comp. 
Tholuck's fifth appendix to his Treatise on Sin and the Atoner, where the universality of 
the longing for a paradisiacal time is proved.) 
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even after the experience of redemption, the flesh remains still sub- 
jected to the law of sin (comp. at vii. 25), so with the restoration of 
Paradise in the kingdom of God upon earth, the animal life in na- 
ture, ay, even in man (Rev. xx. 7, 8), is not yet quite over- 
powered ; hence, as the individual needs the bodily glorification, so 
does the whole creation need a total transformation — the passing 
away of the old heaven and the old earth (2-Peter hi.), and the 
birth of a new heaven and a new earth (Is. lxv. 17 ; Rev. xx. 11, 
&c. ; xxi. 22), at the general resurrection. Here the animal life, 
that adverse middle step between matter and spirit- conscious life, is 
quite overcome, and the glorified matter become the pure bearer of 
the spirit. So then it is clear also, that, by the /crlau;, not merely 
our earth or our solar system, but the totality of all creation, (ov- 
pavos teal yfj = tf^Nm O^^H* *he spiritual and material world), 

ivtt: • t t — 

must be understood. Whether the ancient world had such a per- 
ception of the greatness of the universe as the telescopes give us, 
does not signify in this respect ; the Spirit of God in the Apostles 
understood explicite what they themselves took implicite only ; even 
if they thought the universe smaller than we are accustomed to 
consider it, they, nevertheless, meant the universe as well as our- 
selves in every expression that denotes the totality ; just as a drop 
of water is meant by every one who utters the word, whetKer he 
know or not, that it contains a world of animalcula. Just as 
little can the smallness of the earth, in relation to the universe, 
and the many vast globes in it, withhold from this acceptation ; 
for either it may be said that, as in the human organism, little 
members (the eye for instance) are more important than great 
ones, the leg for instance — so in the whole system of the worlds 
(to us, indeed, yet quite unknown) the earth occupies a far more 
important place than the largest fixed stars ; or, the diminutive- 
ness of the earth might be admitted with the remark, that it is the 
very method of the Lord to choose the little and to make something 
out of that which is nothing.* At all events, the earth never ap- 

• Beautiful as this thought, which does not, however, belong to me, appears, it mast 
notwithstanding, on nearer consideration, yield perhaps to the other alternative ; God 
namely chooses indeed for His most sublime purposes, what is little and despised in the 
eyes of men, because they look to the form, and not to the substance, but still not what 
is in and of itself little and contemptible. God beholds the things according to their true 
essence, and accordingly uses them also ; what is little for little purposes, what is great 
for great ones. 
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pears in holy scripture as a pitiful speck of rust on the great clock- 
work of the creation, but as the point where the great oonflict be- 
tween light and darkness is most decidedly carried on ; therefore, 
it is, that what is going on upon the earth may have the most tho- 
rough effect upon the universe. 

Ver. 18. The Apostle passes from the foregoing part of his dis- 
course to the glory awaiting the faithful, by bringing the sufferings 
in this temporal state of the world into immediate parallel with it. 
The Xoyl£ofiai yap namely, is so connected with the hirep trvfi- 
7rd<rxpfLev 9 that the mediating thought : " which we easily may/' 
is to be supplied. Ver. 18 then contains an indirect encourage- 
ment not to withdraw from these sufferings. 

'O vuvKaipos = auovovros. Comp. in the comm. part i. at Matt, 
xii. 32. *A%uk has here its closest meaning, that which draws 
down the scale, outweighs anything. The iraOri^ara are not merely 
physical sufferings, but the spiritual sufferings also, which proceed 
from the sins of others ; the consequences of mens own sins, 
known and express, are naturally to be excluded. Even therefore 
the 86%a also is the comprisal of all that, which inwardly and out- 
wardly blesses and glorifies the man. The principle of blessedness 
and glory is operative indeed in man already here below (Col. iii. 
3, 1 Cor. xii. 12), but only in a manner hidden and ever in con- 
flict with the sin in the old man ; hence its airo/cdXwfti^ is some- 
thing future. 

Ver. 19. How very incapable the sufferings of this time are of 
being compared with the glory to come, Paul proves by this that 
the children of God and their glorification are an object of yearn- 
ing for the universe. In this thought mankind is raised to a height 
which as much surpasses all poor human conjectures upon its develop- 
ment, as the humiliations which the Scripture awards to the natural 
man, to the unenlightened, seem little suitable. The Word of God 
measures out depth and height to the very uttermost, and shocking 
as it is, when human pride would make itself great, as adorable is 
the mercy of God, by which he, whom it first lowered beneath all, 
is then as made humble exalted over all. In this sense, as the centre, 
round which the purposes of God conduct their movements, Paul 
calls the faithful " a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men." 
(1 Cor. iv. 9, oomp. also thereon at 1 Cor. vi. 2). As ver. 18 the 
Soga, so here now the viol rov Qeov are considered as present, al- 
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ready existing, but not become perceptible as being what they are.* 
It follows, of course, that no such members of the Church are meant, 
as only outwardly belong to her, but those, who as truly regene- 
rate, bear Christ's life in them. 'Hence it is ever properly Christ . 
alone that is glorified, rules and governs in the faithful ; and for 
this very cause alone the least in the kingdom of God, as born of 
God, is greater than the greatest born of women, because Christ is 
his life (Galat. ii. 20.) As, however, Christ's glory was first re- 
vealed at the resurrection, so too the glory of the regenerate at their 
resurrection. This revelation then the waiting creature yearns for, 
in the feeling that it is to share the glory of it. 

1 AiroKapahoicta, which is found once more in the N. T. at Phil, 
i. 20, from aTro/capaSo/cio), tcapa&otci<D, signifies exserto capite 
prospicere, as the EtymoL magn. says : ry /ce<f>a\j) TrpoySAi- 
7T€iv. He^pce " urgently to long for something, to wait for." (Comp. 
Eurijp. Rhes. 144, Diod. Sic. xiv. 60.) The connection with 
the synonymous airetcBexjeaOai enhances the idea in this passage. 

But as regards the principal idea /cti<ti$, the prevailing signifi- 
cation of the expression (as was observed at i. 20), in the N. T. is, 
what is creafed (= /crfo/Ma), in i. 20 only it extends to the act of 
creating. Hence it frequently signifies (usually in connexion with 
Sky or iraaa, but without this addition also, though not without the 
articlef the universe, the whole world. (So ver^22 1 Mr. xvi. 15, 
Col. i. 15. Further Wisd. xix. 6, Judith xvi. 14.) Doubtless 
now #t/cti9 might figuratively, as with most nations similar expres- 
sions' are so used, e.g., n*H£ by the Rabbins), signify men only ; 
but it does not so occur in the N. T. The passages Mr. xvi. 15 
(which Beiche still maintains), Col. i. 23 are to be taken other- 
wise ; in the former ktUtl^ is mankind only so far as it is regarded as 
the flower of the creation in general, as appears from the use of iraaa 
also with it ; in the latter /mcrt? is taken locally of the extent of 
earth, equal to tcoa/jLos. KtI<ti<;, however, occurs in the N. T. of 

• The difference of the inward life of the faithful from their exterior, which is not 
different from the world, is incomparably represented by the well known song : — 

** Es glanzet der Christen inwendiges Leben." — (" All glorious within is the life of 
believers.")— [Comp. Ps. xlv. 14.] 

t Yet compare Mark x. 6, xiii. 19, 2 Pet. iii. 4, where the formula <hr' dpxn* ktI- 
<rtco<t occurs ; in this formula, however, the idea of the beginning already leads necessa- 
rily to the totality, which therefore does not require to be farther especially marked by 
the article. 

T 
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jingle created things, as Rom. i. 25, viii. 39, Hcb. iv. 13, and 
therefore it cannot still be denied that it is possible it might mean 
mankind. Only this must be denied in the passage before us, be- 
cause, to say nothing of the reasons already adduced above, iraaa 
% ictUtv* occurs ver. 22, which cannot possibly signify a part of 
the creation, yet ktIatis, ver. 1 9, may not be taken in a sense dif- 
ferent from that in ver. 22. The rabbinical usage, however, (on 
which compare the remarks at Mr. xvi. 15), according to which 
]W"ia si&nifi 68 tne heathen, cannot be of any assistance here, 
because surely not the heathen only are longing for the revelation 
of the sons of God, but the Jews also. Accordingly the /cr/cri?, 
as has been deduced already, can only signify here the totality of 
the universe, as the first creation, in contrast to the new one in 
Christ, and that not without men, but with even the extra-Chris- 
tian men. When Reiche (B. ii. S. 191), mentions, on the contrary, 
that judgment awaits those who are without Christ, that they there- 
fore cannot long for the revelation of the children of God ; this is true 
only of those who, having become acquainted with the life in Christ, 
have rejected it ; but all those, to whom it has not come at all, who 
could not therefore refuse it, are naturally to be considered as the 
members of mankind before the birth of Christ. The same longing 
therefore is to be supposed in them, which constitutes the character 
of this race before Christ. Of the circumstance, however, that 
there are men who refuse the salvation in Christ, the Apostle could 
so much the less take notice here, as an unconscious longing for 
well-being is still even in them, and they are only deceiving them- 
selyes, if they hope to find it out of Christ. (Upon the particular 
use of Krio-vi in Hebr. ix. 11, 1 Pet. ii. 1 3, we shall treat when we 
come to the explanation of these passages.) 

Vers. 20, 21. As ground for this expectation of the creature the 
Apostle assigns first of all its subjection to perishableness, but then 
at the same time observes that this is not nor is to be absolute, but 
that the creature itself must become free from it, as the children of 
God are already (in hope, v. 24) become free from it. In these 
verses the pMrawrr^ (or <f>0opd) and the &>£a, which is to be con- 
sidered as a<f}0apaia, — the vTrorarfrj (or Bovkeia) and the iKev- 
0ep(a, form antitheses. Both parallel members stand in necessary 
connexion ; the bondage is as little to be supposed without perish- 
ableness, as the freedom without glory ; nay, the one is, necessarily 
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and of itself, the otber also ; wherefore too at the close of verse 21 
freedom and glory could be blended to the one conception of iXev 
Oepta rrfi Soffy;. Now the aorist (\nrordrfq) leads in a manner 
not to be mistaken to an historical event ; originally the creature 
too was free, but it ceased to be so. That here the fall of man and 
the curse attaching to it is alluded to (Oen. iii. 17, &c.,) cannot be 
doubted ; we have accordingly in these verses a highly significant 
commentary upon the Old Testament hieroglyphics. We perceive 
from it, that the transition of the curse from the conscious creature 
to the unconscious is no arbitrary one, but one of internal neces- 
sity. The Apostle, namely, connects the two here, the conscious 
and unconscious life of the creation, in such a manner with each 
other, as to predicate the same event equally of both. The 6v% 
i/covca leads principally to the conscious or at least animated orea- 
tion, whilst the teal avrr) f\ ktLgis immediately refers to the 
extreme points of the creature in its unconscious existence, whose 
participation in the great process of liberation in the redemption 
is wont to be the latest perceived. But, as was before observed, 
there is the same relation between the conscious and unconscious 
life of the creature in the whole, as that between soul and body in 
the individual ; mankind is the bearer of the consciousness of the 
world in the creation, as the children of God are the bearers of 
the consciousness of God, and are even therefore, as icaw)) 
tcrtat,*;, taken from the old. Accordingly, as the fall even of the 
creature began with man, so does the restoration of that creature 
begin also with him. The notion of being subjected to fjutTcuorr]^ 
or <t>6opd presupposes however naturally a germ of better life, which, 
bound only by alien power, is held in SovXeia. This alien power is 
no other than that of the prince of this world, of the kingdom of 
darkness.' As the light is the life of the world (John i. 4), so is 
the darkness the death, the disturbing element ; but death is only 
the head of <f>0opd. The words of the Apostle consequently are 
not to be limited to any special corruption, such as the abuse of 
the creature for idolatry, but they mean this together with all other 
consequences of sin. In as far, however, as there is left in every 
creature a germ of nobler life, which forms the fount of yearning 
for redemption, so far also a constant combat of nature against the 
/MTcuoTr}*; and <f>0opd, and the head they come to, Odvaros, may 
be observed. This is signified by the ovx ifccvaa imerarp). Every 

T 2 
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natural man, ay every animal, every plant straggles to get beyond 
itself, to realize an idea, in the realization of which it has its eXeu- 
0epla f that is, the being perfectly answering the divine harmony ; 
but the nothingness (^in, Ps. xxxix. 6, Eccl. i 2, 14), pervadingits 
nature, that is, the life failing in its fulness, and the transitoriness 
grounded therein and death its end, lets no created thing attain its 
aim ; every individual of the species rather begins the circle of its 
course again, and struggles cheerlessly against the impossibility of 
perfecting itself. And even the history of mankind would be nothing 
more than such a cheerless beginning over again, were not the ele- 
ment of hope in it, and that the hope on Him who is to bring back 
all that is lost. Through this fount of life alone the life of man 
receives being by Him, who has that power of endless life (Hebr. 
vii. 16), which gives all nature being also. For this whole xmo- 
rarfi] under the bondage of death is indeed tor punishment j>f sin, 
but it is at the same time a blessing too and a means for God to 
complete His works; therefore the Apostle says, inreraryrf But rbv 
inrord^avra. That the imoTa^ax can only be God, not the devil, 
nor Adam, nor Nero (as Semler thought, who understood terhru: 
of the Jews, whose conversion Nero hindered) ? needs no proof; Gen. 
iii. 17, &c., where God pronounces the curse, is decisive for it- But 
the ordinary acceptation of the Sid in the meaning " by or through" 
is not so certain. Aid c. ace. may doubtless be used of means 
(comp. at John vi. 57, and Winers Gr. p. 378),. and this accepta- 
tion might here be thought preferable, because i/covca precedes it, 
so that the sense should be : " not by its own will, but by God's 
will/' But the observation, that God is the originator of this uttto- 
rarfrj, and not man, is something too idle to have any place in this 
grand development. God is acknowledged to work all, and man no- 
thing but by God. There is signified however besides in i/covaa not 
the mere will, but the willingness (1 Cor. ix. 17) ;* the Krurk sub- 

• The conception of the 6vx Uovaa as contrast, not to the children of God bat to the 
natural man, who with and by his will became subject to vanity, which is not the case 
with the unconscious creature, is quite untenable. It was in man's first sin by no 
means his will to become subject to vanity; probably indeed he subjected himself 
with inward repugnance to this curse, which becomes a blessing, so soon is the 
resistance yields. Hence all divine preaching begins with repentance, for this deadens 
the resistance and mokes the cross to be willingly borne. But that, if this be the 
sense of the words, the creature cannot be meant without man, is clear. Should 
the conception of the 6vx^«cov<ra, which we have disputed, be tenable, the faro- 
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jected itself with resistance (only repentance and faith effect in 
man the willingness to subject himself to this order), because it did 
not perceive the purpose of this divine management ; but this pur- 
pose was no other than the fulfilment of the divine plans of the 
world, which after the entrance of sin could only be completed by 
surrender of the creature to death, wherefore Christ's death took 
away again all consequences of the fall. The Sut tov irrrord^' 
avra is intended to express this reference to the plans of the divine 
government of the world ; for God's sake, to His honour and final 
glory even this seeming destruction of His creation served. On 
this account the only begotten Son of God also subjected Himself 
to it, and all His saints with Him share this subjection to the <f>0opd 
and the Qdvar&z, for as man fell by willing to be high, he rises 
again by the love to lowliness, for God dwells only with the lowly. 
Vers. 22, 23. Into the more general idea of the yearning of the 
serial? (ver. 19), that oipain is admitted now, which since the eat- 
ing of the fruit of the tree of knowledge is the inheritance of the 
creation. In the vvv of Christ's appearance there is, beside the 
fountain of pain, an inexhaustible fountain of joy first opened also, 
which the world before Christ looked for in hope, whereby its pain 
was hindered from turning to despair, but which to the faithful of 
the New Testament already vouchsafes enjoyment ; albeit only a 
partial enjoyment The avvahlvet, defines still more nearly the 
nature of the pain ; it is compared to that anxious, woful pain of 
a woman in travail, which is peculiar, in that those who are in la- 
bour feel together with the pain the secret joy of giving existence 
to a new being. The Apostle ascribes this character also to the 
conflicts and sorrows of mankind, and of the whole creature in her 
travail of thousands of years. The cxmoUvec therefore indicates 
incteed on the one band the greatest height of pain, but on the other 
it contains the intimation also, that it brings with it the secret cheer 
of not being purposeless. The birth-pangs of the creature give 

Ta£a« musk then be man, which the context does not admit of. Calvin understood 
the words quite properly, in saying: " Invito et repugnante nature vim patitur, quidquid 
detinetnr sub corruptione." Life has a natural horror of death, which can only be over- 
come by a higher power, that of love. (The words are not with Oriesbach to be en- 
closed in brackets, but to be connected thus : ii trrltn* inrtrdyi) 6v\ tKovcra, dX\i did 
t6» vTTordgavra iir' IXirldi. 'A\\<& namely forms no antithesis to 6vx ixova-a, but 
with iir* ikirlii the antithesis to the entire half of ver. 20. " With repugnance was the 
creature subjected to vanity, but not for ever.*' 
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life to a new and fairer world ! (The rabbinioal expression 4y^H 
FPttJftn ^ or denoting the great conflicts before the Lords coming 
again, is to be taken from the same profound image ; comp. thereon 
at Matt. xxiv. 6, &c.) In this general struggle for a perfect state 
the children of God themselves, so long as they sojourn here on 
earth, still take share ; for in their adpf; they carry the /cruris still, 
and in it even they still remain subjected to <f>9opd. As therefore 
the regenerate has a conflict similar to that of the merely awakened 
(comp. at vii. 14, &c), he also has the groaning and waiting of 
the creature, but with this difference that in his vov$ he has the 
consciousness of God already present, and his a&jAa only tarries 
still for the aTrdkvrpaxris, which comes to pass so soon (according 
to ver. 11) as the mortal body is made living.* 

Ver. 22, the avarevd&i, owa&ivet, is not to be referred to the 
children of God ; the transition 6v /jlovov 84, dXkd, does not ad- 
mit of this. I would not however regard the avvas mere strength- 
ening of the simple form. It is best without doubt to resolve the 
/cri<Ti<; into the totality of the individual formations, which consti- 
tute it, and then to take the sense of the ^ords to be that every- 
thing in nature yearns one with another for the freedom of the 
children of God. The &xpi rov vvv applies to the time of the 
completion of the work of Christ, and the birth of the children of 
God connected with it, to which the yearning of the creature 
looked. Ver. 23. Many different readings are found in the words 
dXkd zeal dvroi k. t. X., which however have no influence on the 
thought. The reading proposed by Griesbach is very natural, but 
it is just on that account questionable, whether it is the original 
one. Lachmann would read zeal dvrol merely, and encloses f\p>m 
in brackets. But perhaps Paul wrote fffieis dvrol twice, without 
its being at all necessary to suppose an enhancing at the second, 
such as any special reference to Paul or the Apostles. The arevd^- 
ew iv kavTou; is to be considered as opposed to something like arevd- 
tpiv iv aXkois, and applies to the groaning for their own perfec- 
tion, which does not exclude a sympathy praying for the perfection 
of others and of the whole. The expression diroXvrpaHri'; rov aw- 
fiaro? is only found here : it gives the redemption in its absolute 
completion (1 Cor. i. 30), while the expression used elsewhere with- 

* Upon tbe <hro\vTpa><rt« tow o^/kotos comp. more particularly at 1 Cor. xv. and 2 
Cor. v. The latter passage has especial affinity wilh the one before us. 
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out the addition cra/uaro? denotes the beginning of the redeeming 
operation of Christ. Applied to the body, the formula contains 
at the same time the indication, that there is a nobler germ, a body 
of light as it were, dwelling in it, which being bound at present, 
shall some time be free through Christ. 

The description of the proper character of the viol or rkicva tov 
0eov is remarkable. They have the irvev/ia viodeala^ (ver. 15), 
but yet are longing for the vioOeala itself. The Spirit namely is 
only the principle, which txoth begets that vcoOeaia and at the same 
time grants the pledge for it. The vioOeaia is not perfect until the 
bodily glorification, for it is the state of absolute perfection, in 
which the man as microcosm is a pure image of the fuxtcpo/cocrfjux;, 
the iraaa ktutls. Without bodily glorification, however, the being 
of man is imperfect, therefore even the souls under the altar long 
for bodily perfection (Rev. vi. 9.) As possessors of the Spirit, the 
faithful, from whom there is no ground at all for separating the 
Apostles or Paul alone, are said to be ttjv dirapy^v tov irvevyjvro^ 
^<wt€?. Upon the idea already touched upon, that the regenerate 
is called a possessor of the Spirit, so that the Spirit seems to be sub- 
ject to him, comp. more particularly at 1 Cor. xiv. 32. The expres- 
sion attrapxf) ( = n*Kft4"> Levit. xxiii. 10, Deut. xxvi. 2) refers 
to the figure of a great harvest of the Spirit, which awaits man- 
kind, and whose first fruits were allotted to the Apostolic church in 
all their glory. The ideas both of the early ripe, and of the excel- 
lent, are equally to be maintained therein, and on this account those 
are by no means to be understood here, according to the supposi- 
tion which has been again maintained by Glocker, who are just 
come into Christianity, and the Apostles to be contrasted with them 
by the second ^/-tefc. This expression, however, naturally leads to 
an inferiority of the Old Testament life, in which all, as well rege- 
neration as communication of the Spirit, existed as type only, not 
as substance. 

Vers. 24, 25. By this participation of the regenerate in the groan- 
ing of the creature, the Apostle would not have the reality of the 
redemption denied or limited ; this is rather objectively fulfilled 
(iow>0r)fi€v)> though not in perceptible possession of it, but in hope. 
This passage is especially important to determine the notion of e\- 
7w. First of all it is opposed to /3\£ir€iv (= Suk ei&ovs irepiTra- 
relv, 2 Cor. v. 7), to the being able to behold as outwardly exist- 
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ing ; but next it forms as strong a contrast to the complete absence 
and separateness of the object ; it is rather identical with the in- 
ward possession of the thing hoped for, so far namely as it is 
spiritual goods. Man can only believe and hope for eternal 
tilings, so far as they are inwardly present to him, and on this ac- 
count the Christian hope stands so high ; she is the daughter of 
experience (Rom. v. 4), and as such maketh not ashamed, and sister 
of faith and love (1 Cor. xiii. 13). Good wishes, desire, longing, 
all this therefore is not eA/7W, for there is wanting therein the in- 
ward essential possession of the thing longed for. 

Ver. 24. Lachmann leaves out the ical, which too is more bur- 
densome than advantageous to the sense. Hermann's remark upon 
the use of zeal (ad Viger. p. 837) is not applicable here, as ri is 
not " what," but " why;" /cal therefore, if it is not to be rejected 
from the text, could only be translated here, " also, besides." 

Ver. 26, 27. As we thus have what we do not see (says Paul in 
the name of the faithful), so are we able in that groaning in us 
(ver. 23), to pray for what we do not know, namely by the spirit 
that guides us. Even in the creation it is alone the universal Spirit 
filling it, that is yearning for the eternal magnet ; in the faithful it 
is that higher spirit that makes them children (ver. 16.) This spirit 
upholds the human weakness, and leads it aright in the gloom of 
its longing, which suffers it not to bring before God the necessities 
it feels in the frame of definite prayers. The arevarffiol aXd- 
Xrjrot are therefore (with reference to ver. 23), stirred by the Spirit 
himself; they are called aXaXrfTov,* inasmuch as the man can 
only speak out what he knows and apprehends, but in this instance 
he only knows that he watTts something, but not what he wants. 
The knowing generally that the aTroXuTpaxri? a&iiar&z is wanting* 
is of course not enough ; the Apostle means that the special need 
in every moment (which is signified by the icado Bei), and the way 
that it can be appeased, is hidden from the believer ; only an unut- 
terable secret yearning thrills through his being, a draught to his 
eternal origin, that finds its vent in sighs. The Apostle's words 
are gathered from such deep experience, that they make good their 
truth in every heart that ever felt this yearning ; it makes itself 

* 'A\a\»)To* is not to be distinguished from <foi jcXaXirrot (I Pet, i. 8), or avtjr&if 
yriTov (2 Cor. ix. 16) : it signifies the unuttered, because it is (for the time or for evet 
unutterable. 
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known however there especially, where that sweet feeling, compa- 
nion to the first love, has* disappeared, and now the conflict with 
the wicked one (1 John ii. 13) begins. Then the soul often feels 
anxiety, without being conscious of any decided sin, and in her 
anxiety groans for redemption.* 

In the owavTi\dftfJav€O'0cu (comp. Luke xviii. 40), the <ruv is 
not to be understood of the co-operation of the divine Spirit with 
the human ; the Spirit of God does not work beside the human 
spirit, but on and through it. Still, however, not so as to annul it, 
but by sanctifying and glorifying it. The word is used for the 
simple avTiKaftftdveo-Ocu in the meaning adjuvare, opem ferre. 
The reading curdeveUj. is marked partly by the Codd. A.B.C.D. and 
many other critical authorities, partly by its intrinsic worth as the 
preferable one. Lachmanu has also, according to his principles 
properly received it into the text. In the to yap rl k. t. X. the 
to applies to the whole sentence. 'Evrvyxaveip xmip twos is to 
intercede for any one, Kara twos (xi. 2) to work, pray against 
any one. The verb in its immediate sense is "to meet with any 
one," so Acts xxv. 24 only. The composition with inrip, as the pas- 
sage before us has it, does not occur again. The formula with xmkp 
th/05 is used also of the Son, Rom. viii. 34, Hebr. vii. 25. 
Now the intercession of the Son is naturally as distinct from that 
of the Spirit, as the efficacy of the Son and the Spirit in general 
differ. The former is atoning, the latter sanctifying and perfecting. 
The words of the Apostle are to be understood accordingly, that the 
Spirit, what he teaches to pray for also Himself fulfils and creates. 
The Spirit 8 intercession is not merely, as De Wette holds, " He 
teaches us toj>ray aright ;" the thought is rather implied that no- 
thing human as such holds good before God ; only God Himself 
can satisfy God ; so the Son in the work of redemption ; as the 
Holy Ghost in the work of sanctification. As the divine principle 
He naturally ever works in accordance with God's will (Kara Beov), 
who as knowing the depths of the heart can perceive the most secret 
wishes of men. In this relation of the Spirit to God entirely the 
same thing appears, which we observed in the relation of the Son 

* Meyer has remarkably misconceived this passage ; he thinks namely, that it is not 
the groaning of men that is spoken of, which the Spirit incites, but the groaning of the 
Spirit itself. As if groaning could be a predicate of Qod, and unutterable groans might 
in any sense whatever be spoken of as to God. 
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to the Father, and the prayer which the former suggests (John xvi. 
23, &c.) All true emotions of life in man, and therefore prayers 
among the number, have their foundation in God Himself, and this 
alone gives them their fulfilment ;* whether the incitation shall be 
referred to the Son or the Spirit, depends upon its relations to the 
work of the one or the other. In the expression <f>povr)na tov 
TTvevfuiTos, the irpedfia is not to be understood of the divine or 
Holy Spirit, but of the human ; (ppovijfia can only be said of man, 
never of God. But then either the divine Spirit is to be supplied 
at iirrvyxdvci, or, which seems more suitable, we say, Paul does not 
clearly distinguish here the divine and human spirit, since they 
have most intimately penetrated and wedded each other. 

Ver. 28, 29. The waiting for the redemption of the body (ver. 
23), even as all sufferings (ver. 18), so little, however, keep back 
the perfection of the children of God, that with the elect, who as 
such love God, they are the direct means of perfecting them, for 

* Quite justly Angustine says (Tract vL in Joan.) " Non Spiritus S. in semet ipso 
apud semetipsum in ilia trinitate gem it, sed in nobis gerait, quia gemere nos fecit." This 
observation, which makes itself known in the experience of every one of the regenerate, 
even the extra-Christian world expresses in its more profound members, as the excellent 
passages of Dschelaleddin show, which Tholuck has adduced here ; in one of t}iem it is 
said: — 

Sagst du : Herr komm ! selber heisst das : hie mein kind ! 
Deine gluth und seufzer Gott's boten Bind. 
Sayst thou : Lord come ! that says : come, child to me ! 
Thy glowing sighs God's message bring to thee. 
[Is. lviii. 9, lxv. 24.] The following anonymous lines from an English mind, com- 
posed undesignedly within the last fifteen years, may contribute something to the reflec- 
tions upon this beautiful subject ; at least may bear some testimony to that great Mas. 
ter's hand, who, amidst His whole creation, wakens the deep music of the human heart. 
— (Actsxvil 26.) 

* * To me they seem, 

Those far, sad streaks that reach along the West, 
Like strains of long, full yearning from the chords 
Of nature's orchestra. Weary, yet still 
She sinks with longing to her winter-sleep, 
Dreams ever of that birth, for whose bright dawn 
The whole creation groans. Fair, sad companion ! 
I join my sigh with thine ; yet none can be 
Our sigh's interpreter, but that great Good, 
Who breathes eternal wisdom ; made, redeemed, 
O, loves us both : and ever moves as erst 
On thy dark waters' face. 
• • » • 

November. 
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this their perfection and assimilation to the image of Christ, is the 
very predestination of God, and therefore immutably firm. 

Ver. 28. irdvra applies especially to the sufferings ; these em- 
hitter or deter all who do not love God, but further all who love 
Him. The els aryadov denotes just this inward ripening. The 
conception of awepyeip in the sense that several co-operate in the 
work of sanctification, is entirely contradictory to the Pauline doc- 
trine: 1, God; 2, man himself; 3, sufferings and all circumstances 
in general. According to Paul, man effects nothing, God every- 
thing, and that too by circumstances. The owepyei is therefore, 
as avarevd^ec above (ver. 22), to be taken as resolving the idea of 
irdvra : " for furthering the perfection of man all must, according 
to the will of God, co-operate one thing with another, but so, that 
He is the fundamental cause of all these effects." Paul does not 
found the certainty of perfection upon good purposes, or upon 
fidelity, but upon the election of God's grace, which itself first 
transforms the bent of the man's mind from faithlessness to truth. 
Christ, the prototype of holiness, is in this the model, to which 
God assimilates the faithful. Hvfifiopfos occurs again Phil. iii. 
21, and there certainly of the body only, which neither here (ac- 
cording to ver. 23) is to be considered as excluded. The will of 
the decree of love is to unite tbe regenerate mankind to one great 
family of God, in which Christ is the irptororo/eo^. Rev. i. 6, 
Christ is called the irpayroro/co^ r&v veicp&v, as first become alive 
from the dead ; so too Col. i. 18. But the resurrection is not im- 
mediately and expressly the subject here ; the expression therefore 
is to be taken in a wider sense, namely, like -fi^, &8 the first per- 
fected, and at the same time pre-eminent in every sense. So it 
occurs too Col. i. 15 ; Heb. i. 6. IIporroroKos, however, is by no 
means of the same signification with novoyevrp, it does not, I 
mean, refer, like fiovoyevifc, to the divine nature of the Redeemer 
only, but to the whole historical Christ, with whom therefore men 
even may be compared. The name of honor, " Brethren," Christ 
himself moreover gives to His own, Matt. xii. 50 ; Mark iii. 35 ; 
John xx. 17. Comp. also Heb. ii. 11, 12; Ps. xxii. 23. The 
expressions in these verses, which refer to the doctrine of election 
by grace, as Kara irpodeaw Kkrjroi, Trpoyivdxrtccw, irpooplfew, will 
be further explained at Rom. ix. I observe here, by way of preli- 
minary merely, that, according to Pauline doctrine, a pradestinatio 
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sanctorum, in the proper sense of the words, exists ; that is, God 
does not know beforehand that they will, by their own decision, be 
holy, but He creates this very decision in them. In the irpoyi- 
vaxrtceiv the property of the divine knowledge only, in irpoopt&iv 
that of the will alone is marked, both of which appear combined 
in the irpoBeav;. Nevertheless there seems to be no difference here 
between irpoiyiw and irpoxopure, while, too, Acts ii. 23, 1 Pet. i. 2, 
Rom. xi. 2, irpoyvwis is used directly for the divine will. In the 
verse before us it is only crvfifAopfovs t% eltcovo? tc. r. X. that 
forms the advance in the thought. 

Ver. 30. The attention was drawn to the importance of this pas- 
sage for the doctrine of the obedientia Christi activa, at v. 19.* 
The circumstance that 0€O9 is here the subject and not Christ, does 
not influence it at all ; the whole work of Christ is God s work 
through the Son, and what is said here of God, therefore, holds just 
as good of Christ, because God has fulfilled it through Him. The 
essential moment in the doctrine of the obedientia activa is however 
this, that the efficacy of Christ is not merely a negative, but just 
as much a positive efficacy also. Christ does not merely root out 
the sins of men, and then leave it to them to produce holiness 
t/iemselves, but he has likewise brought this forth for Himself and 
all His own by His holy life, so that in the work of regeneration 
both the annulling of the old, and the creation of the new, are 
equally the work of Christ, and both were fulfilled already in His 
life on earth ; wherefore they are immediately only imputed to in- 
dividual believers, and then gradually communicated. It is just 
this which, in the passage before us, is most decidedly expressed 
by the i&itcauocre teal iSogaae. In the former expression the real 
communication of the 8t,/eaioovvr) Xptarov lies already indicated 
(comp. at Bom. iii. 21) ; but in the i%6%aae even that entire sane- 
tification and completion of the hucavoawq is expressed, which 
Paul had above (ver. 23) denied of himself and his brethren, 
namely as being yet to be found in their actual possession. Accord- 
ingly, as in Adam the whole natural race of man rested, and all 
history is but a development of that which is set forth* in him, so 
is Christ the real bearer of the whole Church, of the new creation, 

• Comp. here the important parallel, 2 Cor. v. 14, &c., in which likewise all is con- 
ceived as for all already finished once for all in Christ 
t [Gegeben, seeming]? given as the terms of a proposition are. B.] 
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the sanctified mankind, in that, as by His atoning power he annuls 
the old, He just as much creates the new, and deposits His holy 
image in every faithful soul. After this acceptation it first becomes 
clear, how faith is the one and all in the Christian life ; the Chris- 
tian has neither before nor after his conversion to generate an in- 
dependent sanctijication of his own, but he has only constantly 
to receive the stream of the influential powers of Christ's life upon 
him, and this receiving is faith itself. Just so the tree, when the 
development of its germ is begun, has only to suck in water, air, 
and light, in order to unfold itself from within, and all the drawing 
of a stupid gardener at the branches, all his working at the buds, 
to coax forth blossoms, can only disturb, but never further its de- 
velopment. And yet this utmost passivity is at the same time the 
utmost activity, since Christ does not work out of the man, but 
in the very innermost depth of his most secret self and then 
pours the stream of His whole active power through the will. But 
the believer remains ever conscious of this active power as of one 
given him, and can so preserve the deepest humility with the high- 
est perfection ; he does not work, but Christ liveth and worketh 
in him (Gal. ii. 20). After this it is sufficiently evident also, how 
in the passage before us the aorists are chosen to convey its essen- 
tial meaning, wherefore every attempt to alter them must be tho- 
roughly set aside.* They are not to be Futures, for with the 
word : " it is finished ! " the Lord had negatively and positively 
completed His whole Church, together with the ktio-l^ for all aitoves. 
No mortal could add to it even the very least ; all which presents 
itself in the individual members of the Church, after the course of 
centuries, is mere development of that already givenf in Him ; the 
Church, and every individual in her, together with the ktUti*;, 
which necessarily forms her basis, are " God's workmanship cre- 
ated in Christ Jesus" (Eph. ii. 10) ; the redemption is a new glo- 
rified creation, and the prerogative of creation is and continues 
God's alone. The context leads imperatively to this reflection, for 
it is the very certainty of salvation, which nothing earthly can dis- 
turb, that Paul intends to shew. But the divine act only has any 
true certainty. Salvation would be the most uncertain of all un- 

* [The peculiar power of the aorist seems to be, that it is an indefinite past formed 
from the future, and combining or invohing it : a prophetic past.] 
t [Gegcben, as before.] 
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certain things, if it rested not on the objective act of God in Christ, 
but on the wavering subjectivity of man. Only by this its objec- 
tivity is the gospel a true glad tidings, which nothing can remove ; 
even unbelief can merely refuse it. (Comp. upon Sofafcii/ the re- 
marks at John xvii. 4.) 

Ver. 31-84. This profound and colossal thought, which indeed 
divine power alone could generate and reveal to men, inspires the 
Apostle to a dithyrambic of faith, which even in a purely formal con- 
sideration, must be acknowledged to equal any of the most sublime 
creations of human language ; wherefore even Longinus, it may 
be too principally for the sake of this passage, ranks the Apostle 
with the greatest orators.* The absolute power of God makes 
every thing earthly vanish: " if God be for man, what can be 
against him ? " But the greatest possible act of Gods love is the 
giving up of His Son ; in that all else which can be thought and 
wished for lies enclosed. 

Ver. 32. iSio? has reference to die merely adopted children of 
God (viii. 19). The ovk ifeuraro is chosen with -regard to Gen. 
xxii. 12, the history of Isaac being typically conceived. For ra 
irdvra D.F.G. read irdvra only, which I rather prefer ; it compre- 
hends the idea more absolutely, while ra iravra has respect to ver. 
30. Inasmuch, however, as in the moments there enumerated, es- 
pecially in the Sogdfav, all is absolutely included, it comes back 
to the same thought. Ver. 33, &c. I prefer, with Augustine, the 
interrogative form throughout ; the vividness of the language gains 
much by it. — Ey/caXeo) = Karrjyopia), comp. Acts xix. 38, xxiii. 
28, xxvi. 2. — Upon e/cXe/cro? comp. at Bom. ix. — Upon elvai iv 
Sejjla comp. in the Comm. Part ii. p. 488, 3 Edit. — Upon emeu- 
£t9 comp. at ver. 26. Used of Christ intercession signifies the 
continuing communication of His atoning and redeeming power 
to men ; it is, like all which proceeds from Christ, to be understood 
not verbally merely, but really. Comp. more particularly at Heb« 
vii. 25 ; ix. 24. 

Ver. 35-39. As God and Christ can neither contradict them- 
selves in their efficacy, nor alter, but as they are throughout and 
constantly for Christians, so neither can any thing earthly draw 
the faithful away from them. Man only has the sad prerogative 

* Erasmus observes of this passage quite justly : " quid usquam Cicero dixit grandi- 
loquent ius ! 
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of being able to draw himself away from the eternal Pitier* by un- 
belief, the mother of all sins. (Comp. at John xvi. 9.) The 
whole world, indeed, with all its powers, its enticements, and its 
threatenings, is against the believer ; but what is the world against 
God, who does what He will with its powers in heaven and on 
earth! 

Ver. 36. The parenthetic citation describes the Christian's con- 
stant danger of life > it is taken from Ps. xliv. 23. The expres- 
sion irpbfiara aifyar/fy; describes the adversaries' contempt, who 
regarded the Christians as devoted to death. — Ver. 37. wrepvueav 
is found only here in the N. T. The preposition strengthens the 
meaning ; Josephus uses wrepcvyam-av, tnrepta-^veiv, and similar 
expressions in like manner, as corroborations of the simplicia. — 
The reading Bia tov aryair^aavra has important authorities, espe- 
cially D.E.F.G., notwithstanding the genitive evidently gives an' 
apter thought, since the power is thereby more decidedly referred to . 
God, as the origin of it. — The farthest contrasts are placed to- 
gether, in order rhetorically to mark the idea of allness. That 
which is common to all is the idea of the created (the icrUm, ver. 
39), which is opposed to the divine as the eternal. No creature 
can do any thing else than what God wills, for He holds them all 
in his hand ; now it is not God's will to destroy the saints by suf- 
ferings, but to perfect them, consequently every creature must serve 
to bring the saints to their object. 

As to the text, in some Codd. igovalai is added, in others, 
which the text rec. follows, Swdftei,? is placed before ivearina 
and fieXXoma. The latter reading is evidently founded merely in 
the desire to rank the Swdfiet,? immediately with the 0776X0* and 
apxal, from which they seem to be separated by eueor&ra and 
fieXXovra. The addition of igovaUu, however, may be derived 
from the passages I Cor. xv. 24 ; Eph. vi. 12 ; Col. ii. 15. {At 
these passages comp. more particularly upon the different degrees 
of angels.) It is by no means entirely necessary by angels to sup- 
pose evil ones, because unless they were so they could not wish to 
draw away from the gospel, for Gal. i. 8, Paul puts the case even 
that an angel from heaven may preach another gospel. All the 
terms are to be taken here in their most general sense, and do not 
need any closer definition, as life and death, height and depth ; the 

* [Ps. ciii. 13.] 
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indefinite expressions are to denote all that can be thought of, and 
are only a rhetorical paraphrase of the conception of allness. — 
'Evearayra = irapovra, " what is present," occurs also Gal. i. 4 ; 
1 Cor. vii. 26. 



8ECTION V. 

(IX. 1— XL 30.) 



THE RELATION OF ISRAEL, AND OF THE GENTILE WORLD, TO THE 
NEW WAY OF SALVATION. 

After this explicit exposition of the new way of salvation, 
(ch. iii. 0), and after the portraiture of the manner in which the 
development both of the individual and of the whole (ch. vii. 7) 
is conditioned by the same, the Apostle Paul might naturally 
have brought the doctrinal part of his Epistle to an end. But, in 
the meanwhile, the song of triumph with which he terminated that 
exposition, awakened powerfully his feelings for his own nation, 
for whom all glory in Jesus Christ had more immediately been 
promised and designed. For this very people, to which he belonged, 
the Israel of God, had forfeited the divine promises the moment 
they were fulfilled, and they were entrusted to the heathen. This 
unexpected issue, this peculiar relation of the two great por- 
tions of mankind to God's new way of salvation, reversing, as it 
did, their positions with regard to the covenants of God, Japhet 
coming to dwell in the tents of Shem (Gen. ix. 27), held back the 
pen of the Apostle, and before St Paul attains the close of the 
Epistle, he expresses himself in words full of mystery upon God s 
election by grace (ix. 1-29) ; with a view of evincing, not that 
God had proved unfaithful to his promises, but, rather, that the 
Jews had, wilfully, maintained the righteousness which is by the 
law, while they rejected the righteousness by faith which God- had 
revealed unto them (ix. 30 — x. 21.) Before, however, he con- 
cludes, he points to a time when the remnant of holy seed remaining 
in the nation of Israel shall again be grafted into the olive tree, 
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and so all Israel shall be saved ; and this gives him an occasion 

of terminating with praises of the love, the wisdom, and the 
knowledge of God. 



§ 14. OF THE ELECTION OF GRACE. 

(IX. 1—29.) 

The ninth chapter of our Epistle belongs to those passages of 
Holy Writ in which the unfathomable nature of its contents, and 
the colossal character of its ideas, are exhibited in a more than 
usually conspicuous light.* On this account, it has ever been, 
since the time of Augustine, a hinge around which the prevailing 
tendencies within the Church have moved, and such is it even now. 
The [Roman] Catholic Church, in striking upon this rock, fell 
under the dominion of a Pelagianizing view, and daily experienced 
all the injurious consequences which are wont to accompany this 
tendency ; while, on the other hand, in the Protestant t Church, 
at the present moment, in their endeavour to master the import 
of this chapter, men have either fallen down the precipice of the 
absolute predestination of the evil to evil, or have been betrayed 
into the gulf of an universal restoration ; J of which errors, the 
former leads at one time to desperation, at another to security, 

* Luther very truly says, on the reading of this section, " Who hath not known 
passion, cross, and travail of death, cannot treat of foreknowledge (Election of Grace) 
without injury and inward enmity towards God. On this account must Adam be first 
fairly dead, before he may bear this thing, and drink this strong wine. Wherefore, take 
heed that thou drink not wine, while thou art yet a sucking babe. Each several doctrine 
had its own season and measure and age." A noble instance of the wisdom of the great 
reformer. On the subject of the following investigation, see the treatise upon Rom. ix. 
by Steudel, in the Tubigen Journal, 1886, No. 1, p. 1-90, and by Haustedt in Pelt's 
Theol. Mitarh., No. 3. In the same work will also be found an essay by Meyer, upon 
the line of thought in Bom. ix.-xi. Ruckert, in addition to his commentary, gives a 
separate treatise upon the doctrine contained in Rom ix., in the first nnmber of his 
Exegetic Magazine. In this section, Ruckert discovers the rigid doctrine of Predes- 
tination. 

t Evangelisch. 

I Schleiermacber*8 doctrine upon the subject of the Election of Grace (in the journal 
conducted by himself with De Wette and Lucke, No. 2 ) is an entirely anti-Calvinistic 
one, since he maintains the restitution of all things. Gl odder, Benecke, and Hdllner, 
also adopt the Apocaustasis. Reiche altogether questions the objective truth of the 
Apostle's statements. 

U 
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while the latter, as the Scripture plainly declares, must have moral 
indifference for its inevitable result. In the meanwhile, the sym- 
bolical books of the Lutheran Church, especially the Formula of 
Concord, as well as the " Confessio Marchica"* among the re- 
formed confessions, have already, in all essential points, delivered 
the true scriptural definition; and many of their commentators 
have, in the main point, adhered to them.f The causes which have, 
notwithstanding, led men so frequently, and on different sides, 
to depart from it, were probably, first, the inward one, of the want 
of a real experience of grace, and, in the next place, the outward 
one, of taking up with insulated passages, without having re- 
gard to their connection with others, and with the general teaching 
of Scripture. The want of experience leads to Pelagianism ; the up- 
holders of the absolute predestination of the evil to evil take the 
ninth chapter of our epistle apart from the eleventh ; the de- 
fenders of universal restoration take the eleventh without the 
ninth. In order to avoid this one-sidedness, let it be our first 
endeavour to make ourselves acquainted with the connection which 
this momentous chapter has with itself, and with the whole of the 
Epistle, and teaching of Holy Scripture, before we examine more 
closely the particular points in it. 

The fifth section (ch. ix.-xi.) of the dogmatical portion of our 
epistle exactly corresponds with the first section of it (ch. i. 18 — 
iii. 20.) In this first section, the Apostle had considered the 
relation in which both Jews and Gentiles stood to the first way of 
salvation, the law ; in the fifth, he considers the relation of the 
Jews and the Gentiles to the new way of salvation, the gospel. 
We are not, however, by any means to look upon the ninth chapter 
as a resumption of the same subject which was treated ch. i. 18 — 
iii. 20 ; the Apostle is speaking, on the contrary, of a very dif- 

* Compare Aagusti's " Corpus libr. symb." (Elberfeldi, 1827), page 382 and following. 

+ Especially, among more recent commentators, Flatt, and Beck, in his " Pneuma- 
tico-Henrtencutical development of the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, * 
Stuttgart, 1838." Only Beck's paper, which contains so much that is excellent, would 
have been greatly improved, if, in connection with this chapter, he had at the same time 
elucidated chapters x. and xi. Tholuck (whom my respected colleague, Professor 
Hbfling, in his " Beleuchtung des Dauroerischen Sendschreibens," Nuremberg, 1832, 
follows in essential points) takes the middle course, and explains tome insulated pas- 
sages very well, but he has neither delivered himself with sufficient precision upon the 
remarkable passages, ch. xi. 25-32, nor has treated ch. ix. enough in connexion with 
ch. x. and xi., to give entire satisfaction. 
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ferent matter; at the same time the contents of either section 
have a close affinity one to the other, since the relation of the Jews 
and of the GentiJes to both of God 8 dispensations were very 
similar. For, with regard to the law, their situation was this. 
By far the greater number of the Gentiles had transgressed it in the 
grossest manner, and so were sunken in an abyss of misery ; while 
some few among them really fulfilled it, according to their relative 
measure of knowledge. In consequence of these opposite condi- 
tions, both divisions of them were fitly disposed for the reception 
of the gospel, the new way of salvation. For those gross trans- 
gressors had experienced the dreadful consequences of sin which 
in them had become exceeding sinful, and so grace was able in 
them to be all powerful ; while the more virtuous heathen had 
likewise attained, by their noble endeavours, to the true blessing 
of the law, the conviction of sin (Kom. iii. 20) ; and, on that 
account, they also were led to embrace the gospel as a remedy. 
And with regard to the Jews, although a small portion of them 
might be in the last mentioned condition, yet the relation of the 
greater number of them to the law was such that they gave it an 
outward obedience, but inwardly transgressed it — a case which 
might occur with individuals among the Gentiles also, though it 
was a very rare one. And so arose the melancholy consequence, 
that the law was unable to work its blessing on Israel, it 
could not, that is, effect any conviction of sin ; they con- 
fidently looked upon themselves as righteous, and yet were no 
less sinful than the most degraded among the heathen, if not in 
the outward, yet in the inward man ; and this relation of the two 
parties to the law would naturally regulate their respective attitudes, 
with regard to the new way of salvation in the gospel. The great 
mass of the Jews who were inaccessible to the faith, were sure to 
reject it, only those few availed themselves of the proffered way of 
salvation ; while with the heathen, on the contrary, it was precisely 
the great mass of them who were disposed to receive salva 
tionin Christ; and so the truth of the word (Kev. iii. 15, 16), 
" I would thou wast either hot or cold, so then, because thou art 
lukewarm, I will spew thee out of my mouth," was established both 
in the Jew and in the Gentile. The Gentiles, viewed" as grievous 
transgressors of the law, were cold, as sincerely fulfilling^the law 
they were warm, and so, in both capacities, thev were susceptible of 

u 2 
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grace, whereas the great mass of the Jews came between these two 
conditions. They strove in an hypocritical manner after the fulfil- 
ling of the law, but they had no inward hatred against sin, nor any 
fire of true and divine love. And so fell Israel from his vocation, 
and the heathen world stepped into his place. 

By this means was brought about a strange complication. Man • 
kind had the appearance of being more powerful than God, since 
they were able, through their sins, to make void what God had 
promised. To show, however, that this is not the case, but that 
God observes justice in all His ways, this is the great object of the 
Apostle in the present section ; on which account also, xi. 33, he 
exclaims, " Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God !" He proves, I say, that, from the beginning, 
the promise of God was spoken not to the Israel after the flesh, 
but only to that which was after the Spirit (comp. ix. 7 with ii. 
28) ;* but, among these last, the promise had already found its 
fulfilment, namely, among the Israel of God, whether they were 
Jews or Gentiles. The contradiction, therefore, was only an 
apparent one (ix. 30), when the Gentiles^ who sought not after 
righteousness, attained to it, while the righteousness-seeking 
Jews received it not, because the endeavour of the Jew after right- 
eousness had been one that appeared so only in the sight of men, 
but in the eye of God had been a real transgression of the law ; and, 
on the other hand, what, in the case of many a Gentile, would ap- 
pear to human eyes, a non-seeking after righteousness, had, in 
fact, been an inward fulfilment of the law. And thus there had 
been in God's dealings a strict consistency, which manifested it- 
self no less in the adoption of the true spiritual children of Abra- 
ham, than in the rejection of his merely fleshly issue ; and which is 
apparent from other things, and especially from this, that the hea- 
then, if they fall from their vantage ground of faith (xi. 17), might 
again, on their part, be deprived of the gospel (which has already, 
in some degree, been verified in theOriental church), while, in like 
manner, there is a possibility for the Jews, on their becoming ready 
to receive the faith, to enter again into their calling ; yea, the 
Apostle expressly announces that, with regard to Israel, an uni- 

* Compare also Deut xxxii. 5, where it is said of the rebellious Israelites, " they are 
blemishes and not His children." f Their spot is not the spot of his children, Eng. vers.] 
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versal conversion really impends (xi. 25.) So far the connexion 
of thought is plain enough ; and it necessarily follows from this, 
that the Apostle neither intends hy the grace of God to take away 
from man the free determination of the will, nor hy means of the 
latter to question the all-sufficiency of grace — his only object is to 
establish both together. The manifestation of the grace of God is 
always made to depend upon the more or less of fidelity with which 
men employ that knowledge of divine things which they already 
have. (Ezek. xxxiii. 12.) 

In the "meanwhile, it must be allowed, this simple connexion 
of ideas would not have been misunderstood as often as it has 
been, if it were not for an intervening discussion (ix. 14-29), 
which appears to lead to a very different result ; namely, the 
declaration of St Paul, that " God hath mercy upon whom he will 
have mercy, and hardens whom he will harden." This declara- 
tion, viewed in itself, might very conceivably lead those who be- 
lieve in the eternal damnation of the wicked, to the doctrine of ab- 
solute predestination, as, on the other hand, in the case of those 
who do not uphold the former tenet, it serves just as easily to esta- 
blish that of the restoration ; the compassionating and the harden- 
ing presenting themselves only in the sense of an earlier or a later 
election ; and the close of St Paul's argumentation (xi. 23), while it 
is directly opposed to the doctrine of the predestination of the 
wicked, which loses all semblance of truth as soon as ch. ix. 14 is 
viewed in connection with ch. xi., furnishes a very plausible ground 
for the last- mentioned interpretation, because the whole question 
there appears to be about the final reception of all, without one 
word being spoken of the damnation of any, and the whole rea- 
soning issues in the great thought, " God hath concluded them all 
in unbelief, that He might have mercy upon all," (xi. 32) ; and 
thus the earlier or later disobedience, together with the unbelief 
which is necessarily connected with it, is just as much attributed to 
all as the earlier or later experience of the mercy of God. Conse- 
quently, as ch. i.-iii. teaches the universality of sin, so ch. ix.-xi. 
would appear to indicate the universality of redemption, and so, in 
this point of view also, both sections would correspond one with 
another. But, although perhaps we may not be able to point to 
any passage in St Paul's Epistles, with the exception of that in 2 
Thes. i. 9, which expressly teaches the doctrine of eternal damna- 
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tion* — nay, it must be admitted that they contain expressions, such 
as 1 Cor. xv. 28, which rather seem to lead to the opposite conclu- 
sion — yet the New Testament, in those portions which do not belong 
to St Paul, and notably in the discourses of Jesus Christ Himself 
(Matt. xxv. 41, &c.), and that not merely in parabolic language 
(Matt. xii. 32; xxvi. 24 ; John xvii. 12), contains such decisive 
passages for this opinion, that we should be very cautious how we 
place the Apostle Paul in contradiction with them. The business 
of the expositor is certainly to find the true sense of the passage 
before him, and not to allow himself to be diverted in his* operation 
through fear of a contradiction of other places ; still he would do 
well to reflect whether his operation have reached the true meaning 
of the words, if it issue in an open contradiction with other passages 
of Scripture ; and even such is the case here. For, granting that 
by admitting the doctrine of a restoration, the passage receives a 
consistent meaning, it by no means follows that this may not be 
obtained without this admission ; and if this be the case, the last- 
mentioned sense must be preferred, as the one which was really in 
the Apostle 8 contemplation, since, at all events, it must be allowed 
that St Paul, though he does not bring it prominently forward, is 
far from combating the doctrine of eternal damnation, or preaching 
explicitly the doctrine of the'restoration. The following considera- 
tions may serve to indicate the practicability of such an explana- 
tion of the passage in question, as may avoid both the one and the 
other of the two extremes. 

The difficulty and obsurity of the whole section before us are di- 
minished when we reflect that it by no means contains any thing 
peculiar, since the same ideas which so startle us in reading it, are 
also expressed throughout the whole of the Old as well as the New 
Testament. It is only their conciseness, their bold and powerful 
utterance, that lends them, as it were, an unprecedented appear- 
ance here. There are two series of apparently conflicting repre- 
sentations of the relation of mankind to God, which pervade to the 
whole of the sacred writings. According to one series, all appears 
to depend upon man, his earthly position as well as his eternal 
position in the world to come. Already, in the Old Testament, 

* The doctrine of eternal damnation is implicitly given in the passage Bom. ix. 4, 
upon which compare the commentary. In Horn. ii. 8, 0, 16, the eternity of the punish- 
ment of the wicked is not expressly marked, and the same applies to 1 Cor. v. 13 ; xi. 32. 
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laws were placed before man, accompanied with blessings and with 
curses ; if he observed them, he was bid to expect welfare and peace 
both here and hereafter ; if he observed them not, the contrary 
portion awaited him. In this point of view, man is represented as 
responsible for all his actions, and for the development of his whole 
life ; he appears as the absolute master of his destiny. And in 
the New Testament, a similar series of expressions presents itself. 
" Believe and be baptized," is the command given to man : it is 
theuf own affair ; it rests with them to receive or not receive it. 
The most arduous commandments are imperatively laid upon them, 
" Be ye perfect," or " Be ye holy !" Of the impenitent and unbe- 
lieving, it is pronounced, " Ye would not !" It is the Lord Himself* 
who calls with deepest sorrow ; it is the Creator who cries with tears 
before his creature, " how often have I desired to gather you, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens together, but ye would not !" (Matt xxiii. 
37 ; Luke xiii. 34.) But, by the side of this view, there is another 
series of representations which apparently constitute a complete 
contradiction of the first.* It is expressly said that it is " God 
that worketh both to will and to do in man of his good pleasure," 
(Phil. ii. 13), while immediately before occur the words, "work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling." Christ Himself 
says, "All that the Father giveth me is mine; no man can come 
unto me except the Father draw him." (John vi. 37, 44.) " No 
man can come unto me except it be given him of the Father," 
(John vi. 65) ; and, " without me, ye can do nothing." (John 
xv. 5.) Moreover, it is said, " a man can receive nothing (and 
therefore neither truth nor untruth) except it be given him from 
Heaven." (John iii. 27.) According to this view, man no longer 
appears as the lord of his destiny, but Almighty God alone, who 
workelh all in all. And on this account do all saints acknowledge, 
with the Apostle Paul at their head, " through the grace of God, 
I am what I am ;" everything, the truth, the belief, the reception 
of grace, is God's work in man, and man may as justly call his 
conception, and birth in his mothers womb, his own work, as he 
can call the life of faith his own work. The believer is God's work, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works. (Ephes. ii. 10.) " He 

* Compare my remarks in the earlier volumes of this Commentary, viz. vol. L, Matt, 
xiii. 10, 17, 36, 43 ; xxv. 84, 36. Vol. u., Matt, xxvii. 3, 10. 
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that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord." (2 Cor. x. 17.) Now, 
on the side of the good, this statement of the exclusive operation 
of God, as delivered in Scripture, is easily understood and admitted. 
He who has abandoned the Pelagian point of *view finds no diffi- 
culty in conceiving that the good are not good beside God, in such 
sense that He is acquainted with their good thoughts, resolutions, 
works only from without, rather will he feel that no man is good 
but the one God, who Himself both is the good that is in them, 
and works the good that he discerns in them. Bat, if such be the 
relation of man to God, then it further plainly appears that man 
cannot reserve any good for himself, even though the greater por- 
tion be of God, as, for example, the free continuation of the 
work of regeneration^ which God has begun (for what God begins 
God alone can continue), or belief in grace, or the apprehension 
and appropriation of the same ;* for this apprehension is precisely 
the capital point in the whole work of conversion, and this 
would reserve to God only a secondary part, or, at any rate, man 
would admit God only to an equal share in the production of the 
new man, which is certainly altogether inadmissible. It is God who 
makes the beginning, the middle, and the end in the work of con- 
version. He gives grace, and empowers man to embrace it at the 
beginning, and hold it fast to the last ; all, in short, is God's, and 
nothing is man's of his own. Meanwhile, although we maintain 
the operation of God in man in its fullest extent, this will yet com- 
bine very well with the first series of expressions which apparently 
attribute all to man, so long as we keep to the side of the good. 
For the working of God by no means takes away the freedom of 
man, but rather perfects it. God works in the good and holy not 
externally to their wills, but rather within them, and fills them with 
that energy from a higher world which they experience in them- 
selves. Hence it is, that he is able to create in them to will 
and to accomplish, without their ceasing to be free, nay, by 
this operation it is that they just become truly free, since 
so long as they are able to will any thing, other than what 
God works, they have not the libertas, but rather, at the best 

* Compare the subjoined passages in which conversion, belief, fidelity, are expressly 
referred to God, and nothing of his own left to m«n. Jerera. xxxi. 18 ; Heb. xii. 2 ; Luke 
xxii. 32 ; 1 Cor. iv. 7; 2 Thess. iii. 2 ; 1 John v. 4. 
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(as Adam before he fell), the libera voluntas, or (as is the case 
with fallen men, in whom exists a predominating inclination to 
what God willeth not), the liberum arbitrium. The whole world 
of goodj/ angels, as also the just men made perfect,* will nothing 
and can do nothing of themselves, but only through God, and yet 
are they free, yea, among the creatures they alone are free, since in 
them God works as in beings whom He hath constituted in inde- 
pendence and freedom. Moreover these imperative addre&es to men, 
" Be ye perfect," &c., are intelligible, notwithstanding the fact that 
man is not able to make himself perfect, but only God, when under- 
stood with reference to the good, since this divine command is no 
other than that creative word whereby they become perfect, accord- 
ing to that deep saying of Augustin, Da quodjubes, eljube quod 
vis. 

The whole weight of the difficulty falls thus upon the side of the 
evil. God is in Himself, substantially, The Good. He wills and 
creates only the good ; and so it is conceivable, how in good men 
who are known to him, he operates all that is good. But then He 
is absolutely separate from the evil, which, otherwise, has no sub- 
stantial being, by virtue of his holy nature he is not able to will it ;t 
and yet the'Scripture says that God, according to his eternal fore- 
knowledge, not only knows all evil, but that He works it too. The 
former assertion alone might at first suffice, since in consequence 
of the unity of operation in all His attributes, the knowledge of God 
cannot be conceived apart from his operation ; but then the Scrip- 

* Meanwhile no created being has this freedom innate within it. It is the result of 
establishment in the war against sin. So that we cannot say that God might have so 
made all conscious beings that it should have been impossible for them to sin. It is 
necessary for the creature to retain the possibility of prevaricating from the law of life 
implanted in it by.God,Jin order that it may not hold its perseverance therein as some- 
what merely mechanical. 

+ Tbe'difficulty which many find in this whole cycle of doctrine, is aggravated by 
the]want of a distinct: conception of the fundamental ideas, good and evil. The good 
may, it is true, in a subordinate sense, signify a relation, but even then only where it is 
a question of ajnerely legal righteousness. In its true and highest meaning, it is to be 
taken as a substantial thing. God's essence alone is good, and where good is, there is 
God. On which account no man can generate good, it must be imparted unto him. On 
the other hand the evil is nothing substantial (to affirm which is Manicheism), and yet 
it is not without reality (a mere w) ov), it is a real but inwardly, and by consequence 
also an outwardly disturbed^ relation. And therefore all the powers of the evil are in 
substance good, only their employment has been perverted. And from this it is that God 
may be operative, in and with all the evil, and yet from the evil, as evil, remain abso- 
lutely separate. 
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ture adds to this the explicit declaration, that God worketh evil, 
both here and in other passages as well. In the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, from Gen. ix. 27, downwards, God's knowledge of 
evil is decisively enough proclaimed. " Japhet shall dwell in the* 
tents of Shem," but then the descendants of Shem ara to fall from 
their vocation. Again, in Deut. xxxi. 16, 17, 20, 21, and Deut. 
xxviii., xxix., xxx., the fall of the people of Israel is predicted in 
the distinctest manner, and no less clearly is it signified (precisely 
as in Bom. xi.), that after this fall Israel will be converted and in- 
herit the blessing. The passion of the Messias is foretold in the 
clearest manner, and this involves also the knowledge of those by 
whom He was to suffer. (Comp. Ps. xciv. 11, 1 Cor. iii. 20.) In 
like manner Jesus knew who it was that should betray him (John 
vi. 64, &c), and yet chose Judas to be one of his disciples; He 
knew beforehand that Peter would fall, He warned him, and it came 
to pass as Jesus had already foreseen and spoken. In consequence 
of this God's absolute knowledge of evil, it is also said (Is. xlv. 7), 
" I form the light and create darkness, I make peace and create 
evil," and (Amos iii. 6), " Shall there be evil in the city, and the 
Lord hath not done it?"' He hardeneth Pharoah, He awakeneth 
Nebuchadnezzar, in short He worketh what He* will, good as well as 
evil. To say that these are merely Oriental phrases is evidently in- 
applicable to the solution of this difficulty, nor again would any 
man be disposed in the face of these and similar passages to main- 
tain that God does not foreknow the free actions of man, or at 
least if he foreknow the good, because the good has a being, to 
deny that he knows the evil, since evil is a nonentity. For the 
world's history developes itself as well by evil actions as by good, 
even as the crucifixion of the Son of God, which was brought 
about by actions perfectly free, is the turning point of the old and 
the new world ; and if there be any thing that God does not know, 
then it becomes impossible to admit any true foreknowledge in God, 
and consequently any personal God at all. Since, therefore, as we 
remarked before, it is found impracticable, upon deeper considera- 
tions of the subject, to separate the foreknowledge from the prede- 
termination of God, nothing remains but to take the thoughts of 
holy Scripture as they are presented to us, and to enquire in what 
way it would have them understood. That it should mean that 
God wills the evil as evil, and hath wrought it Himself in His 
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creatures, is so manifestly contradictory to innumerable passages of 
it, and also to its entire spirit, that none of the elder partizans of 
the rigid doctrine of predestination, Augustine, Gottschalk, Calvin, 
ever ventured to maintain it ; they only said that, whereas by the 
fall of Adam, which took place without the predetermination of 
God, mankind had become a massa perditionis, God, out of them, 
by an absolute decree of grace, and by means of gratia irresisti- 
bilis, hath elected some to happiness, and (as Gottschalk and Cal- 
vin infer), by a decree of reprobation, hath appointed others to per- 
dition. The later supralapsarians were the first who went so far as 
to maintain that the fall of Adam himself was predetermined, in 
which, indeed, the doctrine of a gratia irresistibilis being once 
admitted, they were more consistent than Augustine and his fol- 
lowers ; nay, in consequence of their principles, they were obliged 
to derive even the fall of the devil and his angels from the decree 
of God, and not from the misuse of their own free will. Still, as 
surely as we see it to be the doctrine of Scripture, that God does 
not work evil as evil, it being the melancholy privilege of the crea- 
ture, in virtue of the free will created within him, to be able to gene- 
rate evil, so surely is it equally impossible to exclude evil, viewed as 
a phenomenon, from the divine operations. The abstract evil never 
appears in history, it is but evil personalities, who, with their evil 
deeds, ever appeal* on the scene ; these, however, exist in necessary 
combination with the world of good, because, in every evil being, 
and even in the devil and his angels, the powers themselves with 
which they act are of God, who bestows on them at the same time 
both the form in which, and the circumstances among which, they 
may come into manifestation.* With reference to this latter agency 
of God in evil, He is said in Scripture to be the originator of evil 
itself, considered as a phenomenon in history, and this was what 
the ancient dogmatical authorst intended to express by the canon , 

* Without this infinitely consolatory doctrine, the man whom hostile elements assail, 
would be obliged to believe himself abandoned without hope to their savage power. Con- 
sider the martyrs of the early church in presence of the shocking wickedness of their 
persecutors ; what could have inspired them with courage, if they had not been upheld 
by the sure conviction that Ood, in his wisdom, had ordained even this way, in order to 
their perfection and happiness, and therefore had summoned up such forms of evil as 
those which they saw opposed to them. 

+ Nor has the most recent science been able to produce any thing more satisfactory 
upon the relation of human freedom to the divine omnipotence, than the old theory of 
the concursus coiitains. Only this must not be so understood as if God contributed one 
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Deus concurril ad materiale, non ad formale actionis make. 
Certainly, after this method of understanding it, the great and per- 
haps ever insoluble problem still remains, namely, the ability of a 
created being to act contrarily to the will of God.* Meanwhile 
we must proceed upon the supposition of this ability as upon an 
axiom, even as we lay it down as an axiom that the world was cre- 
ated out of nothing, without forgetting that of the how the world 
came to be from out of God, and through God, does not on that 
account cease to be a problem. What has been said, however, 
will serve to elucidate the various expressions used in Scripture, 
regarding the relation of free beings to God, and solve, at the 
same time, in essential points, the difficulty of the passage under 
our consideration. We thus avoid the predestination of the evil to 
evil, as well as the restoration of all things, and maintain, on the 
contrary, an election of grace in the case of the holy,t in pur- 
suance of which God not only knows who will be holy and happy, 
but also effects that they may be holy and happy, without abolish- 
ing their own free self-determination. This, as the confessio Mar- 
chica very pertinently says, is " one of the very most consolatory 
articles," for, whereas no man is acquainted with the mind of God, 
and God excludes no man from happiness (1 John ii. 2 ; 1 Tim. 
n. 4;, although God knows who excludes himself, so each one can 
and may hold himself as elected. This belief that we are elect, 
can injure none but him who inwardly is so impure as to dream it 
possible for a man to bo happy without becoming holy, nor, on 
the other hand, without this belief can any one be made perfect ; 
for, upon what shall a man found the certainty of his happiness, 
if he may not presume to rest it upon the unalterable decree of 

half to the execution of tbe free deed and man the other, bat rather that God alone and 
exclusively is the creator as well as the upholder of the whole man, and of every deed he 
does. 

* The assertion that, as the possibility of a thing is already the thing in the germ, if 
God have created man with the possibility of sinning, he must Jiave also created the germ 
of sin in him, is not tenable, because it is only in the case of substantial realities that 
there can be any question of a germ at all. But evil is not any substantial reality, the evil 
is the deflection of created will from the will of God ; this originated in a free deed, which 
was in fact the beginning of an entirely new series, but it draws its ground or cause for 
and in itself alone. 

+ Although, therefore, man is free, it is impossible that all should become evil and 
oppose God's way of salvation ; for, were this possible, man would be more powerful than 
God, and able to defeat God's plan. Comp. the words of Christ, Matt. xxiv. 24; 1 Cor. 
x. 13. 
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God ? Nothing remains but to rest it upon himself, his own will, 
his own integrity, which, of all conceivable foundations, is the 
most insecure. Yet we do not by any means conceive this 
election of grace as a gratia irresistibilis, which necessarily 
draws after it the whole doctrine of predestination, with its most 
extreme consequences, but only, as we do not attribute to the 
holy and the happy the smallest part in that by which they become 
such, for that is the mere work of God, so man, certainly, in every 
stage of his earthly development, reserves the negative ability of 
resisting grace, he may fall at any time from it. So that the 
whole merit as entirely belongs to God, as the whole of the guilt 
belongs to man alone.* Though the whole development and his- 
torical formation of the evil in the world depends upon God, so 
far as it is He who causes the evil to be evil in that particular 
form in which it is so, yet the being evil, in itself, is the simple 
consequence of the misuse of man's own free will. Taken in this 
scriptural point of view, history becomes no stiff necessity, no fatal 
physical evolution, nor, on the other hand, are mankind exhibited 
as a number of little gods, each one of whom makes of himself 
even whatsoever he may please. The truth is, that in God all is 
necessary, as in man all is free — not, however, in mere supposition, 
but in living truth ; and it is only thus that the ideas of guilt and 
judgment have their deep and awful significance. All evil, in 
God's hand, serves but for a foil and for the promotion of the good, 
and yet His wrath burns with justice against it, because it originates 
only in the wickedness of the creature which receives its punish- 
ment from righteousness. The possibility of this punishment 

* The non-resistance of grace in the holy does not signify the same thing with the 
receiving of grace. The former is the pure negative, the latter is positive, and pre- 
supposes an energy in the will, which is first wrought in man by God. Man, therefore, 
hinders God's work, bat he is not able to promote it, in the same manner in which man 
is in a condition to destroy created objects in the world, and yet is unable to make a 
single blade of grass. Nor is there any inconsistency, when we are told in the Bible 
that in the work of regeneration, man can do nothing of a positive natore, and yet we 
are directed to pray, for prayer is simply this non-resisting towards that attitude of pre- 
paration to the progress of the human mind which is requisite in order to receive the 
workings of grace. For the rest, it stands to reason, that there is no moment of human 
existence, nor any conceivable act of men, in which the negative and the positive por- 
tion of it can be entirely separated ; rather they are continually interpenetrating one 
another. In the meanwhile, one or the other always has a decisive predominance ; 
the positive activity predominates in the natural man, but in the work of regeneration 
the nccpuvity must prevail, in order to leave the positive side to the Holy Spirit. 
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being an eternal one, does not depend upon God, but is in the 
creature alone, which, as it has the power to resist God's will once, 
may also continue to persevere in its resistance.* The doctrine 
of the restoration appears inconsequent in admitting the possibility 
of resistance for a time, and making it cease in as arbitrary a way 
at a certain point, for there is no point at which the resistance of 
the evil may not be considered as possible to be continued. 
Moreover, as this doctrine does not deny the reality of sin, it gains 
little by having recourse to a final restoration of all the evil, 
because, if God knew beforehand that a being would be evil for 
thousands of years, and yet created that being, it might justly be 
said, that, since evil is so awful a thing, that it would appear better 
never to have been born than to have sinned but once with no 
more than the glance of the eye, God should have preferred never 
to have created such a being at all. The only doctrine consistent 
with itself, is that which denies the reality of evil, but this leads 
to a consequence which rests upon a irpSrrov yfrevSo<; ; for, accord- 
ing to this, the /juality of all actions is alike. Whereas, if we 
assume the reality of sin, and admit only the problem of the ability 
of the creature to resist God, the whole doctrine of Scripture fol- 
lows in order, and both divine and human interests are perfectly 
secured. And the principles here laid down furnish at the same 
time the following simple connexion of the passage in question : 
" I behold with deep sorrow the unbelief of Israel ; but God's 
word is not on that account made of none effect ; the All-knowing 
and Almighty One rather permits both good and evil to have their 
manifestation according to His will, even as He has long ago 
predicted the fall of the Jews, and the election of the Gentiles, in 
the prophecies of the Old Testament'* (ch. ix.) But the guilt 
of this apostacy is not, on that account, at all the less chargeable 
upon the Jews alone, since by resisting grace, they went about to 

* According to the theory of the unreality of sin, and the perpetuation, not of the 
individual, but only of the race, it might be said that there is neither a restoration, nor 
yet an eternal damnation. Those who have become entirely evil would perish when 
they die altogether, and come to nothing, as the withered leaves fall from the tree, while 
the sanctified alone would continue to live. But it is scarcely necessary to observe that 
the Bible is far from asserting the personal immortality of some persons only ; not to 
mention, also, that upon this supposition, the grief of St Paul, Rom. ix. 1, &c., would 
be without adequate motive, " for he who is dead is free from sin," (Rom. vi. 7), and no 
longer an object of lamentation. 
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establish their own righteousness, instead of the righteousness of 
God (ch. x.) Moreover, even in the fallen nation itself, God 
hath reserved a holy seed, and in this will the fulfilment of the 
divine predictions one day be realized (ch xi.) 

If we now proceed to consider the cycle of expressions employed 
by the Apostle Paul to expound his doctrine of election, we shall 
find that the circumstance of earlier or later, which are merely 
human modes of thinking, and which cannot be thought to have 
any place in the mind of God, are implied in all of them. The 
terms irpoeiZw (Acts ii. 31 ; Gal. iii. 8), Trpoyt^vcoa-Kco (Rom. 
viii. 29, xi. 2 ; 1 Pet. i. 20), irpooplfya (Acts iv. 28 ; Rom. viii. 29, 
30; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Ephes. i. 5-11), TrpoTiOrjjju (Ephes. i. 9), and 
the substantive irpoyvaxri? (Acts ii. 23 ; 1 Pet. i. 2), and 
TTpoOevu; (Rom. viii. 28 ; ix. 1 1 ; Ephes. i. 1 1 ; iii. 1 1 ; 2 Tim. i. 9) 
express the knowledge and the will of God, before the object of 
His knowledge comes into outward manifestation. And as all 
the expressions applied in Scripture to God have been selected 
not on His account, but only for the sake of man, so too it is 
only fur man that they hold perfectly good. Considered from 
the human point of view, God does in fact foreknow, although, as 
far as regards Himself, the whole co- exists in one eternal pre- 
sent. So that, in the expressions in question, there are evidently 
two distinct classes, first those which express knowledge or dis- 
cernment, then those which apply to the will. It may be objected 
that, albeit the will always presupposes the knowledge of that 
which a man wills, yet our knowledge need not always be combined 
with the volition of the thing known. God, for instance, knows 
the evil as such, not simply as a phenomenon, he discerns in the 
evil deed what it is that makes it evil, in short, God possesses the 
thought or the knowledge of evil, but not the will. Still, however 
accurate this statement is, it has nevertheless no relation to the 
phraseology of St Paul. The Apostle never speaks but of God's 
knowledge of the evil phenomenon, but this God wills as well as 
knows ; and it is only and solely because He wills it that it comes 
into manifestation. We must, therefore, altogether reject the 
Pelagian distinction of npravisio and pruedestinatio when we view 
the question in relation to the good, since it is only with regard 
to evil that it has a certain degree of truth, and is of no service 
at all in solving the difficulties in the Apostles writings. In 
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St Paul, God's foreknowledge always implies a fore- working and 
a fore-determination, just as His fore- determination is never 
without foreknowledge. Now this fore- determination, as has 
already been demonstrated, does not destroy the freedom of the 
will, but rather presupposes it. God creates and works in free 
beings as free, and in beings not free as not free. Now, one 
remarkable expression of the divine irpoOeais is the term 
i/ckeyeiv (John xv. 1G-19; Acts xiii. 17; 1 Cor. i. 27,28; 
Ephes. i. 4), equivalent to which is aipolp&w (Gal. i. 15), or 
the itcXoyi? (Rom. xi. 5-7 ; 1 Thess. i. 4), also irpoOeau; /car 
i/cXoyqv = TrpoOeaix itcXeyovca (Rom. ix. 11), by which the 
ifcXefcrol (Matt. xx. 16 ; xxii. 14 ; Rom. viii. 33 ; Col. iii. 12 ; 
comp. comment, on Matt. xxii. 14 ; xxiv. 22) are designated, and 
which is manifested through the /cX^ats to the human conscious- 
ness. (Rom. xi. 29 ; 1 Cor. i. 26 ; Ephes. i. 18 ; iv. 1 ; 2 Thess. 
i. 11 ; Heb. iii. 1.) This election of the holy and the blessed 
(since it is to blessedness alone that iKkoytf in St Paul's language 
refers, and not, as will be shortly shewn, to subordinate advantages) 
has nothing compulsory in it : the possibility of resisting still 
remains in every one of the elect, only with God, in virtue of His 
omniscience, neither this possibility obtains nor any other possi- 
bility whatever. (Matt. xxiv. 24.) Nor does the i/cXoyT] at all 
involve in itself the positive rejection of the non-elect. Humanly 
considered, they also are elect, since God wills the happiness of all ; 
but since they resist this divine will, and God knows it so will be, 
before Him they are non-elected or rejected, but not through any 
decree of reprobation, but only through their own rejection of the 
universal decree of grace. 

After these observations, we may now proceed to consider the 
particulars with some hope of a prosperous issue out of the laby- 
rinth of the Apostle's discourse, which seems, like the sixth chapter 
of St John, calculated for the express purpose of sifting the Church 
of Christ. 

Vers. 1,2. St Paul expresses his sorrow for the unbelief of his 
people with the most earnest protestation ; his use of the phrase 
akriOeiav Xeyeo, ov tyevSoficu, indicates an apprehension that some 
might not give him credit for these sentiments. It is clear that in 
the case of the hostile Judaizers, this was so ; we have, however, 
no particular ground for looking for these in Rome ; the habitual 
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feelings of the Apostle exerted an involuntary influence upon his 
immediately present ideas; and he had the less inducement to 
repress it, inasmuch as he must needs have expected to meet with 
the counteraction of these his opponents also in Home. 

Tholuck is certainly right in not allowing the words ev XpurrA, 
ev TrvevfjuiTc aryicp to amount to forms of swearing; after these 
words, we ought rather to understand &v ; but he overlooks the 
fact that there is the resemblance of swearing in these vehement 
protestations, which are so heightened by the words ev Xpurrto 
that they come very near in meaning to an oath. There is no 
kind of ground for Griesbach's proposal to inclose the words 
cvfjLfiaprvp6v<rr)<; fxoc rfy; owetZqaecbs yuov in a parenthesis. 
Lachman rightly connects them with those following. — Ver. 2. 
o&vvr) is the stronger expression for sorrow, grief of soul. 

Ver. 3. To shew how great his grief is, the Apostle exclaims, 
itfrxpPW vvtos ^Y^> avdOejia e\vai airb rov ypicrov imkp t&v 
aSeXxfr&v pay. The whole passage loses its meaning and its deep 
earnestness, if we suppose that Paul was really aware that every 
single individual of the Jewish nation, all mankind indeed, would 
in the end be blessed. These words, therefore, indirectly con- 
tain a strong proof of this conviction, that there is a state of eter- 
nal damnation ; as he expressly declares, 2 Thess. i. 8, 0, that 
those who obey not the Gospel shall suffer punishment, even 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord. See 
John iii. 36. The words have no meaning unless we under- 
stand him to wish to be banished from Christ and so miserable 
for ever, in place of his brethren {xrrrep = ami, not merely 
for their advantage, comp. Comment. Rom. v. 8, 12, &c.) This 
wish, it is true, is an impossible one, since neither does love 
admit of unhappiness (rather where true love is there must needs 
be happiness), nor can one brother suffer in place of another (Ps. 
xlix. 8) ; Christ alone is able to do that, because He is the repre- 
sentative of all.* But the love of Christ which had been shed 

* To maintain the objective possibility of any one giving bis soul to be anathema for 
another, leads by direct consequence to Gichtel's doctrine of the Melchizedekian priest- 
hood, according to which, the Christ within us is able to suffer for sins, in the same man- 
ner in which Jesus himself suffered. But this doctrine evidently contradicts the all- 
sufficiency of the merits of Christ, who, by His once offering of Himself, hath perfected 
all them that are sanctified (Heb. x. 14). No doubt Christ pours his love into the hearts 
of the faithful, and they willingly undergo whatever portion of temporal suffering the sin 

X 
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abroad in the heart of Paul, made him also cry, as the same spirit 
of Christ had already bid Moses say : " forgive them their sins, if 
not, then blot me out of thy book " (Ex. xxxii. 32, 33), in which 
place, also, the sense of the whole passage ought, certainly, not to 
be completed by the words, " for a certain time," but " for ever." 
The words may also be taken for an intercession of Paul with 
Christ,* who was able to do what he was only able to wish, and 
what, in the form of a wish, he utters of and for himself. Meyer's 
view will not hold (v. Pelt's Theology, Mitarb. Pt. 3, p. 71), ac- 
cording to which, the imperfect tense is intended to indicate the 
merely momentary rise of this wish. The imperfect here, as Winer 
has already rightly remarked (Gram. p. 259), has no narrative 
force, it only stands, as it often does, for the conjunctive, " I could 
wish." 

'AvaOkyji was originally the same with avaOtfjia, but in more 
recent times, and in the N. T. also, the latter form was used for 
what was consecrated, devoted to the gods, while avdBejia came to 
signify any thing accursed, or devoted to the gods in an evil sense, 
like the Latin sacer. It corresponds with tedOapjia, TrepiyfrrifMa, 
7repiKd0apfia (1 Cor. iv. 13), that is, a victim for a community, a 

which is in man brings with it for them ; but the undertaking of the burthen of sin for 
another upon one's self, together with its eternal consequences, is a thing not to be 
conceived of any man except in the person of Jesus alone. The partizans of the so- 
called pure love, as Fenelon and Madame Quion, often quote these words; meanwhile, 
if the doctrine of pure love mean any more than that man ought not to love God on 
account of his gifts alone, it cannot certainly lay claim to any countenance in Scripture. 
In the rest, the words of Bengel are worth considering: " de mensur& amoris in tf ose et 
Paulo non facile est existimare ; non capit hoc anima non valde provecta." Such pas- 
sages as Eph. iii. 13, Col. i. 14, 1 Thess. iii. 10, which are apparently related to the pre- 
sent, require another interpretation, as will appear when we come to explain them. 
[Oichtel, mentioned at the beginning of this note, was a German enthusiast, born 1688, 
died 1710.] 

• Similar sentiments are of frequent occurrence in the mystics, both of former and of 
modern times, which are to be viewed as the offspring of their overflowing love. So 
Angelus Silesius, in his " Cherubinical Pilgrim," No. 28, says:— 
Kein Tod ist seliger als in dem Herrn sterben, 
Und um das ev'ge Gut mit Leib und Seel 'verderben. 
" No death is more blessed than to die in the Lord, 
And for the eternal good with body and soul to perish." 
[Angelas Silesius was the name assumed by John Scheffler, a physician of Breslau, 
born 1624. He became a convert to the Romish faith, and published several works of 
mystical poetry. He died in a convent at Breslau in 1677. His Cherubinisher Wan- 
dersmann is described as having enjoyed great popularity in Germany. See Conversa- 
tions Lexicon.] 
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man upon whom, in the case of a pestilence or other national ca- 
lamity, the guilt of the community, which is supposed to he the 
cause of the visitation, is laid as upon a victim. This meaning 
would he applicable here by reading imb, which is supported by 
D.E.G. ; but aird, which, upon critical grounds, merits the prefer- 
ence, does not admit the application of this figure of speech. On 
this account, it is more to the purpose to compare the Hebrew 
ETSn> by which we obtain the notion of extrusion, exclusion, ba- 
nishment. We need not be reminded that~the ban here spoken of 
is not to be understood as an outward exclusion from the commu- 
nion of the church, or of merely physical death ; the depth of the 
thought points to the spiritual and eternal exclusion from the -com- 
munion and life of Christ, in which alone Paul had found happi- 
ness (viii. 33, &c.) We may supply here h Svvarov, which occurs 
in a similarly hyperbolical passage of Gal. iv. 1 5. 

Ver. 4. In order to set the depth of the fall of Israel in the 
plainest light, Paul brings forward all their prerogatives, the exer- 
cise of which, nevertheless, was bound up with their obedience 
(Deut. xxviii.), and which are kept in reserve by God for the peo- 
ple, until the stipulated condition, the obedience of faith, should 
have been realised ,in them, just as a throne is withholden from a 
kingly race overthrown by their own culpability (xi. 29.) In most 
of all their privileges he places the sacred name 'Itrpc&XiTcu, by 
which the theocratic people were characterized as the soldiers of 
God (2 Cor. xi. 22, Phil. iii. 5). But in the days of Christ they 
were no longer victorious in the struggle, as was Jacob of old (Gen. 
xxxii. 29) ; on the contrary, they were fallen. The vtoOeaia be- 
longed to the nation as the type of the true Israel of the N. T., for, 
considered in itself, Israel was yet in bondage (viii. 14), yet the 
people is already called in hope the first-born son of God. (Ex. 
iv. 22, Jer. xi. 3.) The Soga here cannot well be applied to the 
general glory of Israel, since that could not, properly speaking, be 
mentioned among its especial privileges, nor is the supposition of 
an Hendiadys more tenable, since the object of the Apostle evi- 
dently is to enumerate, one by one, the greater prerogatives of 
Israel, and on this account teal is constantly repeated. The best 
way, undoubtedly, is, to compare it with the Hebrew •* Tfap (see 
John i. 1), and to understand the pillar of cloud and fire which 
lead the people through the wilderness, and was the symbol of the 
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presence of God. To find the reason why the StaOfjicai are dis- 
tinguished from the vofMoOeala, we must remember the covenants 
of God with the patriarchs Abraham and Jacob. The Xarpeia 
specifies the vofioOeala with reference to the several theocratic insti- 
tutions of the temple worship. Under iira^yeXlcu are included all 
the prophecies, especially the Messianic ones. Tlarepe^ denote es- 
pecially the patriarchs, the first ancestors of the race, of whose pos- 
session the Israelites were so proud, and by whose blessing they 
were blessed^ The reading ef &v would restrict what follows to 
7raT€/369 alone, and teal ig &p reckons the natural descent of Christ 
among the privileges of the nation. Critical authorities are deci- 
sive for Kal, only F.G. omit it, as also the following to. 

Ver. 5. In the treatment of this famous doxology, interpreters 
have differed down to the most recent time, according to the dog- 
matical view which they have taken of the person of Christ. All 
those who have maintained the divinity of Christ, have understood 
this passage also of Him ; all those who have denied it, refer it to 
the Father. Glockler alone is in favour of referring it to God, 
though he is far from denying the divine dignity of Christ. On 
the contrary, he expressly acknowledges it. This impartiality is 
laudable in itself, and it must be admitted that the momentous 
dogma of the divine nature of Christ cannot suffer from the loss of 
a single text ; and, moreover, Christian antiquity made but little 
use of this passage as a proof, properly so called, from an appre- 
hension that too much might be proved thereby, namely, the Sa- 
bellian indifference of the persons.* I should, on that account, 
determine myself, without hesitation, in favour of Glocker's view, 
if his reasons were more solid than they are. For he takes the 
words from 6 &v unto ayJ\v together, and considers the first half, 
with %<rn or &rra> understood, as the subject, and the latter half as 
the predicate. The words are thus intended to fit into the context 
in such a way, that Paul praises God for the many tokens of His 
grace exhibited to the Jews ; but as the Apostle had just been 
afflicted by the thought that all these favours had been forfeited by 
the people of Israel, Glockler supposes that these words are only 
to be viewed as a transient smile called up on the countenance of 
one in sorrow, by the remembrance of happy moments of his life. 
But this is obviously a forced construction, and it is much more 
• Compare Reiche's Comm. vol, ii. p. 268, note. 
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simple to say that Paul's intention is to place the human nature of 
Christ in contraposition to His divine nature. The observation 
that, by referring it to Christ, the sentence falls into two parts, an 
apposition, that is, and a doxology, whereas this is not the case if 
it be referred to God, is entirely insignificant. Only two objec- 
tions of any moment remain, first, that €v\oyrjT6<: does not occur 
in application to Christ (comp. Luke i. 18, Mark xiv. 61, 2 Cor. 
xi. 31, Bom. i. 25, Eph. i. 3, 1 Pet. i. 3), but to God alone;* 
and, secondly, that 6 kirl irdvrmv 0eo<? can only be predicated of 
the Father. To the former of these remarks no weight is to be at- 
tributed, since it is only so far true that evkoyrjros cannot be ap- 
plied to mere man, or any creature whatever, nevertheless, but in 
as far as Christ is God of God, so far does this divine predioate 
also belong to Him, as much as any of the remaining ones, so that 
it must be looked upon as matter of mere accident that it has not 
been assigned to Him in more numerous places. The second ob- 
servation, on the other hand, is not without its weight, and it is, 
upon the whole, the only one which can perplex the expositor in his 
treatment of this doxology. For not only does the expression iirl 
iravrtov ©eo? not occur with respect to Christ (if that were all, the 
argument would have force, since there is no need that all His 
names should often occur), but it appears as though it could not 
be assigned to Him. * For, notwithstanding the consubstantiality 
of the Son with the Father, the latter .remains ever the Unbegotten, 
and so God over all, and the former the Begotten One. If, then, 
this name could, without violence, be reconciled with the scriptural 
doctrine regarding the Son of God, the reference of the doxology 
to Christ must then be abandoned, although every thing else is in 
its favour, since critical authorities in favour of the omission of 
0€o? are unimportant to the last degree, being no more than a few 
citations of the Fathers ; and the inversion of the words ©eo? hrl 
irdvTOM, does not at all affect tile sense. It must, however, bo 

* In Matt xxi. 9, Luke xix. 28, lv\oyi)(iivo9 is certainly applied to Christ, but it oc- 
curs in a quotation from the Old Testament. But if we remember that, with the excep- 
tion of 2 Tim. iv. 18, the New Testament in general contains no formal doxologies to 
Christ (see, however, Bom. xvi. 27, Rev. v. 12, vii. 10), the want of places in which the 
term iu\oyijr6v is applied to Christ, is very simply accounted for. But alter such pas- 
sages as John v. 28, the almost total absence of formal doxologies to Christ can be the 
result of accident alone. The doxology in 2 Peter iii. 18, cannot well be brought to bear, 
as the genuineness of this epistle has been called in question. 
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acknowledged, upon a nearer survey of the words Beos eirl Treat- 
roDv y that we cannot take irdvrtov as the masculine with av0pd>- 
ireov or Se&Vy or some such word understood (as is the meaning 
Lord of all Lords, God of all Gods, Deut. x. 17), since there is 
here no reference to the Gentiles ; it can only be taken in the neu- 
ter gender, so that our passage will then be parallel to the words 
in Rom. x. 12, and Acts x. 36, where it is said, ovtos iari irdv- 
tcov Kvpw. And if we further consider that in John i. 1, &c., the 
name ©eos is applied to the Logos, and, at the same time, the uni- 
verse is represented as dependent upon Him, it is difficult to see 
why the Son should not be called iirl irdvrcov ©eo?. The expres- 
sion would only be an improper one in case the Father were con- 
ceived as included among ra irdvra, but it is self-evident that this 
is not the case, as Paul says, 1 Cor. xv. 27 : orav 8k dirt), Sri 
irama irrroTercucTai, hrjkov, oti i/crb$ rov vTrora^avros avrfi ra 
irdvra. I therefore understand the passage in the usual manner 
with Tholuck, Ruckert,* and other recent expositors, as relating to 
Christ. Among the various punctuations on record since Erasmus 
wrote, the one which has found the most favour, is that according 
to which the words 6 $>v hfl irdvrtov are referred to Christ alone, 
and the last words taken as a doxology to the Father. But in that 
case the doxology stands without any connection, and hr\ irdvrcjv 
has no regular position, and, therefore, this can satisfy only those 
who have an insuperable objection to apply the name inl irdvr<ov 
&eo$ to Christ. The conjecture of &v instead of &p, is certainly 
an acute one, but it is destitute of any critical authority from ma- 
nuscripts. 

Vers. 6-9. After this introduction, the Apostle proceeds to the 
argumentation itself. In the first place, he shews how the fall 
of the Israelites from their vocation does not make void the word 
of God, and the promises contained in it, since among the descend- 
ants of Abraham, to whom these were to be referred from the be- 
ginning, were to be understood not the fleshly but only the spiri- 
tual progeny. He might even have said that the Word of God had 

* The last mentioned scholar's remark, that euXoytji-o'*, when applied to God, must, 
according to the idiom of the Old and New Testament, always precede the noun, is of 
no importance. Kollner rightly observes, that the position of the words is altogether not 
a mechanical thing, but is rather determined, in each particular conjuncture, by the 
connection, and by the mind of the speaker. 
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been established by the fall of Israel, since he shews by the quota- 
tions from the Old Testament in Rom. ch. ix. 24', &o., that the 
fall itself had already been predicted in it. St Paul founds the idea 
of a spiritual Israel, which he had already broached, Rom. ii. 28, 
29, upon that passage in Gen. xxi. 1 1 , where Isaac is denoted as 
the seed to whom the promises belonged, and upon Gen. xviii. 10, 
14, which contains the, words of the prophecy itself. Isaac is repre- 
sented as the antithesis to Ishmael, who was born indeed before the 
former, and yet was not the heir, and therefore stress must not be 
laid upon the merely natural descent, but rather upon the spiritual 
affinity with the faith with which Abraham lived. (Compare the 
detailed treatment of this antithesis between Isaac and Ishmael, Gal. 
iv. fc2, Heb. xi. 1, 9.) The primary object of this demonstration 
is indeed only to shew that the Word of God remained unshaken, 
but this would not make the notion that the Apostle had no posi- 
tive intention of exhibiting Isaac as the figure of the faithful, and 
therefore of the happy, and Ishmael as the type of the unbelievers, 
at all the less assuredly false. It is true St Paul does not here ex- 
press the idea, but it sleeps in the depths of his soul, as appears 
from Galat. iv. 22, and as will be made more evident by the sequel 
of the argumentation in this chapter. Only we must not conclude 
that because St Paul represents Ishmael as the typical representa- 
tive of the unbelievers, that is, of the non-elected portion of man- 
kind, he therefore viewed Ishmael himself and his descendants as 
actually condemned ; since we ought, on the contrary, to reserve to 
Ishmael and all the Ishmaelites, the power to cease in the Apostle's 
sense, to be that which they are, and also to pass over into the spi- 
ritual family, just as respecting Israel we must assume for them the 
power of excluding themselves from the spiritual family. St Paul 
is not here intending to offer any decision upon the secrets of the 
divine judgment, as to whether Ishmael in person should be even- 
tually blessed or not, but only wishes his spiritual position, as it 
occurs in Scripture, to be conceived as symbolical.* 

The phrase ov/c olov orl t in ver. 6, is elliptic for ov tolov eV- 
rcv, olov ioTiv ore, meaning, at the same time, I do not mean to 

• As tbe meek Isaac, who gave his life for a willing sacrifice, is the symbol of the gos- 
pel in its peculiarity, so Ishmael, the wild man, whose hand is against every man (Gen. 
xvi. 12), symbolises the peculiarity of Islam, which was born of the people descended 
from him. For as the seed already contains the character of the plant which is to be 
developed from it, so in the ancestors of nations are found those peculiarities which cha- 
racterise their descendants. 
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say, or it does not however follow from that. [v. Winer s Gram, 
p. 282.] Lobeck on Phrynichus, p. 427, adduces similar figures 
of speech from ancient writers, but a precisely parallel idiom is 
nowhere found. A similar use of m otl occurs in 2 Cor. xi. 21, 
2 Thess. ii. 2. ^0709 Beov refers to the whole of the Old Tes- 
tament, which would be altogether shaken by the annihilation of 
so very important a portion as the prophecies. — 'EiarforTew answers 
to *2£2, the opposite to jUveip, and signifies to fall away, to lose 
power or significance ; here in reference to the fulfilment, it means 
to remain unfulfilled. Israel denotes not the person of the pa- 
triarch, but the nation, with reference however first to their physi- 
cal existence, and secondarily to their spiritual character. No one 
can possess the latter who wants the natural descent, and vice versa. 
Ver. 7. In like manner <rir&pna = y-ft is first the physical so- 
boles, and then the spiritual ; the former are the riicvarr^ <rap/cos, 
the latter the ri/cva rov irvevfiaro^ or Seov. The same distinction 
between <nrepfia and ri/cva occur in John viii. 37, 38. KaKetcr 
0ai here, as frequently in the Old Testament (see Comm. on Luke 
i. 32), has the signification of being, with the secondary idea of 
being recognized as such ; it can by no means be equivalent to iic- 
\eyeiv, as Tholuck proposes. The quotation, ver. 9, is the sub- 
stance of Gen. x. 18 and xiv., given freely from memory. The 
word iXevaofuu refers as it were to God's foresight of the accom- 
plished fulfilment, with regard to the phrase Karh rov teaipov 
tovtov = ppft JTW3» compare Reiche's letter, p. 15. In the 
Septuagint, instead of the usual form, we find ek t. k. t. together 
with efc &pa$, and I agree with Reiche in thinking it probable that 
originally this last phrase alone stood in the text of the LXX., and 
the phrase Kara t. k. t. was first introduced into it from Rom. ix. 
9. The expression signifies " this time year," the year being taken 
as a thing which perishes and again produces itself. 

Ver. 10-13. But the history of the holy patriarchs furnishes in 
the relation of Esau to Jacob a still more decisive proof of the prin- 
ciple that the blessing does not depend upon the fleshly descent. 
For Ishmael was the son of a bondmaid, which makes it more easily 
conceivable that the child of the lawful wife should be preferred to 
him ; but Jacob and Esau were both sons of a free woman, nay, 
they were even twins, and yet as soon even as they were born, and 
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without regard to any act of theirs whatever, their respective posi- 
tions were assigned, by the predestination of God, according to the 
passages in Gen. xxv. 22, Mai. i. 3. Here again, then, Jacob cor- 
responds with Isaac, and Esau with Ishmael. Every attempt, how- 
ever well intended, to mitigate the harshness of the idea, and to . 
avoid viewing Esau as the representative of the reprobate, must here 
be abandoned, as contrary to the intention of St Paul ^specially as 
Esau is presented as such elsewhere in Scripture. (Heb. xii. 17.) 
In this place the Apostle already adopts into his argument the lead- 
ing idea which he follows out in the 14th and succeeding verses, 
namely, that God summons evil creatures as well as good into the 
historical order of the world (not certainly as evil, but as evil beings 
in this or that definite shape), and therefore these last do not avail 
to;defeat his purpose and system of governing the world, which are 
made known by the prophecies. 

The construction of ver. 10 is elliptical, not inconsecutive ; as 
Rebecca is named, the most natural word to supply is Sarah, when 
the sense would be, and not only " Sarah shews this, but also Re- 
becca.'* The other ways which have been suggested for completing 
it, are forced. Kolrrj, bed, an euphemism for cohabitation, where 
/c. eyzw is said of the woman who conceives in consequence of 
cohabitation with any one, k. ScB6vcu of the man. — Ver. 1 1 . The 
words irpaaaelv ar/adov points evidently to Jacob, rca/cop to Esau, 
so that the meaning is, that although they had neither done either 
good or evil, yet God spoke of them as if they had. It is doing 
great violence to the meaning to refer the irpoBea^ /car* ifcKo- 
yqv, which did not depend upon the works which were not in exist- 
ence, but rested upon the holy will (jiivew = TftV, remain un- 
alterably fixed), alone of Him who calleth whom He will, Jacob 
only, and not Esau, with Beck, simply to the right of primogeni- 
ture, or with Tholuck to the occupation of the theocratic land. For 
in St Paul's view, Esau's possession of the primogeniture and the 
theocracy involved his election to eternal life; as therefore he proves 
in Galat. iv., that Israel was to be rejected, so in his view Esau 
is also the rejected son, and the type of all the rejected in general. 
— Ver. 12. The thought is not materially affected, though we should, 
as Tholuck does, understand the terms fieiarov and iXdaacov of 
the nations which sprung from Jacob and Esau, since, according 
to the sense of St Paul and the Scriptures, these latter participate 
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in the character of their fathers, not indeed in every individual, 
but in the great mass of them. But SovXeviiv need not be under- 
stood of political servitude, it must be referred to a state of spiritual 
dependance into which Esau was brought by throwing away his 
birthright, while the stream of grace flowed away to Isaac. — Ver. 
13. All the assurances that jiuretv here does not mean to hate, but 
only to love less, to bestow a less advantage, cannot satisfy the con- 
scientious expositor, since he cannot overlook the fact that St Paul 
has advisedly selected a very strong and repulsive expression from 
the passage of Scripture in question. Nor does it make against 
this, that in the passage of Malachi the immediate question is of 
outward circumstances, since these also are to be viewed as expres- 
sions of the wrath of God. 

Ver. 14. It is only in this severe manner of interpretation that 
the question has any meaning, fit) ahifcla irapa r<p 0e$; and the 
thrilling answer in ver. 1 5 suits. The mitigating construction of 
the passage from ver. 6-13, affords no occasion for such thoughts 
at all ; and, therefore, the interpreter cannot in any way evade the 
stringent connexion of thought. Only he must not forget at the 
same time the principle, Scriptura Scripture interpres, and 
therefore many to whom the observations which have been already 
made (eh. ix. 1), have clearly shown that God does no injustice 
when He hates the wicked, because God is not the cause of his 
being wicked, but only of his wickedness coming into manifestation 
in such a form as is most salutary both for himself and for the uni- 
verse, might demand how are those other passages in which the 
universality of grace is asserted, to be reconciled with this doctrine 
of the 7rp60e<TL<; kwt kKhxrfr\v. But we have already given this a 
brief consideration in ix. 1, in treating of the twofold manner in 
which the subject is represented in Scripture, according to which 
the whole process in the work of renewal is attributed at one time 
to God, and at another to man ; nevertheless this doctrine forces 
itself so strongly upbn us in every verse of the following passage, 
that it stands in need of a fresh consideration. The Scripture 
declares in the most explicit words, that God wills that all man- 
kind should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth. 
(Ezek. xxxii. 11, 1 Tim. ii. 4, Tit. ii. 11, 2 Pet. hi. 9.) This 
universality of grace would seem, however, to be done away by the 
TTpodeav; kclt* i/c\oyi?v. But, evidently, this could only be the case, 
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were we to attribute the activity wherewith man resists grace also 
to God, in the way in which this is done by the rigid doctrine of 
predestination, for in that event God would call those who were not 
elected as it were in mockery, only to put men all the sooner and 
more surely to confusion ; a representation which can only be de- 
scribed as one of the most remarkable aberrations of the human 
mind that has ever been revealed. Whereas, if we will only put 
down the power of striving against grace, and, in short, all that is 
evil in man, as his own melancholy property, the two manners of 
expression may easily be reconciled one with another in the follow- 
ing method. God's all comprehending love excludes no man from 
salvation, wEosoever is excluded is himself the cause of his own 
exclusion. But, on the other hand, God compels no man to be 
saved, and knows, in virtue of his omniscience, who it is who will 
exclude himself, even, as in virtue of His omnipotence he is the 
author of every form of sinful development. In reference, there- 
fore, to this latter consideration, God's will is styled a irpoOeaw kclt 
i/c\oytfv, in reference to the former God's grace is universal. 
Though, therefore, in virtue of His attributes of omniscience and 
omnipotence, God assuredly both foreknows who they are that will 
resist His grace, and also permits them to appear in definite forms 
in history, He knows them only as persons who, by misuse of their 
own free will, have become evil and continued so, and if there exist 
beings possessing the possibility of resisting God, the relation of 
God to those in whose case this possibility may have been realized, 
can be represented no otherwise than as the Bible exhibits it. 

Vers. 15, 14). St Paul does not meet the question with a direct 
answer, he only replies by quoting God's words in Exodus xxx. 19. 
The question indeed envolves a self-contradiction, and could only 
have been hazarded by human blindness or temerity, and accord- 
ingly, at ver. 20, it meets with its merited censure. God's will is 
the eternal rule of right (Deut. xxxii. 4.) How then can unrigh- 
teousness be in Him ; there is no abstract right to which God is as 
it were subordinate, but his free and holy will alone is for the crea- 
ture the rule of right. The circumstance, however, that in the 
passage here quoted, the mercy of God alone is spoken of, is but 
an apparent alteration of the difficulty, since, according to the 
intention of Paul, we must also add, " and whom He will he har- 
deneth" (ver. 1 8). The words only agree with the context when 
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taken in the following sense : God's will is absolute, He does what; 
He will, and there is no one who may call him to account, and say, 
" What doest thou ?"* % It is self-evident that in God the will can- 
not be an arbitrary one, but must ever work in union with love and 
wisdom ; but since man is not able to comprehend the ways of God, 
his duty is humbly to submit himself to His will. 

Ver. 1 5. No distinction need be sought between ikeeiv and ouc- 
relpeiv J3ff and Qpn, both are use d only in opposition to the 
idea of merit, e£ epycov, ver. 1 1 . But they certainly refer to the 
election to happiness, not, as Tholuck thinks, to the exhibition of 
any extraordinary proofs of love. The immediate context of the 
passage, in the origiual, gives us here no' clue ; St Paul treats this 
as well as the following from a more extended point of view, and we 
must therefore follow him to his point of observation. Ver. 16. 0e- 
Xeiv and the stronger word rpexjew, which needs not to be exclu- 
sively applied to running in the race course, signify here the posi- 
tive activity of man, which has no existence in relation to God. 
Every, even the least portion of good in man, is from God alone, t 
It is not however here pretended that man is not able to exert a 
negative power of resisting God. On which account the Scripture 
continually urges upon him, ye would not, ye have been unfaithful, 
disobedient, but then on the other hand it says : it is God who 
hath wrought both the will, and the faith, and the obedience in 
you. 

Ver. 17. Although in ver. 15 the question was only of the gracious 
operation of God, the example in the present verse is taken from 
an instance of a directly opposite character, which clearly shews 
that Paul intends this notion to be supplied in the former verse also. 
In the passage of Exod. ix. 15, 16, the Scripture expresses itself 
in such a manner with regard to Pharaoh and his opposition to 
Moses, the messenger of God, that God would seem to be himself 
the author of this sinful phenomenon. % Every attempt to explain 

* It stands to reason that the notion that Paul intends in this place to oppose the 
Pharisaic doctrine concerning fate, as Herman especially, following Origen and Chry- 
sostom, has construed it, is altogether untenable. 

+ Glockler's view of this passage is quite mistaken. He translates it, " It depends 
not upon man's willing and running, that is, it is not according and subservient to hu- 
man willing and running, but yet not contrary thereto. St Paul is treating of the cau- 
sality of the spiritual life, and this must be denied to man, and awarded to God alone. 

♦ Glockler understands k£tyiiptiv of the elevation of Pharaoh to the throne, and 
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away the force of these thoughts is altogether contrary to exegeti- 
cal principles. According to the manifest drift of St Paul, the con- 
ceptions denoted by igtfyeipa and 07tg>5 evSelgayfiai, are not to be 
taken in a diluted sense, but in the full power of their import. It 
by no means follows from this high view of the subject, that St 
Paul intends to say that God has made Pharaoh evil by any positive 
operation, but he only means that God permitted that evil person, 
who of his own free will resisted all those workings of grace which 
were communicated in rich measure even to him, to come into mani- 
festation at that time, and under these circumstances, in such a form 
that the very evil that was in him should even serve for the further- 
ance of the kingdom of The Good and the glory of God.* Even 
so, St Paul means to say, must the apostacy of Israel also glorify 
the name of God, for it too has been brought into manifestation by 
God in this very form. 

St Paul has intentionally sharpened the language of the LXX., 
who had expressed the thought in milder terms. He renders 
TVTnoyn by ifyjyeipa, whereas the LXX. have he/cep rovrov 
SierripqOry}, according to which the idea will be that Pharaoh had 
made himself evil. But St Paul's translation entirely corresponds 

maintains that iviil^wfiai, should be taken in a passive sense, " in order that I might 
be manifested as to my power." The first proposition is altogether untenable, and needs 
no refutation, and the second does not mitigate the thought, as Glfckler seems, to think 
it does. Moreover, there is a decided predominance of the middle form in the New 
Testament idiom, and there is no ground whatever to depart from it here. 

• It is quite horrible when Gomarus, and the other Supra) apsarians say, that when God 
will condemn a man, He first creates sin in him, in order that after he has been plunged 
into sin, he may be justly damned. But, in the Apostle's view, the iydpuv of the evil 
themselves, is an act of the love of God, not only for the members of the kingdom of God 
and the pious, but even for the wicked. For the evil is in man without having been 
created by God ; when therefore he causes what is lying concealed to come to sight in 
the concrete appearance, this is just the most powerful mean to bring the wicked into 
a sense of their condition, and, if possible, to effect their conversion. (See Comm. xi. 
8.) If, however, any one should rejoin, before men, this may be true, because they may 
always hope that the wicked may be converted, but not before God, who, by virtue of his 
omniscience, knows who thoy are who will not be converted, for in such persons as 
should not be converted, their guilt would be even aggravated by every attempt to con- 
vert them ; the answer must be, that it certainly is the very curse of the evil that they 
tarn even what is good to their own injury, but that God, when he willed the possibility of 
sin, thereby established also the possibility of persevering in sin, and of misusing Hi* 
grace. 3 There only remains the matter of fact, which furnishes the ultimate problem, 
viz., " How came God to create a being with power to withstand Him the Almighty One ?" 
And here nothing is left for man but to be silent, and say: it is God's doing, whatever 
God does is well done. 
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with the original text. The interpretation, " permit to stand," 
" permit to continue," for which Tholuck decides, is no doubt ad- 
missible in itself, but in the first place, it is not the nearest to the 
Hiphil of *roy , and next, it is contrary to the sense and intention 
of the writer, as the following verses clearly shew, and Reiche, Kol- 
ner, and Glockler rightly acknowledge. 'Ott©? must be taken 
strictly reXifcay; ; in order that Pharaoh might become a monument 
of the penal justice of God, God provided that the evil actually 
existing in him should be manifested in this definite form. The 
last words of the quotation, which in no way affect the main idea, 
agree with the LXX., only they have layyv instead of hvvafuv. 
St Paul therefore substituted ilpryeipa with express design, as his 
argument required, a circumstance which puts all mitigation of the 
thought out of the question. 

As a sequel to the preceding quotation, the Apostle now plainly 
discovers the previously suppressed antithesis, according to his bold 
method of pursuing an idea to the very limits of the truth contained 
in it ; for he says, God also hardeneth whom He will. Here, also, 
the Oekeiv of God is obviously not to be understood of mere arbi- 
trariness, which cannot in any way be imagined in God, but of 
His will, as directed by wisdom and love. But it is objected that 
the notion of aKkrjpweiv (equivalent to which is iraypow from 7ro>- 
/w, callo obducere, obdurate, Rom. xi. 8, John xii. 40), appears to 
be in itself inapplicable to God ; certainly the usual form is aickr)- 
pvveadcu or aKkqpvveiv kavrov (see Acts xix. 9, Heb. iii. 8, 13, 
15, iv. 7. Occasionally also in the Old Testament and the Apo- 
crypha. Ex. vii. 22, viii. 19; Ps. xciv. 8; Sirach. xxx. 11). 
But here the hardening, as in Rom. xi. 8, is referred to the will of 
God. In the Old Testament, on the other hand, ptff, H lPpn 
(v. 2 Sam. xvi. 10, 1 Kings xxii. 22, Is. lxiii. 17, Deut. ii. 30, 
Ps. cv. 25), is more frequently found, denoting the positive opera- 
tion of God against the wicked. The notion of its standing, as 
Ernesti and Schleusner prefer (like fiureiv in ver. 13), for a mere 
equivalent to 6v/c eXeeti/, is evidently inadequate. They refer to 
Job xxxix, 16, where it is said of the stork, a f 7ro<rick'qpvv€i y rk 
re/cva eatm}?, t. e., she neglects her young. But even there it is 
a hard thought to say that God neglects one of His creatures. On 
the other hand, it is not incorrect to refer to the divine presence in 
the case of evil, provided this be not extended also to good, so as 
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to make the sense, that God will have mercy upon those of whom 
He foresees that they will, of their own accord, determine them- 
selves to good, and He hardens those of whom He has foreseen 
the contrary. For the very determination of himself to good in the 
good man is God's work, hut the resisting of good in the evil is no 
work of God. Meanwhile, this appeal to the prescience of God, 
even though it he not incorrect in the case of evil, creates more 
difficulty than it clears up, in that it makes the divine will appear 
dependent upon the will of man ; whereas, the express object of 
the Apostle, in this place, is to set in clear light the absoluteness 
of the will of God. The best method, therefore, will be to consider 
more attentively what is implied in the notion of hardening. In 
the first place, this hardening is not the beginning of an evil state, 
it rather presupposes this as being already begun. Accordingly, 
St Paul does not say that God awakens the beginnings of evil in 
men. He considers these notions as already in being, first as a 
consequence of original sin, and then on account of man's own un- 
faithfulness, which does not suppress the already existing sinful- 
ness, but only gives it sway. This hardening, therefore, is not an 
aggravation of sin, but, so far at least as it is partial, it is rather a 
method of checking its aggravation. It is essentially the with- 
drawal of the capacity of receiving the operations of grace ; God 
renders man, under certain circumstances, incapable of receiving 
grace, in order to mitigate his guilt ; for if the man in question had 
the eyes of his spirit open, were he aware what was offered to him, 
and yet resisted, in that case he were a far greater subject of punish- 
ment than without this capability he could be. Thus one might 
say of the cotemporaries of Noah, that God had hardened, had 
indurated them so that they obeyed not the preaching of Noah 
(2 Pet. ii. 5), and yet, by reason of this very obduracy, they were 
not rejected for ever (1 Pet. iii. 18). Finally, the total induration 
is a manifestation of the simple punitive justice of God, when the 
sins of man have reached that degree of intensity in which they 
constitute that which is called the sin against the Holy Ghost. If 
this be the import of St Paul's conception, no objection can be 
made, on any score, to the proposition, hv 0i\ei a/c\r)pvv€i. The 
divine will, tempered as it is with wisdom and love, applies this 
hardening, be it a partial or a total one, only in those cases, and in 
that degree in which His holiness requires that it should be ap- 
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plied. God neither makes the hardened person evil, nor the evil 
more evil than they are ; all He does is to cause the evil that is 
already in him, and must at any rate accomplish its development, 
to come in such a way, and no other, into outward manifestation ; 
this, however, he does, as Calvin says, not merely permittendo, but 
also intus et extra operando. 

Ver. ID 21. The Apostle now introduces* anew the unwise en- 
quirer of ver. 14, in order to find an apology for himself in this 
operation of God, even in the forms of evil. St Paul abashes this 
arrogance with an appeal to the absolute character of God, for 
whose ways the creature must render an unconditioned submission, 
even where it is not able to comprehend them. The similitude 
which he introduces of a potter, and his relation to the clay which 
he fashions, exhibits this dependency in the most striking manner. 
Nothing, however, but the same want of sense which suggested that 
question, could understand the comparison as though St Paul's 
intention was to represent God as resembling, in all respects, an 
human artizan. The difference between the two, which the Apostle 
nowise intends to deny here, but which he has no inducement to 
4 bring especially forward on this occasion, is this : man maketh 
what he will of his own weak and often unholy and loveless will, 
whereas God createth with his almighty will, but which is yet ever 
holy, ever full of love. In consequence of this, God can certainly 
form beings with different talents, and impart to one more, and to 
another less of these talents, and, consequently, determine their 
several vocations to a greater or inferior agency, but He cannot 
make one evil and the other good, because His holy will is unable 
in any case to produce evil. But here the question arises, whether 

* The whole tone in which Paul here exhibits the remonstrances of the Jews, is cha- 
racterised by a kind of familiarity which we often find, in the Old Testament,*in all its 
simple dignity, and especially in Job, where, towards the close of the^book, God himself 
acknowledges the truth that it contains. When, however, nobility of sentiment is lost, 
this familiarity then assumes the form of rashness, and, therefore, this defect also belongs 
to the darker side of the Jewish character, in the days of its degeneracy. The con- 
sciousness of the divine election, which, in an objective view, was a well-founded one, 
instead of producing an humble adoration under such unmerited'/avour. imparted to 
many individuals among the Jews an unblushing temerity, a vaunting of their own 
righteousness even in the sight of God, the like of which was never found in any other 
nation. Paul's present object is to abash this tendency, and hence the form which his 
argument assumes, which, however, is not carried to "a vicious extreme, but observes the 
limits of the truth. 
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the otcSiw elv TifU]v and ariplav in the present passage, do not 
exactly denote these two degrees of vocation which God dispenses 
of his own free determination, without their having any relation 
to morality or a life of faith, and therefore to the bliss dependent 
upon them ? In the first place, the comparison might be employed 
to show that no potter ever makes entirely unserviceable vessels, but 
only such as are destined for some more or less honourable use. 
Next, this view is apparently favoured by the circumstance, that, in 
the following verse, the <r/cew) ikeov? and dpyffc* may be so discri- 
minated from the vessels of honour and dishonour, that the vessels 
of honour should not necessarily be vessels of mercy, nor the vessels 
of dishonour vessels of wrath, but only so that, according to the 
good or bad use of their free will, the Jews, who were the vessels 
of honour, might become vessels of wrath, whereas the heathen, 
who were the vessels of dishonour, should become vessels of mercy. 
And this would contain this admonition for the Jews : do not im- 
agine that you, although you be vessels of honour, must necessarily 
become and continue vessels of mercy ; you may become vessels of 
wrath, and the heathen, who are vessels of dishonour, may become 
vessels of mercy! And no doubt this yields a very beautiful 
meaning, and. we must unquestionably admit that Paul might have 
followed out this thought ; but his line of argument, upon the whole, 
does not authorise the notion that this was what he really meant to 
deliver here, or why should he have come so suddenly upon the in- 
vestigation into the dispensation of gifts ? The words from ver. 19 
onward refer, I admit, to the thought in ver. 18, but then iXeeip 
and o-KXrjpvveiv, in this verse, refer to moral conditions alone, not 
to gifts of grace, and verses 24-29 also point to the same. There 
is not a word to indicate any difference between the axivrj riyJr^ 
and aTLfuds, and the <rtciur) i\iov$ and dpyrjs ; according to St Paul's 
intention, they correspond one with another throughout, just as in 
the parallel passage of 2 Tim. ii. 20, the wooden and earthen 
vessels stand, not for those who are more less endowed, but for the 
wicked. These latter, indeed, are called vessels of God, inasmuch 
as God knows how to make even them available to his purpose, and 

• The expression vxivn 6pyrjt seems to be formed after the Hebrew *W3K *hs (Is. xiii. 
5), although its signification in the passage from the Old Testament varies a little from 
that in which Paul employs it. 

Y 
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in this respect also the similitude of the potter holds good.* God not 
only permits the wicked to come into the world, but he also causes 
them to become as they are, although He does not cause the evil 
that is in them (ver. 19.) 

'Ai OeoTTjtce is not a hebraism for the optative aorist, as Tholuck 
supposes, but is to be understood thus, " Who hath ever been able 
to resist His will ?" — Ver. 20, pevoxhr/e is wanting in D.E.F.G-. 
In A. it comes after avOpome, but we doubt it was only left out on 
account of the difficulty ; it occurs elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in Luke xi. 28, and is to be viewed as a particle implying 
at the sametime concession and limitation, and to be rendered 
" certainly it may so seem." (Com. Hermann ad Viger. p. 54 1, who 
translates it by quia into, eiiim vera.) Upon the image of the 
potter, comp. Job x. 8; Isaiah, xlv. 9 ; Eccles. xxxvi. 7 ; Wisdom 
xv. 7. But the passage which appears more particularly to have 
been in the Apostle's mind in this comparison, is Jerem. xviii. — Ver. 
2 1 . irrjKos is the clay in its raw state, <f>vpafia the mass of clay 
kneaded for work, the dough as it were. 

Ver. 22, 23. After this may now be mentioned the respective 
relations in which the phenomenon of the evil as well as of the good 
in the world's history stand with regard to God's designs ;^the latter 
furnishes occasion for the revelation of His grace, as the former 
does for his power and his justice. On this account, it is impossible 

* Glockler groundlessly refuses to recognise any similitude here, but only a simple con- 
clusion from the less to the greater, as if the meaning were, if a vessel cannot question 
the potter, how much less can man question God ? But evidently this will not hold, 
since it might be answered, that it is the very property of a man that he is able to do what 
the lifeless vessel cannot. The parallel instances of the Old Testament sufficiently prove 
that it is intended to be a similitude. But the reader has already been reminded, on 
Matt. xiii. 1, that no comparison holds good in all its relations, otherwise it were iden- 
tical with the object which is to be illustrated by it. Ruckert and Usteri are of opinion 
that the proof is defective in this place, but the exposition which has been just given of 
the connection of thought here will have made it evident that the proof is conducted in 
the most stringent manner, if only we do not encumber the Apostle with the proposition 
that God creates evil itself. If, however, it be rejoined, why then does not Paul give 
the question ti in ^i/i<f>irai the direct answer, " because thou makest the evil thy. 
self, and God only determines the shape in which it shall come out in manifestation ?" —it 
will be sufficient to answer, that the Apostle does, in point of fact, expressly make this 
observation in the 80th and following verses of this chapter; only here he will not allow 
himself to be diverted from his immediate train of ideas, which is of the highest importance 
with him, because it might be the means of impressing upon the Jewish mind, that they 
must first abandon their claims upon God, before any mention could be made of a partici- 
pation in the kingdom of God, because it was the advancement of these pretensions that 
entirely stood in the way of an humble reception of grace on the side of the Jews. 
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to deprive Iva of its intentional sense, and the phrase O&Tuov ivBei- 
£aa0cu teal yva>purcu must be considered as equivalent to iva. On 
the side of the good, God's operation is altogether to be considered as 
ubiquitous though not compulsory, on which account, in ver. 23, it 
is said, debs irporfroifiaaev a/duq iXeovs ek Sogav. According to 
which the word irporfTolfuurev signifies God's foreknowledge as well 
as his working and creation of the good, both in its commencement, 
continuation, and end. But of the evil, on the other hand, Paul 
will not consent to say that God creates the evil in them, but only 
the form which the evil assumes. Therefore, he does not use Trpvq- 
roifiao-ep of them ; moreover, instead of the active, he uses the 
middle form fcaTrjprio-fieva,* by which the production of evil itself 
is transferred to the side of the creature. 

Ver. 22. A few unimportant MSS. omit it 8e or 8e alone, in 
order to relieve the construction ; but the words are evidently 
genuine, though the sentence is an anacoluthon. The usual sup- 
plements, rl ipovfjbev or rl pApjtyerai, do not suit, because they 
only go back again to the question in ver. 1 9 ; it is better to 
suppose that after the words it, Bi /e. r. \., the subsequent member 
of the proposition, which with its present form, teal Iva yva>pl<ry t 
denotes the construction with which it set out, ought to have 
followed with some such* words as ovtw tcai yv&ptget, * . r. X. or 
yvcopifa /cal tc. r. X. At any rate this is more natural than 
Meyer's most violent supposition, according to which, at the con- 
clusion of ver. 23, an Aposiopesis takes place. The manner in 
which ver. 24 joins on to ver. 23 is quite incompatible with this 
interpretation. — To Swarov = ij Svpafus with the idea of aveng- 
ing power implied — (jxpeiv iv fuucpoOvfiia can only apply to the 

• Here also Reiche and others would supply (nrd rov 8§o0. Were this iu the text, even 
then it might be explained of the operation of God in the wicked considered as a pheno- 
menon. But fcince it is not found there, I cannot consider such an addition warranted 
by the intention of 8t Paul, but am much rather disposed to believe that we must assume 
that the Apostle intended by this method to signify the different relation in which God 
stands to the good and the evil, since he employs such different terms for the one from 
what he does for the other. And I am the more readily determined in favour of this sense 
in the present case, (although, otherwise, I observe, as an exegetical cause for the in- 
terpretation of this passage, the rule of taking every expression in its entire force) 
because the Hvtytctw iv -coXAfj fiaKpodvftla will not accord with the prominence thus given 
to the divine activity. There is something not only discordant but absolutely contra- 
dictory in the idea that God endures with much long suffering what He has Himself 
prepared. 

Y2 
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ripening of the evil in evil. God endures the wicked in their evil, 
until they become manifest to themselves in their evil fruit, in 
order that, even by these means, they may yet be brought to 
repentance, or else be iuvolved in utter destruction. In St Paul's 
intention dirdAeia in this place is that which is awvux; (2 Thess. 
i.9), even as 86ga must be taken as equivalent to §w^ owi/to?. — 
2/cevos iXiovs = atcevos etfXrxyj}?, Acts ix. 15. The choice of 
expressions here is strictly governed by the already used image of 
the potter. Moreover, in the Hebrew *^p has the more extended 
meaning of utensil, or mean. Comp. Is. xiii. 5 ; Jerem. 1. 25. 

Vers. 24-26. The principles which have just been developed are 
also openly propounded in Scripture. The passages of Hos. ii. 
25, i. 10, are a comment upon ov 0€k€i iXeet, (ver. 18.) These 
prophecies were realised in the calling of the Gentiles, which is 
so far from evacuating God's word, that it fulfilled it (ver. 6.) 
God's prophecies, being the utterances of the All-knowing and 
Almighty one, must needs be fulfilled, not, however, by destroying 
the free will of the creature, but rather through that very free will. 

In ver. 24, with the word oi/?, the figurative expression <rtc€vrj 
is dropped for terms peculiar to man. 'Oi/ yMvov — aXKct icai is a 
mitigated expression ; for St Paul might have said, few Jews and 
many Gentiles. It is of the latter alone that there is any question 
in the first quotations, yet so that the fall of Israel is there 
already intimated. Since, according to the analogy of the sons of 
Isaiah (Isaiah vii., &c), the daughters of Hosea also wear a typi- 
cal character, in particular, the ovk fffairrjfihni ( nttlT I vh) rapra- 

T T \ 

sents the kingdom of Israel. St Paul, however, takes the name 
in a wider sense, and comprehends under it 'all the heathen down 
to whose level the kingdom of the latter had sunk. (1 Pet. ii. 10.) 
In the rest, the translation does not exactly correspond with the 
original text; but as the difference does not at all affect the 
thought, it must only be ranked among those incidental to quota- 
tions from memory. 

Vers 27-29. The following quotations from Is. x. 22, 23; 
Is. i. 9, form the comment on the second half of ver. 18, 
which constitutes the middle point of the whole of the Apostle s 
argument, namely, the words, bv Bk OiXec a/ckrjpvvei. According 
to these predictions, the people of Israel, taken in the mass, is 
represented as rejected, while a holy remnant alone is to remain 
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to later times. The extension of the Jews does not on this 
account evacuate God s word, but rather establishes it (ver. 6.) 

St Paul might have produced many similar prophecies, e. g., 
Is. vi. 13 ; Amos ix. 9 ; Zachar. xiii. 9. ; Zeph. iii. 12. But he 
selected these, because, in connexion with the rejection (which, for 
the rest, in the former of the two passages, is only expressed in 
a negative and indirect manner), they also make mention of an 
holy remnant. In contrast with the little troop of the true sol- 
diers of God, St Paul places the innumerable mass of the fleshly 
unbelieving Israelites. Though the number of the children of 
Israel be as the sand of the sea, nevertheless the remnant only 
shall be blessed. Israel has its old and its new man, the old man 
must be slain and put off. God's wonderful providence is seen in 
the dreadful judgments which fell upon the people, while those 
escaped destruction who were to constitute the tcarakeifMfia = 
TTHNtP' 1MP> as see( * f° r ^ G future ; a thought which already 
points to ch. xi. — Ver. 28. The words here quoted follow exactly 
the LXX., until iirl Trjs yrft, for which the latter read, iv t$ oikov- 
fbhrg b\y. St Paul probably chooses the former expression, because 
it more decidedly declares the universality of the judgment. The 
passage portrays the judgment of God visiting the Israelites, which 
began on them, with the appearance of Christ (which here, as so 
often elsewhere, is conceived as one with the last times) ; they 
ought then to have brought forth fruits worthy of repentance, but 
no such were found among them. In the original, the quotation, 
accurately rendered, runs thus, " God executeth his fixed decree 
with righteousness, since God will make, that is, accomplish, a 
decisive decree in the whole land." On which account, the par 
ticiples must be completed by the words 0€o$ ion; but \0709 
corresponds with fli^i fulfilment, decision, word ; that is, will of 
God. SvirreXeuf stands for fttDtt?* which properly means stream 
forth, then fill, fulfil. Swrifivew is used in a peculiar sense, to 
which the Hebrew w corresponds. This word signifies to cut, 
cut off, and then to decide. To decide, to shorten, to hasten, are 
all contiguous conceptions ; and the Apostle, following the LXX., 
has brought the last especially forward. The words therefore, 
according to the disposition of the text in the passage before us, 
must be translated thus, " God is speedily fulfilling His decree. 
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for He will make a rapidly completed decree on the land." Ver. 
29 entirely agrees with the LXX. The Hebrew, THto IDJttQS 
" a remnant, how small, t. <?., a small remnant," is translated by 
the LXX, (nrepfia, to signify that out of this remnant, as out of 
a grain of corn, the nation shall, as it were, flourish again. By 
means of this remnant, life was preserved in the whole,* and, 
without them, all Israel had come to destruction ; and then indeed 
the promises of God bad been made void ; but God, in his omni- 
potence and compassion, was always able to preserve this holy seed 
in the nation of Israel, 



§ 15. ISRAEL'S GUILT. 

(IX. 30— X. 21.) 

The Apostle has hitherto confined himself to the distinct consi- 
deration of the divine agency ; he now with a like precision exhi- 
bits the human side of the subject. Although it was not without 
the knowledge and will of God that the Jews fell from their call- 
ing, yet the guilt is solely and entirely their own, notwithstanding 
all the warnings of God in the Old Testament. For every pro- 
phecy is at once an act, and, when it relates to sin, is at the same 
time a warning to man against the accomplishing of that act, eg., 
the Saviour's words to St Peter, " Before the cock crow, thou shah 
deny me thrice."t 

* Just as Abraham, at the destruction of Sodom, prayed that God would not destroy 
the city for the sake of the righteous persons that were within it. At the same time, 
the life-giving power of the holy must ever be considered as standing in some relation 
to the number of those who are to be preserved. Ten may serve to preserve a city, but 
not a nation. 

+ The remark of Bacon, quoted by Beck. (loc. cit. p. 104), is hfre in point, " Prophetia 
historian genus est, quando quidem historia divina ea polleat super humanam praeroga- 
tiva ut narratis factum praecedere non minus quam seqni posset" Prophecies are to 
no purpose, unless on the presupposition of St Paul's doctrine as to predestination : it is 
not man that causes their fulfilment, but God by means of man, and that precisely by 
his free act. Hence it is no illusion if God warns against a sin, and yet that sin must 
needs be committed ; for it is precisely as the free act of the creature that God foreknows 
it ; although doubtless such a sin heightens the guilt of the sinner. But according to 
the comprehensive love of God, the deed of sin is Always meant to lead to repentance and 
regeneration, as the history of St Peter clenrly shows; and on this account even the 
evil are not to be rooted out (comp. on Matt. xiii. SO.) 
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The Jews opposed the long-desired Messiah when He came, 
nay, they nailed him to the cross (as is intimated in ix. 33), be- 
cause he did not answer to the idea which they had formed of Him. 
Before the Babylonish captivity, the people had been addicted to 
idolatry and gross sins ; even in those days it was rejected in the 
mass ; only a small awepfjua returned into the Holy Land, and from 
this remnant the nation derived a new youth. From that time it 
appeared entirely cured of idolatry and heathenish vices ; but it now 
fell into the opposite error of proud self-righteousness. This be- 
came quite as great a hindrance to laying hold on Christ as the 
former state (comp. Rom. i. 18, iii. 20, where these two forms 
of sinful perverseness are described as those generally prevailing 
among men) ; for it is humble repentance alone which fits for a 
reception of Christ and His power, and to bring himself to such re- 
pentance is still harder for a self-satisfied, self-righteous person, than 
for one who has grossly sinned, and therefore our Saviour promises 
the kingdom of heaven rather to publicans and harlots than to such 
persons, (Matt. xxi. 31.)' 

Ver. 30, 31. St Paul by an oxymoron expresses the idea, that the 
Gentiles who were degraded and took no thought about any right- 
eousness, laid hold on that which was offered to them in Christ as 
a free gift, while the Jews, who followed after righteousness, did 
not attain to it. These words are an authoritative commentary on 
ver. 16; all Oehew and rpexeiv of the Jews were unavailing; 
while they anxiously avoided fleshly sins and idolatry, they fell into 
so much the greater spiritual sins — into self-conceit, hard-hearted- 
ness, and want of love — and thus the second deceit became worse 
than the first ; they only departed farther from the goal which they 
sought to reach. But, on the other hand, while God punished the 
sin of the Gentiles by sin, so that they became exceedingly sinful, 
these came into the condition of true repentance ; they conceived a 
longing for aid from above, and were now able in faith to lay hold 
on Christ. Thus, then, all depends on God's ikeeiv, not on man's 
rpexjuv. Positively, man cannot produce the least of what is 
good ; he must, therefore, always place himself in a passive posi- 
tion towards God, never in an active ; his whole productive power 
is negative, and its fruit is evil, of which the essence is opposition 
to the will of God. Hence no sin is so diflScult to cure as self- 
righteousness ; for this is want of love ; and love alone is^the ful- 
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filling of the law, for God is love, and it is only through his power 
that the creature can love purely. 

Glockler is for connecting rt oirv ipovpev with ver. 22, and con* 
sidering all that intervenes as a continuation of the first clause of 
the sentence ; but this is clearly very unsuitable. Nor is the ques- 
tion to be regarded as a subsumption of the whole preceding argu- 
ment (vers. 6, seqq.), and to be translated, " What shall we now say 
after all this ?" (It is so taken by Koppe, Riickert, Beck, Do 
Wette, who make the answer to begin at &n Hdvrj tc. t. \.) The 
following Start (32), is in favour of the continuation of the 
question to' fydaae. Vers. 30, 31, contain the problem to be 
solved, but not the solution of it, ri ovv ipovfiev, therefore, must 
relate only to what follows, not to the preceding words. 

Vers. 32, 33. The cause of this strange phenomenon is their un- 
belief — t. e., their resistance to the grace which would work belief 
in their heart ; for this reason it is that the rock of salvation be- 
came to them a stone of stumbling, as had been foretold long before 
in the Old Testament (Is. xxviii. 16, viii. 14.) The nature of trier- 
Tt9, therefore, is the key to the mystery ; as it is impossible to 
pour anything into a vessel which is stopped up and full, in like 
manner is a soul full of pride and devoid of love incapable of re- 
ceiving the streams of the Spirit Man cannot, indeed, by his own 
deed, empty and open himself, but doubtless he can hinder God's 
accomplishing this work on him, and on this resistance, which is 
within the power of man, his guilt rests as its final cause. 

In ver. 82, o>9 if; epy&v vofxov denotes the subjective fancy of 
the Jews, that they might attain to righteousness through works 
(comp. Winers Grammar, p. 497). On \l0os irpoa/coftfiaTos 
comp. note on Matt. xxi. 42 seqq., where there is a similar citation 
from Ps. cxviii. 22. For <r/edvBaXov, see note on Matt, xviii. 6. 
St Paul accommodates Is. xxviii. 16 to his purpose, by an addi- 
tion from viii. 14 (on this proceeding see note on Luke iv. 18 19). 
The same union of texts is found in 1 Pet. ii. 6, in combination 
with Ps. cxviii. 22. Neither of these passages relates to the Mes- 
siah in its immediate connection, but they had been typically ap- 
plied to Him as early as the Chaldean and Rabbinical paraphrases, 
and St Paul with propriety so applies them. The Old Testament 
is one great prophecy of Christ; all isolated and particular rela- 
tions of men to God, have in Him and by Him become universal 
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and comprehensive troth. — Has; is here spurious ; it is wanting in 
the MSS. A.B.D.E.F.G., and in several versions; it was perhaps 
adopted from xi. 10. — Karcuaytwd^aercu would correspond to 
W*yi> but the text has uft pp, which primarily means festinavit, 

• T • T 

and then is commonly taken in the sense oifugit, expavit. Per- 
haps the LXX read gjiy . 

•T 

Chap. X. 1,2. There was, after all, a true side in the legal 
striving of the Jews; it arose from a deep earnestness and a lively 
zeal, which, however, were without a true insight into the nature of 
the old covenant, as well as of the new. This, then, the Apostle 
explains more exactly in what follows. (The fiev presupposes an 
omitted Be, by which the guilt of Israel should be marked. Com- 
pare Winer, Gr. p. 500.) EvSotda and Sirjo-t,? do not harmonise 
with reference to xnrkp avr&v, if the usual sense of " good pleasure" 
be retained ; but the connection is enough to shew that it is here 
inapplicable ; the word is rather to be taken in the sense of long- 
ing, wish, as ft'ST) 1S °^ so use ^- Ek a-ayrrjpiav signifies the object 
of the prayer for Israel. In ver. 2, %rj\o<; Beov does not denote 
the greatness of the zeal (as if it were a divine zeal), but zeal for 
God and His cause. Josephus, Philo, and the profane writers of 
the first centuries of the Christian era, are full of examples of the 
zeal which the Jews shewed for their religion ; but it was a raging, 
fanatical zeal, and hence was full of conceit, without higher aspi- 
rations, love, and the tender virtues of the spirit which truly seeks 
God. The words oh tear eTrirpxoaw are meant — not, indeed, to ac- 
quit the Jews of all guilt (for they might have had the knowledge 
from the word of God), but yet — to soften their guilt, and render 
visible the possibility of the conversion promised in c. xi. 

Ver. 3, 4. The ignorance of the Jews relates to sin and right- 
eousness. The law had not wrought in them any iirlryv<oa^ rrj^ 
aftaprias, and therefore they did not lay hold on the new way of 
salvation, which offered them that which the law could not bring. 
They clung to the law, although it had reached its end in Christ. 

In ver. 3, \nrer6rp\aav bears a middle sense. The aorist points 
to the act of proffering the gospel to them. De Wette wrongly un- 
derstands t§ Sikouhtvpt) rov Geov ov% xnrerarpiaav to mean, 
" They have not submitted to the righteous ordinance of God, the 
pofjw; ttIot€g>$." AucauxTxwrj never occurs in such a sense. The 
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meaning is : They have not penitently submitted themselves in faith 
to the righteousness which has been won by Christ, and which was 
offered to them, but they have wished to originate a righteousness 
of their own. . . . In ver. 4, Christ is to be understood in combi- 
nation with His whole work ; but it is a peculiarity of the gospel, 
that in it every thing is referred to the person of the Kedeemer 
Himself, not to any thing in Him or from Him. Agreeably to 
the connection, and to the usage of language, t^Xo? vojjlov can only 
mean the object, the end, as our Lord says (Luke xvi. 16), 6 vo- 
/lk>5 /cal oi irpoiffirai, ©a>9 Iwdwov. But this, of course, is not to 
be understood of a portion of the law only (the law of ceremo- 
nies alone, for instance), but of the whole law ; nor must we con- 
ceive of it as an abrogation, but as a higher and real fulfilment 
(Matt. v. 17.) Everything in the Old Testament is, in its en- 
during import, transferred into the New, and is only done away 
with in such a sense that there it remains preserved. Hence we 
learn from the fate of the Jews, that man must not depend on any 
momentary operation of God, but on God Himself, so as to be able 
to follow the changes of His dealings. The Jews strove against 
the Lord by the very circumstance that they wished to maintain an 
institution which unquestionably originated from Him, at the time 
when He did away with it. True piety fixes its love on God, not 
on His gifts. 

Ver. 5-8. The Apostle proceeds, as if by way of supplement to 
the argument in iii. 21, seqq., to exhibit the difference between 
these positions of men under the law and under the gospel, by 
passages from the Old Testament, and that from the writings of 
Moses, from the law itself; whence it appears that the Jews had 
not understood the writings of Moses, inasmuch as they fancied 
that they were adhering to them when they opposed themselves to 
faith. He shews from Lev. xviii. 5, that doing is the character of 
the law, and from Deut. xxx. 12, 13, that believing is that of the 
gospel ; the former presupposes an active, the latter a passive 
position of the soul. That St Paul intends here to found a formal 
argument upon the passages which he quotes, has been well main- 
tained by Reiehe, in opposition to Tholuck and Ruckert, who had 
followed earlier interpreters in questioning it. The difficulty in the 
second quotation is the only thing that could suggest such an as- 
sertion ; for the passage from Leviticus (which is also referred to in 
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Ezek. xx. 21, Neh. ix. 29, Matt. xix. 16, Gal. iii. 12), is excel- 
lently adopted to the Apostle's line of proof. " No one can live 
(*. e. t farjv aubvcov e^eti/) by the law, but he who keeps it ; but no 
one can keep it (Rom. i.-iii.) ; consequently, another way of salva- 
tion is needed." 

The reading ore before rrjv BiKacoavvrjv in ver. 5 is merely an at- 
tempt at correction on account of the construction of ypdfei, with 
the accusative. It is not suitable to take ypdfaiv as meaning " to 
describe, to represent" We shall do better to take the accusative 
absolutely " with respect to the righteousness." Axrra and avroh 
refer to epya, understood in the idea of v6fw$. On this passage 
compare the remarks on Gal. iii. 12. 

There is, however, unquestionably a difficulty as to the second 
quotation (Deut. xxx. 12-13) in which the righteousness of faith 
is conceived of as if personified, or God, as its author, speaks to 
man, in whom it is produced, with the intention of directing his 
mind from that which is outward to that which is inward — to deep 
self-contemplation and heedfulness to God's working in him. In 
the first place, the passage in St Paul does not agree either with the 
original text or with the LXX. The clauses tovt $cm Xpurrbv 
/carayaryeiv and tovt' eari Xpurrbv etc veicp&v avar/ar/eiv are, in- 
deed, to be regarded as explanatory additions of the Apostle, which 
he did not at all intend to be reckoned as part of the question ; and 
thus, leaving out of sight unessential omissions and abbreviations, 
the variation certainly does not appear so very considerable. Still, 
it is here said T19 tcaTafttyrercu efc t^i/ afivecov ; instead of which, 
the LXX. have rk Bunrepdaec fjfuv els to irepav 7779 OaXdao'r)? ; 
which, with the other alterations, is enough to cause perplexity to 
the defenders of literal inspiration. According, however, to the 
principles which we have throughout maintained, such a free use 
of the Old Testament text does not occasion any difficulty which 
can affect us ; St Paul made use of the Old Testament in the same 
Holy Spirit in which it was composed, and therefore could not 
charge its import with anything foreign to it. But, besides this, 
the sense of the passage is itself obscure. The connexion in Deut. 
xxx. is as follows : — In ch. xxix., Moses bad threatened the people 
with ejection from the land of promise in case of unfaithfulness, but 
afterwards, in ch. xxx., foretells that they will return to themselves, 
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and will at last be gathered again by God into the land of their 
fathers. " Here God will circumcise their heart, that they may 
love Him with all their heart, and keep His commandments. For 
God's commandment is not far from them, neither in Heaven, 
that they should say, Who shall go up for us to Heaven, and 
bring it to us ? neither is it beyond the sea, that they should say, 
Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it to us ? it is nigh 
unto them, in their mouth, yea, in their heart." Thus the passage 
refers, in a way which cannot be mistaken, to the dispensation of 
the Messiah ; it points to the circumcision of the heart — to a state 
in which man will be able truly to love God, and to keep the com- 
mandments. The only possible difficulty is from the circumstance 
that, in xxx. 11, it is said — f] tWoX^, fjv eya> ivr&Kkopal <roi <rrf- 
pepov ; by which it would seem that the passage which follows is 
referred to the- law of the Old Testament, and not to faith. But if 
we consider that the law is by no means wanting in the New Tes- 
tament — that it is only regarded as no longer something merely 
outward, but as inward — as the voice of the eternal Word in 
man's heart (John xii. 50), nay, that this reception of the divine 
into itself is the very essence of the New Testament, and of the life 
of faith which belongs to it — it will be clear how the Apostle might, 
with perfect justice, interpret those words of the Old Testament as 
relating to the circumstances of the New.* He conceives of Christ 
in His person, and as the object of preaching, not merely accord- 
ing to His historical appearance, but as the eternal Word, which is 
dormant in every man, and which preaching from without only 
wakens and renders active. This Word, then — the living law it- 
self — has also in itself the power and energy whereby man is placed 
in a condition to keep it, and to love God above all things.t The 

* Some (as lately Reich e) have falsely designated the Apostle's explanation in this 
place as allegorical, such as that in Gal. iv. 22, seqq. The only proper name for it is 
spiritual ; i.e., it is such an explanation as penetrates through the letter of the Old 
Testament into its spirit. The whole passage (Dent xxix.-xxx.) points most properly 
0} the New Testament dispensation, and in this inner sense it is understood by the 
Apostle. 

t Christ is active in the Old Testament CI Pet, i. 11 ; Heb. xi. 26) also; but rather 
as an operation (pfjfia) than as a person (\6ym) (comp on John i. 1 ; also my Opuse* 
ThC'l. p. 128 seqq., and the essay on the Word of God in the Chrutoterpe for 1835, p. 
1. seqq) But, in the preaching of the Apostles, the subject was not the doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, but He Himself, in His life and power. (Comp. 1 Pet i 23-25, which 
forms the most perfect parallel to ver. 8.) 
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course of thought, therefore, in St Paul takes this form. " The 
Scripture saith of the righteousness of the law, that whosoever shall 
fashion himself conformably to the law which meets him from with- 
out, shall live ; but this no man can do ; consequently, no man attains 
life thus ; all that he can attain by this way is the knowledge of 
din (iii. 20.) But, in the New Testament, he hath, by the opera- 
tion of the Spirit, the law within himself; it is written on his heart ; 
therefore, he need no longer seek it from afar, but only become 
aware of this treasure within him, and follow the power of the 
Spirit."* The words, " say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend 
or descend* (with which those in vii. 24, " Who shall deliver me V* 
are parallel) are a negative expression of an idea which would be 
positively expressed as follows : — If in the Old Testament doing was 
required, so now it is faith ; for all has been done through Christ. 
The words avafiatvew efc ovpavov and Karafialvew ek rrjv afJva- 
aov, therefore, are merely symbolical expressions to signify a 
seeking in the remotest quarters. 

The latter phrase is stronger and bolder than that of the LXX. 
— Sunrep&v ek to iripav Try; OaXdaarfi ; for the word aySwrcro?, 
which corresponds to ^fc^m, is not to be understood as meaning 

• If the connexion of the words, both in the Old Testament and in the passage before 
us, had been more carefully attended to, it could not have been possible that so many 
tingle applications should have been' brought forward— as, that the intention was to 
prove that Christ is omnipresent (Origen)— or, that the gospel is not hard to fulfil or 
to discover (Flatt, Moms, Rosenmiiller)— or, that the reality of the appearance and the 
resurrection of Christ is the subject (Beiche, Ruckert, Usteri. ) These applications, it 
is true, all lie in the words ; it is not, however, as isolated truths that they are there, 
but in as far as they belong to the essence of faith generally. Bengel, Knapp, and 
Tuoluck suppose that St Paul is representing to the anxious heart, which knows not 
bow to enter into heaven or to escape bell, that Christ can effect this in it The context 
in this place, however, evidently does not point to the distresses of penitent hearts, al- 
though it is true that, where there is faith, penitence is presupposed. Rather the Apostle 
contrasts the law and the gospel with each other in their most general character, and 
•hews that this is already recognised and exhibited id the Old Testament. The nature 
of the law is represented directly, as requiring the doing of the l»w; the gospel in- 
directly, as the life of faith. The indirect form of the proof, however, is of such a nature 
that faith is indicated in its origination [Genesis] ; faith personified, on one who already 
believes,^ is represented as speaking to unbelieving mankind, or to an individual an- 
believer. Unbelief has for its characteristic a turning to what is outward. It regards 
God as a distant being. From this outward direction, the spirit is called back into its 
inward depths, in which it finds God's eternal Word present ; and this finding is faith 
.itself. But St Paul, of course, conceives of the eternal Word as that which has become 
incarnate ; and hence he bringB forward the consideration that Christ is neither far off 
nor dead, but intimately nigh to every one and living. 
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the sea, but the regions of the dead.* Id making choice of it, 
the Apostle had, no doubt, Ps. cxxxix. 8 before his eyes. "AfSva- 
<ro? is properly an adjective, bottomless, from /3v<t<t6$, the Ionic 
form of fivOos; thus Euripid. Phoen. 1632, raprdpov afivaca 
Xda/jbara. Comp. Luke viii. 31 ; Revel, ix. 1, 2, 11 ; xi. 7 ; 
xvii. 8 ; xx. 1. After what has been said, it only remains to be 
explained how St Paul could apply the ava/3i]<r€Tai and tcara- 
fitja-erai to Christ, as if they related to bringing Him down from 
heaven, or up from the dead. As in Christ, the eternal Word 
had been made flesh (John i. 1-14), and tins Word forms the 
very object of the preaching of faith in the gospel (ver. 8), every 
seeking after the Truth, as if it were something distant, which had 
not yet appeared among men, is to be looked on as an ignoring 
of Christ and His almighty presence ; by such seeking, men act 
as if Christ had not yet come down from heaven into the flesh, 
or as if He were still among the dead, and not long ago risen again. 

Instead of frijpa Trlarews, 1 Tim. iv. 6 has X0709 irlarea^. It 
is not the business of preaching to introduce the word originally 
into man, but only to arouse its dormant life as a spark does Ore. 
There is in all things a word of God, for God upholdeth all things 
by the word of His power. (Heb. i. 3.) 

Vers. 9-11. This having of the Divine Word within ourselves, 
in unspeakable intimacy, so that it is nearer to us than we are to 
ourselves, is the essence of faith, in which profession is included ; 
whosoever, then, possesses faith, obtains, through the power of the 
Divine principle in it, the salvation which he could not have 
attained to without it. This power of faith, which leads to 
salvation, is, moreover, owned in the Old Testament also. (Is. 
xxviii. 16.) 

The distinction between ofiokoyelv <rrb\uvn and Trurreveiv 
icaphia is caused simply by the foregoing quotation ; for the two 
are correlatives. No true belief remains without confession, any 
more than fire without light ; and every confession presupposes 
belief, for a hypocritical confession is no confession at all, but a 

• The opinion of some writers (as Bolten and Koppe), that cfc r6 vipaw Ttjv 0a\*«r- 
<rtj« also signiBes Scheol [Hades]— this being imagined, as by Homer, to be situated at 
the boundary of the ocean— is inadmissible. The Hebrews supposed the region of the 
dead to be beneath the earth (comp. note on Ephes. W. 9) ; the expression in question 
denotes merely a distance which it exceeds man's power to reach. And this idea has 
only been expressed more pointedly, but not altered, by St Paul. 
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counterfeit of it. A dumb faith is no faith. " I believed, and 
therefore have I spoken." (2 Cor. iv. 13.) The reason why the 
resurrection of Christ is especially brought forward as the object 
of faith, is that it is the moment of victory, the figure of the 
spiritual resurrection of all men. Soynjpia and Si/ccuoavpr) are not 
to be distinguished as Glockler supposes ; for in ver. 9 <T(o6rj<rri 
stands by itself. As this distinction, then, cannot be pressed, 
and as, moreover, ver. 11 also relates to one thing only, ver. 10 
seems tautological after ver. 9. The emphasis, however, is to be 
laid on /capBla and arofia, so as to yield the sense — In order to 
the attainment of salvation, what is outward must be united with 
what is inward. On the quotation of Isaiah xxviii. 16 in ver. 11, 
compare the remarks on ix. 33. 

Vers. 12, 13. The distinction made under the Theocracy be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, therefore, no longer appears in the New 
Testament ; all men have one access to the Lord of all, namely, 
faith, of which calling on Him is the expression. This is again 
confirmed by a passage of evangelical prophecy. (Joel ii. 32.) 

As to ov yap iarc BtaoTdKrj (ver. 12), compare iii. 22. f O 
axnos is the subject, and /evpios the predicate. According to the 
context God is primarily meant, as the quotation indicates, but 
according to St Paul's way of thinking, it is of course God in 
Christ. TTKovrelv relates to the riches of grace and mercy, from 
which no one is excluded. By ek is signified the direction in 
which the stream of grace pours itself forth. 'ETritcaXelaOat,, like 
ofidkoyeip above, presupposes a lively faith. We need not there- 
fore supply, " If the calling be sincere and honestly intended," for 
unless it be so, it ceases to be a calling^ it only appears to be that 
which it really is not. 

Ver. 14-21. If, however, this new way of salvation is to be for 
all, it is necessary that to all — Gentiles and Jews alike — the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with it should be given. This St 
Paul sets forth in four questions, which depend one upon the other, 
and then he shews how God, agreeably to His promise (Is. Iii. 9), 
has sent His messengers to preach. But men, especially the Jews, 
have been inattentive to the preaching, as God had foretold (Is. liii. 
1) ; they have not listened to it or acknowledged the preaching.* 

* This is not to be understood as if the preaching alone were of God, and faith were of 
man ; rather, as Go I creates both the light aud the eye, so also the preaching and faith 
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The sentences in vers. 16-19, therefore, answer exactly to the several 
questions in ver. 14, and carry out the idea that God has done what 
was to be done on His part — He has sent messengers and has set 
them to preach — but men have not laid hold on God's word (John 
i. 5). The reference to Israel peeps through in the whole passage, 
but is not expressly brought forward until ver. 19, seqq. 

In ver. 14, to which ver. 17 is a necessary supplement, we meet 
with the important idea that preaching is the only way by which 
the gospel is propagated among mankind. In ver. 17 cucoij is to 
be taken as = H^OP* irfpvyp*-) I fc cannot be produced by some 
immediate operation of the Spirit, scattered as seed here and there, 
but in order to its propagation there is constantly required an im- 
parting from the centre of the Church. The Church of Christ par- 
takes in the nature of every self-contained* organization, which 
cannot develop itself save on the condition that all the members 
remain in connexion with the whole. Not only is it impossible that 
a community of Christians should come into existence without con- 
nexion with the whole body of the Church, without having the his- 
tory of Christ preached to it,t but, moreover, without this living 
connexion, it cannot subsist for a length of time without changing 
its nature — as is proved by the history of the Ethiopian Church 
This is to be accounted for, first, from the historical character of 
Christianity, which essentially rests on the facts of the history of 
Jesus ; and, next, from the Spirit, which is the power that operates 
in preaching. This principle is connected with the person of Jesus 
(John vii. 39), and is diffused from Him in continuous operation. 
Hence in ver. 17 pfj/Mi Geov is certainly to be referred to the doc- 
trine of the revelation which forms the basis of the preaching, but 
in such a way that this doctrine is conceived of as one animated 
and quickened by the Spirit of God, so that the expression might 
also have been Jj hk a/corf 8vh Trvevfiaro? Beov. Missionary ac- 

are both of Him. Unbelief, however, is man's fault, as, without being able to produce 
the light, he can certainly close his eye intentionally against light, that he may not 
see. 

• [Geschlossen.] 

t No people ever has been or can be converted, nor can a church be formed, by means 
of the Holy Scriptures alone, without an interpreter and the living word [of preaching] ; 
otherwise the first member would have to begin by baptizing himself. Wherever there 
arises a really lively feeling of the need, thither Ood sends messengers of the faith ; the 
Bible, however, may certainly awaken the need. 
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tivity, therefore, is an essential property of the Church, and the 
charge in Matt, xxviii. 19 is of force for her to the end of time. 
Next, however, comes the question, what ought to be supplied 
after €&v jit) airooTaX&at ? First of all, evidently xnro rov Xpur- 
rov. He Himself, the Lord of the Church, sends forth all the mes- 
sengers, and by His Spirit arouses them for his service. But that 
the order of the visible Church may be preserved, this inward call- 
ing requires the addition of an outward sanction. Therefore the 
inward call must have recourse to the constituted ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, in order that it may be able, through their confirmation 
and recognition, to co-operate in a regular manner towards the 
edification of the Church. An opposite course would introduce 
a tumultuary and separatistical manner of working, in which all 
superintendence of the teachers, and consequently all prevention of 
enthusiastic and fanatical efforts, must become impossible. St 
Paul, who was called from the world in the most immediate man- 
ner, nevertheless by his example most strikingly confirms the 
reality and necessity of this mutual operation with the established 
organs of the Church. Although baptized with the Spirit by the 
Lord Himself, he yet receives baptism from Ananias at Damas- 
cus (Acts ix. 19) ; and, although expressly set apart by the Lord 
for the ministry of the Gentiles, he yet does not formally enter 
on his ministry among them until the Church of Antioch chooses 
him, and sends him forth as a messenger to the Gentiles (ch. xiii 
1 ) . The subordination of the individual* to the needs and regu- 
lations of the whole body, is a necessary condition of the Church's 
developing itself with a blessing. 

The passage from Is. lii. 7, does not exactly follow the LXX. 
St Paul keeps nearer to the Hebrew text, and gives the passage in 
the form which was most suitable for his purpose. The feet are 
mentioned as the organs which are most characteristic of the mes- 
sengers, and of their itinerant office.f The parallel with the an- 
gels, as spiritual messengers of God, forces itself on us ; the incar- 
nate God sends forth human messengers also to fulfil His com- 
mands. The passages from the second partj of Isaiah, which are 
quoted in this section, are all to be considered as most properly 
evangelical ; all other applications — e. g.> to the people of Israel, the 
prophets, or the better members of the people — are not excluded by 

* [8ubjectivWU.] + [Wandernden Wirksamkeit.] } [cc. xl.~1x?i.] 
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this, but by a typical interpretation lead us back to the evangelical 
sense. In vor. 1 5, Goschen renders oypalot, by veloces. The speed 
of the messengers, and the zeal from which it proceeds, are cer- 
tainly included in the idea, but yet it is because of the delightful 
tidings which they bring, that the feet of the messengers, i.e., they 
themselves, are especially styled oypcuoi. In vers. 18 and 19, pif 
ovk are not to be joined together ; yJ\ is the interrogative particle, 
and ov belongs to the verb. (Comp. Winers Gr. p. 427.) Ps. 
xix. 5 is quoted according to the LXX. The passage relates, in 
the first instance, to nature, which tells the glory of God ; which 
is the reason that <f>0oyyo$, corresponding to lyto, is used, whereas 
in the application to persons, X0709 or tcypvy/Mi would be more 
suitable. St Paul, however, considers the Church as a new work 
of the creation of God, the creatures of which — the 6aints — pene- 
trate the world with their song of praise, and draw all things to 
join m the general ecstacy. Whatever opposes this movement (as 
the Jews did), shuts itself out from the joy of the new world. 
Hence ifpjkOe is to be understood as prophetically spoken ; that 
which is begun is viewed as if already completed, and therefore we 
need not seek for any further explanation, how it is that St Paul 
can represent Christ's messengers as spread all over the earth, 
whereas, when he wrote these words, they had not so much as car- 
ried the preaching of Christ through the whole of the Roman em- 
pire. Ver. 19. The unbelief of Israel had been expressed as far 
back as Deut. xxxii. 21, in terms which also indicate the pressing 
forward, in faith, of the Gentiles, who are designated by ovk edvos, 
$0vo<; aoxrverov, to get before them. The idea that even in those 
days there was a possibility of the gospel reaching the Gentile 
world, pre-supposes its rejection by Israel. Tlapa^rfKow, irapop- 
ytfa, to excite jealousy, are expressions taken from the figure of 
the marriage between Jehovah and Israel ; by bestowing His love 
on others, God designs to awaken in them a consciousness of their 
infidelity. Bretschneider and Eeiche wrongly take ©eo? as the 
nominative to eyi/ft>, making the sense to be, <c Does God then no 
longer know {i.e., love) Israel ? " It is not until xi. 1, seqq. that 
this idea is brought forward ; to supply ©€09 here is too hard, 
and is quite unnecessary, as the connection is plain. Ovk eyw» is 
parallel with ovk ffKoixrav in ver. 18, and in this place as in 
that, we ought to supply Ki]pvyfia wtaTecw, which is agreeable to 
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the bearing of the whole passage.* The object of ver. 19, then, is 
merely to apply the general question to Israel in particular. There 
is no reason for apprehending that the quotations which follow 
would not accord with this way of taking it. For St Paul could 
not again answer that messengers had been sent to them, since 
he had just before declared, in the words of Ps. xix. 5, that mes- 
sengers had been sent into all lands, even into the distant regions 
of the Gentiles ; he therefore answers indirectly ; in shewing that 
the Gentiles believe, he implies — How, then, should Israel have 
been unable to believe, if only it had been willing ! The same idea 
is repeated by Isaiah lxv. I, "lam found of them that sought me 
not ;" how much more might Israel have found me if it had been 
willing ; but it is in vain that God stretcheth forth His arms to 
the unfaithful people; they would not (Matt, xxiii. 37.) II p&- 
T09 in ver. 19 refers to the later prophecies of Isaiah. In ver. 20 
8i is not to be taken as marking opposition but continuation. 
'AiroroXfia denotes the boldness of the prophet's speech in repre- 
senting the heathen as called. The idea in ver. 20 is parallel to 
that in ix. 30, and the contrast which is there expressed (ix. 31), 
is to be supplied in this place also. — And those who (in appear- 
ance) sought me have not found me. Ver. 21. For wpo? \abv 
aireiOovvra teal avrCKeyovra the Hebrew has only *y^D D^^N » 
perhaps the LXX. found added in their copies JTYtol' w hi° n oc * 
curs in connection with *yyto in Jer. v. 23. 



§ 16. I8RAELS SALVATION. 

(XI. 1-36.) 

After having shown the guilt of Israel, St Paul proceeds to teach 
prophetically that this apostacy of the people is neither total nor 
perpetual — that God has preserved in Israel a holy seed, and in 
this all Israel is to be blessed. For the understanding of this sec- 

* Kttllner follows Koppe and Rosen miiller in understanding — " Did not Israel know that 
it was to stand below the Gentiles ?" But ver. 21 does not agree with this, and, moreover, 
a subject is thus anticipated which St Paul does not begin to treat before ch. xi. It is 
only by taking the first two quotations (19, 20;, apart from their main connexion, that 
th ; s wot of supplying the ellipse could be suggested. 
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tion, however, it is necessary to consider more particularly an idee 
without which it must be obscure, namely, the relation of indivi- 
duals to the whole body — which has already been cursorily touched 
on in vol. i. p. 865,* and in the note on Rom. v. 12. Doubtless 
the whole race of men forms one unity, in which the nations are 
lesser wholes, and these in their turn are composed of individuals ; 
but yet the degrees of development of the collective body, and of the 
several nations, is very different, and consequently so is their respon- 
sibility. At the moment of Christ's appearance, when the fulness 
of time was come, and mankind had attained the age of maturity 
(Gal. iv. 4), yet all the nations were not equally advanced, but 
many were still in the lowest grades of development, as continues 
to be the case at this day. But as to the question of a nation's 
guilt, everything depends on its degree of development. In the 
wilderness the people of Israel incurred guilt, so that it was neces- 
sary that the elder generation should die there ; the like happened 
in the captivity, where the greater number of the exiles remained 
behind among the heathen, and were mingled with them ; but, be- 
cause the development of the people was not then so far advanced 
as in our Lord's day, their guilt in those earlier times was also less. 
(Comp. on Matt. xi. 20, seqq.) And in the same way do indivi- 
duals in the greater or smaller aggregations of people stand rela- 
tively to each other. True it is that all the members of a nation 
without exception are influencedt by the same spiritual atmosphere 
— the spirit of the nation, as we commonly call it. The lower the 
condition of the whole people, the greater is the dominion exer- 
cised over individuals by this spirit of the generality ; as develop- 
ment advances, individualization increases in a nation. But yet the 
condition of all the individuals who compose the nation is not 
alike, whether in the higher or in the lower degrees of de- 
velopment. Bather, as different nations in the unity of mankind 
stand at different stages in the same period of the develop- 
ment of the whole, so too do the various individuals in the 
unity of a nation. When, therefore, we speak of the guilt of a 
people at a particular period, this guilt is distributed in very vari- 

* [i «., of some German edition earlier than the third, to which the reference is not 
suitable. The passage intended would seem to be a part of the commentary on the warn 
ings in Matt, xxiv ] 

t [Getragen.] 
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ous measures among the individuals of that people. Now, in every 
people there may be distinguished active and passive individuals ; 
in acts of sin, the latter are merely drawn along in the train of the 
former class, but the active are those who, in the critical moments, 
determine the tendency of the whole to sin. Thus, in our Lord's 
time, it was the Pharisees and Priests who produced the sin of the 
apostacy ; the mass of the people was only carried along by them ; 
if the leaders had taken another direction, it might have been dif- 
ferently guided. Thus, then, in a case of national guilt, the degree 
of guilt is variously determined in such a way that the active mem- 
bers especially bear it. In the mass, which is only swayed by them, 
the guilt of many may be very slight in such a proceeding as the re- 
jection of Christ was, inasmuch as an exact knowledge of the circum- 
stances is often not even ren dered possible for them . Those, then , who 
thus have loaded their conscience but little, may form the seed of 
a new generation. Hence the great judgments which befel Israel, 
(in the wilderness, in the captivity, under Titus, and under Ha- 
drian) — in which those members of the people who had fallen wholly 
under the dominion of sin, were removed — appear, at the sametime, 
as restorations, inasmuch as the remnant of the people, like a living 
root which is set free from the dead tree, was in a condition to put 
forth new shoots. There are, therefore, three classes to be dis- 
tinguished in the people of Israel ; first, the few who had the 
energy, in opposition to the corrupted spirit of the mass, to recog- 
nise and apprehend the Messiah in Him who was crucified ; these 
passed over into the spiritual Israel of the Church. Next, those mem- 
bers of the nation who, with more or less clearness of knowledge, 
strove against God ; these fell off from Israel, and, although cir- 
cumcised in the flesh, became in spirit of the heathen uncircura- 
cision (ii. 28-9), for which cause God caused them to perish in 
the great judgment under Titus which followed. Thirdly, those 
who were not strongly enough actuated either by sin or by grace ; 
so that they neither became so deeply guilty as the second class, 
by their not believing, nor, on the other hand, did they attain to 
the same perfection as the first. This third class remained over as 
a seed, and out of it was developed the Israel after the flesh, which 
we see descending through the course of the Christian ages, and 
which sojourns among ourselves, as a living miracle of the Lord, 
scattered over all the world, yet faithfully adhering to the customs 
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which it has inherited. Japheth indeed now dwells in the tents of 
these children of Shem ; i.e., they are bearing the guilt of their 
fathers, and have ceased to be the centre of the divine system of 
salvation ; yet they are not cast off for ever, but their prerogative 
is only withdrawn from them for a time* and still remains in store 
for them. They are like a royal race excluded from the throne 
through the fault of its ancestors, but for which the crown is re- 
served until the time when it shall please God to restore it to its 
dominion. 

After these remarks, the following statement of the Apostle as to 
the various classes of individuals, and the aggregate of the people of 
Israel, will be more easily intelligible. 

Ver. 1. In accordance with what has been said, the question p^ 
aTrdxraTo k. t. X. is not to be understood of the individual mem- 
bers of the nation who lived in the days of our Lord and the 
Apostles ; for they were, in truth, for the most part rejected, and in 
ch. ix. St Paul expressed that deep sorrow over them that they 
did not belong at all to that Israel for which the promises were in- 
tended (ix. 6, seqq.) ; it relates to the people as a body. This de- 
pended on theXet/A/Lta (xi. 5) ; i.e., on the better disposed among the 
people, who either already believed, or, at least, did not intention- 
ally strive against faith. For these the promise remained, accord- 
ing to God's prescience (hv irpoeyvco) which also involves the opera- 
tion of grace, and therefore cannot be in vain. Those, on the 
contrary, who had fallen away, were never in God's sight members 
of the true Israel ; for he foreknew their unfaithfulness, and had 
not elected them ; just as the dry branches of a tree are cut away 
by the gardener, without his thereby giving up the tree itself— nay, 
rather the pruning is a proof of his continuing care for it. As an 
example of this holy seed in the nation, the Apostle mentions him- 
self ; but with St Paul we are also to think of all those who had 
at that time already attached themselves to the Church ; for by 
these it was visibly manifest that God had not forsaken his people. 

Ver. 2-4. He proceeds, however, further from the visible to the 
invisible nucleus* of the people of God. The history of Elijah (1 
Kings xix. 10, 14, 18) offers him an excellent opportunity of il- 

* [Kern. The term must be retained in this place, because the figure h> afterwards 
carried out.] 
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lustrating this truth as to the existence of a hidden handful of true 
believers in an apostate people. It is evident that St Paul cannot 
here mean those Jews only who had passed over to the church — for 
they were discernible — but those, unknown to every human eye, who 
bore in their heart, without being themselves conscious of it, the 
hidden treasure of faithfulness and uprightness. These stand in 
the same relation to the bulk of the people as the remains of the 
Divine image to the old man in the individual ; or as in the rege- 
nerate person the new man, undeveloped, and often repressed by 
sin, stands towards the sinful man which encompasses him. As 
this latter must die in order that the other may dominate, so too 
must the Xelfifia be set free from the alien husk in which it dwells, 
in order that it may be in a condition to extend itself. It is always 
the people properly so called (ix. 6, seqq.), to which all promises 
relate, as the new man which makes no show is alone the true man 
in the rude mass of the old man. 

In ver. 2, iv *H\la means the section in which the history of that 
prophet is told. In like manner Thucydides i. 9, uses iv r§ a-K^ir- 
rpov Trapa&oaet, to denote the second book of the Iliad. 'Evruy- 
yapo* tcard tivo? does not occur elsewhere, except in the Apo- 
crypha, 1 Mace. x. GO. In ver. 3 the quotation is freely made, and 
does not exactly follow either the LXX. or the Hebrew. Xpq/Mt,- 
twt/109, the answer of an oracle; the substantive occurs in this 
place only ; as to the verb compare note on Matt. ii. 12. Ver. 4. 
The form 17 ftdcCk is chosen by St Paul after the example of the 
LXX., who most commonly use this form, although in the story of 
Elijah (1 Kings xix. 18) it is 6 fidaX. The feminine for H^WJl 
does not occur in the Old Testament as meaning the goddess, who 
is there spoken of by the name of Queen of Heaven or Astarte. The 
circumstance that the LXX. represent the male god as also female, 
is to be traced to his androgynous character, and is not to be re- 
garded as intended in mockery. 

Vers. 5, 6. Having in ch. x. decidedly characterized the want 
of faith as guilt, he now as strongly denies that the superiority of 
the better kind is their desert ; this, like all other good, is not to 
be ascribed to any works whatever, but solely to grace. 

In ver. 5 Xecfifia = Kardteifi/jLa, comp. on ix. 27. The words 
ixkoyf) xa/HTo? do not require i/eTwyr) Kplaew by way of op- 
position, for the Divine operation produces only what is good. The 
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idea, however, of the election of grace doubtless includes this — that 
God perfects those whom He chooses. The election is in itself as 
comprehensive as the love of God itself; but through His fore- 
knowledge of those who by resistance make themselves evil, it 
becomes partial. In ver. 6 A.B.D.E.F.G. omit the addition el 
Be ef epywv, ovteert i<rrl %a/W hrel rb epyov ovkSti early 
epyov. There is evidently something superfluous in it; and more- 
over, the last words, to %pyov omirt iarlv epyov, are in their form 
quite out of character with St Paul's manner. 'Eirel is to be taken 
in the sense of " otherwise," comp. iii. 6. 

Vers. 7-10. Israel, therefore, considered as a people, is divided 
into two parts — the Xeifijta or i/eXoyq, the people in the true theo- 
cratic sense (ix. 6), and the hardened. In the former class the 
grace of God accomplishes everything ; in the latter it produces the 
form in which they appear in history. In order to establish this 
idea of the division of Israel into a believing and an unbelieving 
half, as an act of God, the Apostle again appeals to the Old Testa- 
ment, where the unbelief and the sinful development of many Is- 
raelites (always, of course, in respect of the manifestation only, and 
not in that it is sin itself), is not only foretold according to God s 
omniscience, but is also ascribed to His omnipotence. Thus the ideas 
ofix. 17, are here repeated, only with a definite application to 
Israel. 

Reiche is for extending the question to eVen^ev, but it is better 
to understand ri odv only as interrogative. The words refer back 
to ix. 30. Here, however, as in ix. 6, 'laparjk is to be understood 
of the physical posterity only ; the i/ckoyrj alone is the spiritual 
Israel. But it is God alone, as omniscient, that can distinguish 
between the spiritual and the physical Israel be/ore the event ; 
man cannot do so until after the event. — JJaypoto = aickiipviHo, 
comp. note on ix. 18. The only words that can be supplied, 
agreeably to the quotation which follows, are vnb rov &eov. But 
God hardens only those whom He will ; and He only wills to 
harden those who, to a certain degree, have given themselves over 
to sin. Such an one He intends to restrain from deeper guilt by 
the 7T(o/>oKTfc9, if it is but temporary, or to punish by it, if it is per- 
manent. It is evident from the words eo>9 Tf}$ arfiiepov fjjiepas, 
that the Apostle has in view, in the first instance, only a tempo- 
rary hardening, and hopes that it will soon be possible to remove 
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the spirit of slumber from them, without being obliged to appre- 
hend that they will afterwards, when awake, continue to resist, and 
only incur heavier guilt The received text reads tovtov, but 
A.C.D.E.F.G. have rovro, which reading is to be preferred, as the 
most unusual ; hriTirfxavevv usually takes the genitive, comp. 
Heb. vi. 15, xi. 33 ; James iv. %. The reading hrqpoidfi<Tav {they 
were hurt, or maimed), has no considerable authority in its fa- 
vour. The quotation in ver. 8 is freely made up from Is. xxix. 
10, and Deut. xxix. 4. The unbelief of Israel is the proper sub- 
ject of both passages ; but in the first irerroTucev stands instead of 
£oWe, and in the second the turn of the sentence is, " God gave 
you not eyes to see and ears to hear ;" whereas St Paul refers the 
negative to f3\eir€tv and a/coveiv. The word icardvv^ signifies 

in the LXX. deep sleep, HOTVl* f^oxxx vuw, not, as in profane 

T .. . — 

writers, pricking, from vvaaoa. The expression, spirit of slum- 
ber, is meant to denote the reality of the divine operation — the 
outpoured element which produced the same effect in all. Vers. 
9, 10 are from Ps. Ixix. 23, 24. In this passage Israel is not the 
subject ; rather David is speaking of his enemies and curses them. 
Here, however, as in other Psalms, these are not his personal enemies, 
but the enemies of God's cause in him ; his curses are the expres- 
sion of God's righteous judgment, the effect of which was the only 
thing that could avail to lead the adversaries from their evil way and 
convert them. This quotation also is freely made from memory ; 
Brjpa is neither in the original nor in the LXX. The sense of the 
first verse is — Where they least expect it, let the snare of destruc- 
tion come upon them by way of recompense ; of the second— Load 
them with misery, let their eyes become dark, bow down their 
backs for ever. The original has, in the first verse, £Ftffcqfa 
for those who are at rest, the secure ; as the LXX. translate ek 
avroirohofia, they no doubt read O^jyhw^- The darkening of 
the eyes, and bowing down of the back, cannot well be understood 
here of age and its troubles, because hunravros, equivalent to 
•Y*En> is joined with them ; we shall do better to understand sub- 

• T 

jection, perhaps with blinding of the eyes. 

Ver. 1 1 . The subject of ver. 1 is now resumed, and carried fur- 
ther — how that God has by no means rejected the people as such, 
but rather salvation has come to the Gentiles, through the fall of the 
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Israelites, in order thereby to incite these to the recovery of their 
prerogative. Thus (as in ver. 8) the hardening of Israel would 
appear as merely transitory, out of which God, according to His 
wisdom, knows how to bring forth some good effect. If, however, 
this idea were understood of all the individual members of the out- 
ward body of the nation, then, as has been already remarked at 
ver. 1, in the first place the grief which St Paul expressed in ch. 
ix. seqq., would be merely affected ; for in that case the calamity 
would be nothing more than that some reached the goal later 
than others ; and as, moreover, the salvation of the Gentiles was 
hereby brought about, all cause of complaint would substantially 
disappear. And further, in that case the Apostle would contradict 
himself; for in ix. 6, seqq., he had said that not all those who 
were physically members of the Israelitish people were such in- 
wardly also, but that to these latter alone the promise belonged ; 
consequently he cannot here intend to speak of fill who are Israelites 
by fleshly descent. If we should choose to suppose (which, how- 
ever, according to the subsequent discussion, is not probable) that 
St Paul imagined the coming of Christ to be immediately at hand, 
and hoped that it would effect the conversion of the Israelites ; still, 
there had been an interval of more than twenty years since our 
Lord's ascension, and during that time many Jews, who might have 
become believers in Christ, had died in unbelief; and therefore,, 
even on this supposition, the Apostle could not mean all the indi- 
viduals who had ever belonged to the nation. We must rather, 
according to the principles laid down at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, make a clear distinction between the individuals and the essen- 
tial part* of the nation. Many individuals " stumbled at Christ 
that they should fall " — i.e., in punishment of their own sin they 
utterly forfeited the salvation which is in Christ ; but these were 
such as in nowise belonged to the people of God, properly so-called, 
being only members of the fleshly Israel ; the \elfifia, on the other 
hand (ver. f>), which is the proper essence of the nation, was, through 
this very stumbling of the others, and the calling of the Gentiles, 
to be saved, and hereafter to become a great blessing to the world. 
The sense of the words is consequently this — to the elect all things 
must serve for good, even the sin of their neighbours ; to those who 

• [Kern.] 
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are not elect, all things serve for their hurt, even the divinely- 
appointed means of salvation ; for their inward perverseness 
causes them to pervert everything from its proper purpose. (Comp. 
Ps. xviii. 27; Revel, xxii. 11.) Of course, however, as has al- 
ready been often remarked, this election of God is not to be 
thought of as arbitrary, but as directed by Divine wisdom and 
holiness, and consequently as leaving no one unchosen but such 
as resist the operation of grace. After what has been said, the 
only thing in the passage under consideration that strikes us 
as a difficulty is, that the Apostle does not distinguish these 
two classes, but speaks of the whole mass as if it were of uni- 
form quality. The cause of this appearance, however, is only to 
be sought in the circumstance, that St Paul views the people as a 
definite unity, and attributes to it collective actions. The two 
wholly different classes contained in this unity — those of genuine 
and false Israelites, of elect and non-elect — can be separated by 
God alone ; it is only in the generations which have quitted the 
earthly scene that man begins to perceive their difference, and even 
in these it is but partially and uncertainly, while in the living he 
cannot discern at all. One who to the last moment is an unbe- 
liever, may yet, with his latest breath, turn and become a believer. 
And it is with the whole of mankind as with the people of Israel. 
In God's sight there are two wholly distinct classes among man- 
kind, but for man this distinction is not perceptible. In the living 
and in future generations, man sees a great mass destined to salva- 
tion; it. is only in the generations which have passed away that he 
sees the difference ; and even among these, again, he sees it but 
imperfectly, since no human eye penetrates into the depth of the 
soul, and we can seldom be entirely assured as to the happiness or 
misery of another. 

We must not attempt at all to refine on the relations of irvaUvv 
and irhrrecv to each other ; the former means simply to stumble 
against (with reference to ix. 33), the latter the falling, which is 
the consequence of stumbling, with the result of this fall, viz., the 
dara)Xeia which may follow from such falling. The tendency of 
the Apostle's argument in this place, is to prove how God's wis- 
dom can turn the fall of Israel, in the sense which has just been 
more particularly defined, to the good of others in the first place (as 
had already been seen), and eventually to that of Israel itself also. 
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"Iva is, therefore, to be understood rekitew, as it is also in ver. 19, 
which is a passage very similar to the present. J Ey£vero is to be 
supplied to rj acorrjpla. Salvation, doubtless, would have come to 
the Gentiles, even in the case of Israel's having believed ; but, in 
the first place, it would not have been until later, and moreover, 
if Israel had remained true to its calling, the Gentile world would 
not have become, as it has, the transmitter of the ordinances of 
salvation.* As to TrapatyjX&aai, compare note on x. 19. As in 
the individual, a deep fall is often necessary in order rightly to 
kindle the new life in him to a flame (as, <?. g. t in the case of St 
Peter), so too are the fall of the Jews among mankind, and the 
sight of the Gentile world enjoying their prerogatives in conse- 
quence of this fall, the means in God's hand of bringing the 
Israel of God to the true life. 

Ver. 12. St Paul goes on to shew, by an argument a minori 
ad majus, how powerful an influenoe Israel exercises on mankind 
— like the heart, by the motions of which the life of the whole 
organic system is regulated. If even their fall has had the power 
per contrarium, to operate for blessing, how much more wiU their 
rising again, when it takes place ! The Apostle, however, forth- 
with defines more precisely the idea of the irapairrwyji ; for, in 
another view, this fall of Israel was the acceptance of some mem- 
bers of the people. If it had been possible that the Apostles also 
(who were all children of Abraham), the Seventy, and all the 
Israelitish Mends of our Lord, should have continued in unbelief, or 
have become apostate (which certainly was impossible, according 
to Matt xxiv. 24), then neither would the gospel have reached 
the Gentiles ; it would have utterly failed. St Paul's idea, there* 
fore, is properly this : — If so small a number of Israelites has been 
able to effect so much in the Gentile world (tfooyto? = %0vq 9 
comp. note on iii. 7), what will Israel effect when the whole body 
comes to act ! The expression chosen for this idea, ^rrrffjua koX 
tfkqptoyji, is as difficult as the idea itself is simple. HapdirrcDfia 
would require, by way of contrast, some such notion as avdaraais ; 
but this is wanting, and is absorbed in irkqpapa. K Hrrqfia y attic 
for tfaarj/jLa, is used by profane writers like fj(r<ra or fjrra, in the 
sense of overthrow, hurt, loss ; in that sense it would be synony- 

[* Trager der Heilsanstalten.] 
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mous with irapdirroofta, but if so taken it would not, seemingly, 
form a contrast with Trktfp&fjui. The only other place where it 
occurs in the New Testament is 1 Cor. vi. 7, where it means, 
like ikdrrayfui, a moral defect, degradation. The expression 
ifkripwua, which is used of the fall complement of a ship, the 
whole population of a city, and the like, points to the idea of a 
part as its opposite ; but it cannot be certainly made out that 
fyrrrifia can bear this sense. [Olsh. would render it by the word 
Aus/all (" abatement, deficiency "), which, he says, " is used to 
signify that portion of a connected multitude which is not filled 
up."] The Apostle, no doubt, had in his mind the idea of a 
definite number, which, in the course of its development, the 
people of Israel must make up — an idea which also appears in a 
modified form in Revel, vii. 4. This number bad, in our Lords 
day, an important deficiency [Aus/all], in consequence of the 
unbelief of many ; and yet, if the faithful few already had such 
powerful influence, what, St Paul means to say, may we infer that 
the effect will be, when the number determined by God shall be 
full !* The passage was rightly explained in a similar way as far 
back as Origen. Beza and Grotius in later times, and most re- 
cently De Wette, also agree in this explanation, of which ver. 25 
is a further confirmation. 

Vers. 13, 14. St Paul proceeds to say that, actuated by a 
knowledge of what is in store for Israel, he, although especially an 
Apostle to the Gentiles, yet always keeps his own people also in 
view, in the hope that his labours among the Gentiles may react 
beneficially on Israel. As, however, he says crdxro) tivcL? i£ 
airr&v, it is clearly a mistake to suppose that the Apostle continued, 



• The passage Gal. iv. 24, seqq , is very instructive as to the Apostle's whole view of 
the relation between the aggregate of Israel and the individuals who compose it The 
nation is the mother, who constantly represents a possibility of bearing ; but she is long 
barreu (Gal at. iv. 27) ; and when she bears, as Sarah bore only Isaac, she bears but 
few children. But the time will come when the forsaken, aged, barren one, shall bear 
more children than she that hath an husband. Israel, scattered among all nations, and 
forsaken of God, is like to such a declining and barren woman ; individuals alone here 
and there separate themselves from the people, and enter into Christ's Gentile Church, 
which at present has the husband— i. «., in which God and His grace are in operation. 
But this barren widow will in her age hereafter bear children, as the dew is born from 
the dawn (Ps. ex.), [where the latter part of ver. 4 is rendered by Luther, " Thy children 
are born to thee as the dew from the dawn."] Israel's growing-old is a continuous pro- 
cess of purgation ; the refuse gradually falls away, the pure gold remains behind. 
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at the date of the Epistle to the Romans, to imagine our Lord's 
second coming to be as near as he had thought when he wrote to 
the Thessalonians. For, as appears from ver. 25, he expected the 
conversion of ira$ 'laparjk at the advent ; consequently, if he had 
still regarded this as so near, he would have chosen some mom 
comprehensive expression instead of rivis. It might indeed be 
said, that St Paul left the conversion of the mass of the Jews to 
the Twelve, and himself only hoped to convert some Jews in addi- 
tion to his proper work. And if so, no conclusion could be drawn 
from this passage as to St Paul's views respecting the nearness of 
Christ's coming. Still, however, the Epistle to the Romans gives 
the impression, that St Paul no longer considered the advent so 
near. (Comp. note on xii. 11.) But in any case, he hoped by 
his conversion of some, to hasten greatly the restoration of all. 

*JE^' oaov is to be taken in the sense of in so far as, inasmuch 
as (supplying rp&irov), not so long as, (supplying ypdvov). The 
conversion of some Jews appears to the Apostle, who always keeps 
in view the great prerogatives of his nation, as a &ogd£eip of his 
office. 2dpi; fiov = *rfty% (comp. Gen. xxix. 14), in the sense 
of kindred, persons of the same nation , fellow-countrymen. 

Ver. 15. Now, from this conversion he expects a beneficial 
effect for the whole kingdom of God, according to the principle of 
ver. 1 2, that if even the deficiency* of so many conduced towards 
the salvation of the world, the accession of these would have a yet 
far more powerful effect. Here KaraWar/ff tcocrfjuov explains the 
more general expression nrkovros (ver. 12). The Gentiles were in 
a state of natural enmity to God (Eph. ii. 1, seqq.) ; the removal 
of this 6nmity, by their calling unto Christ, is the KaraWayq. 
Here too the Gentiles are conceived of as a collective body, stand- 
ing in contrast to the Jews as another collective body; Although 
so many Gentiles were still in unbelief, it is yet already said of 
them in altogether general terms that they are called, inasmuch 
as the Gentile world, as such, was destined by God's decree to be, 
instead Qf the Jews, the transmitter of the divinely-appointed 
ordinances of salvation; and although individual Jews became 
believers, and in the course of ages many more continually joined 
the Church, it is yet said of them that they are rejected, because, 
regarded as a people, they had ceased to be the centre of the 

• [Ausfall.] 
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ordinances of salvation. y Airo/3o\i] is used as equivalent to 
tJTTti/jLa in ver. 12. The rejection of Israel is at the same time 
the reception of some, and it is only on this positive side that it is 
the Messing of the Gentile world. The Trpoakrrtyu;, however, is 
that reception of the whole hody which is to be expected (according 
to ver. 25), and of which the operation will be so much more 
potent for all mankind, because already so small a number had 
been able to work on them so powerfully. The term tiV — it M 
(which corresponds with iroatp fi&TCKov in ver. 12), is intended to 
give prominence to the greatness of this influence. Zco)) i/c ve/cp&v 
(sc. Koo-fiov), is equivalent to avdaroun^ which is to be regarded 
as that still higher result which arises out of the /caTaXKarrf, 
exactly as in Bom. v. 9, seqq., the two are mentioned together as 
the lower and the higher. The resurrection is here to be primarily 
understood in a spiritual sense (as in Ezek. xxxvii.) The enmity 
of the Gentiles was, indeed, removed by the fall of Israel, but the 
spiritual life was still weak in them ; from the assumption of 
Israel, on the other hand, St Paul expects the most powerful 
excitement of life for them. The two divisions of mankind, 
therefore, Jews and Gentiles, operate reciprocally on each other. 
The life which is in the Gentiles arouses the emulation of the Jews ; 
and the life of the Jews, in its turn, heightens that which is in the 
Gentiles. But inasmuch as, according to ver. 25, it is not until 
the end of the world's development that the irpoaXrp^^ is to take 
place, and then also the physical resurrection of the saints follows, 
thus far the idea of the Jaw; i/c ve/cp&v has reference at the same, 
time to the bodily resurrection also — as the two, indeed, always 
properly imply each other. (Comp. on John vi. 39, seqq.) 

Ver. 16. Again continuing his argument with el (a particle which 
begins six sentences between ver. 12 and ver. 21), the Apostle em- 
ploys figures of which the sense is in itself plain, although there is 
an obscurity as to their connexion with the course of the reasoning. 
The object of both figures is to affirm that the part bears thenaturo 
of the whole, or the derivative that of the original. The airapyr\ 
is the general* — the holy first fruits which were offered to the Lord, 

• There were two kinds of firstlings — a^tsa F*W% the first ripe fruits, and n^m 
i-tostl*, the parts offered to the Lord of that which was prepared. To suppose, with Tho- 
Inck and Beiohe, that the latter are meant, is a needless increase of the difficulty; for so 
the two images would stand in an opposite order. The root is the general, out of which 
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from which the <f>vpapa is prepared as a derivative ; in like manner, 
the pi£a is the original, out of which the ickaZoL grow. The nature 
of the tree is shown also by the branch which shoots forth from it 
St Paul holds fast to this second image, and uses it as a substra- 
tum throughout the argument which follows. But how does he 
light on the idea at all ? and what does he intend by it in this 
place ? The sentence which must be supplied in order to restore 
the connection, is this: — But that irpoaX^^i^ which lias been 
spoken of may be expected with certainty, for tlmt which is de- 
rived must needs have in it the nature of its original, and con- 
sequently the Israel that now is — {the branches) — must also 
have the nature of the root from which it grew. Now these 
roots are, of course, the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob (ver. 28) ; because they are holy, their seed must also be holy ; 
for the blessing of the righteous descends to thousands (Exod. 
xxxiv. 7). Then the connexion is quite simple between this and the 
further statement (ver. 17, seqq.), that the Gentiles indeed were 
grafted in instead of the branches which were cut off, but that, not- 
withstanding, Israel was not rejected for ever. If it be objected that 
too much would follow from this idea, viz., that the Jews could not 
have fallen at all, whereas the Apostle had just been representing 
that they had fallen — it is to be considered that St Paul does not 
mean to deny the possibility of a good tree putting forth unprofit- 
able shoots ; the only inconceivable thing is that it should not pro- 
duce any fruitful branches at all. The apostacy of many, there- 
fore, nowise proves that all hope is given up for ever ; rather gene- 
rous branches must yet be put forth from the generous root. De 
Wette's explanation, which makes pi£a to denote the ideal theo- 
cracy, founded in the patriarchs, and /cXdSos, on the other hand, 
to mean the mere external relation to it, fleshly descent and out- 
ward membership — exactly coincides with our interpretation ; for 

the branches grow ; and by analogy <pvpap.a must also have stood first, and inrapxn 
have followed. But, tbat St Paul shouU) have intentionally chosen the one position in 
the first comparison, and the other in the second, is utterly unlikely, since his argument 
requires that the derivative should follow from the original, as existing before it. 'Avap- 
Xn means the first fruits which are consecrated to the Lord, <p6pap.a the dough which is 
prepared from them. Reiche tells us that we nowhere read of dough being prepared 
from the first fruits, but it is not necessary that a thing which is understood as a matter 
of course should be specially related. If St Paul had wished to express the other idea, 
he would have had to say, *l $k r& <pvpap.a (Lyiov, koX 6 apro*. Moreover, the distinc- 
tion altogether is of later origin. Comp. Winer's Real-lexicon in voc. 
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outward membership is designed to include an invitation to enter 
into that which is inward also. 

Vers. 17, 18. The figure of the tree, which has been chosen, is 
more exactly defined by its being characterized as a generous olive 
tree. From this branches have been cut off — (the Apostle gently 
speaks of them as tm^s, whereas he might have styled them 
the greatest part) ; and instead of these, wild olive-branches have 
been grafted into the generous parent-stock. St Paul, of course, 
means by this the children of Japheth who dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and who are thus, consequently, admonished to preserve a 
humble consciousness of this benefit as a favour shewn to them. 
The circumstance that St Paul makes choice of the olive-tree for 
the illustration of his idea, while our Lord chooses the vine, arises 
from the character of the former tree ; its irdrvrp is symbolical of 
the spiritual fulness of Israel. Hence the holy anointing-oil (Exod- 
xxv. 6, xxx. 31, xxxvii. 29) was a symbol of being filled with 
the Spirit. And whereas, according to tile image in this place, 
the wild branches are engrafted into the generous tree, reversing 
the usual process by which good branches are grafted into wild 
trees — we are informed by both ancient and modern writers that 
such a process is practicable in this very tree, the olive, and is often 
practised in the East — a circumstance which is fully sufficient to 
account for the representation in the text. (Comp. Columella de 
Re Kust. v. 9 ; Palladius de Insit. xiv. 53 ; Schulz, Leit. des 
Hochsten, vol. v. p. 38.) Still the main idea in these verses — the 
engrafting namely — has itself an appearance of difficulty. What 
is the idea which it is intended to express when the figure is ex- 
plained ? The converted Gentiles will after all not become Jews, 
as might be said of a proselyte [to Judaism], inasmuch as he is 
quite absorbed into the nationality of the Jews, and joins them in 
their manners and way of life. Still, it is said that the Gentile 
Christian is grafted, not only into the root, but into the very 
branches which are cut off (iv auroJ?.) These words are by no 
means to be considered pleonastic, but denote the place ^here the 
branches grew on to the tree, the wound (as it were) which was pro- 
duced by their removal, and into which the Gentiles are engrafted. 
The Apostle's whole representation of the case can only be under- 
stood by premising the following fundamental ideas. St Paul con- 
ceives of the true Israel, i.e., the community of all true believers — 

2 A 
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as an articulate organization which has in it its own proper life. 
Whoever does not stand in connection with this body has no share 
in the life which animates it. Now, this organization has been 
developed from Abraham, as the Father of the Faithful (Rom. iv.), 
until Christ, who was, in his humanity, the absolutely perfect fruit 
of this organization ; its influence did not extend beyond the 
bounds of the fleshly Israel, inasmuch as the Gentiles whom it 
received into itself were always proportionately few, and these, 
moreover, became at the same time nationally Jews. But with the 
appearance of Christ arrived the hour of salvation, and at the same 
time of judgment on the fleshly Israel ; the power of life in this 
holy self-contained organization broke forth, attracted the kindred 
natures in the physical Israel, and repelled the uncongenial multi- 
tude. As the latter preponderated, and formed, properly speak- 
ing, the mass of the nation, the physical Israel now ceased to be 
the centre of that spiritual organization, the true Israel. The 
Gentile world now became this centre, and the gaps left by the un- 
faithful members of the fleshly Israel were filled up by the faithful 
Gentiles. We must, therefore, consider the idea — that if members 
in this organization fall away, others must fill the gap, — as the basis 
of the argument. This is typically shown in the body of the 
Apostles ; when Judas had fallen out of it, his place was filled, an- 
other was to take his bishopric (comp. note on Acts i. 20). This 
idea leads us to apprehend the powerful realistic manner in which 
St Paul conceives of this spiritual body, which is no other than the 
true i/c/eXrjaia, extending through all mankind — the new man com- 
ing intojbeing within the great old-man of the human race, who was 
even from the beginning filled with the breath of the Eternal 
Word, although it was not until the fulness of time (Gal. iv. 4) 
that this Word personally incorporated Himself in it,* and so 
brought Him to the knowledge of himself. 

'AypUkcuos is less usual than the feminine form, typUkcua ; 
KaKkUTuuos, ver. 24, is its opposite. 'Ey/cePrpi&cv, to insert into 
anything by pricking, from /e&vrpov, Acts ix. 5. TLarcucavyaaOai 
here means selfish exultation over another, as opposed to the 
humble consciousness that whatever has been received is of grace. 
El Si in ver. 18 requires us to supply " then know — then thou 
must know." 

* [Dtrselben, fern, seemingly the itackiivta, or perhaps meruchheti, mankind.] 
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Vers. 19-22. Notwithstanding that the Apostle's statement ap- 
pears in certain parts to subject every thing to a rigid necessity ; 
yet other passages, on the other hand, clearly show how firmly he 
at the same time holds free-will ; and to this latter class the fol- 
lowing verses belong. He reminds the Gentiles of the possibility 
of their falling away, and of the restoration of the people of Israel. 
St Paul, therefore, is far from teaching a doctrine of irresistible 
grace. It is, indeed, through God alone — as well through His 
election as through His operation — that the good man does any 
good thing ; but yet he retains the power of resistance as long as 
he lives on earth ; hence the continual possibility of falling away. 
And, on the other hand, the worst of men, so long as he sojourns 
in the body, retains the possibility of ceasing from his resistance, 
and hence the continual possibility of conversion. God, indeed, 
knows the event beforehand, but he knows it precisely as one that 
is brought about through the free-will of the individuals. This 
possibility St Paul states in the passage following; and we must 
acknowledge in consequence the possibility that the candlestick of 
the Gentiles might be removed. History presents us with partial 
appearances of this kind, especially in the Eastern Church ; but, 
according to ver. 25, it is not to be conceived that, as to the Gen- 
tiles as a whole, this possibility should ever be realised* 

In ver. 20, faith and unbelief ore specified as the tempers which 
fundamentally determine the mind, by which the man stands or falls." 
The former means, as it always does, the inward openness to re- 
ceive the influences of a higher world ; the latter, the self-sufficient 
self-isolation and limitation to its own powers, which consequently 
cannot lead to anything above itself. 'TyfrrfKo^poveh/ is again 
found in 1 Tim. vi. 17, and is the opposite to fofieZadai, which is 
not meant to denote a slavish fear, but a tender carefulness — not a 
fear o/'God, but a fearer God and His cause, a fear of ones-self 
and sin. In ver. 21, fofiovjiai is to be supplied before fiifaw. 
The received text has feloyrai, which is indeed more suitable than 

* The adherents of the well-known fanatical preacher, Irving, in London, hold that 
the whole Gentile Church has already become apostate, and that now, at the end of the 
development of the Church, a Jewish Church will again be formed* This idea, however, 
has evidently no foundation in Scripture, and must therefore be reckoned among the 
many errors of that party. It may, however, not impossibly be in the scheme of Divine 
Providence, that in the last days a Jewish Church may again arise, by the tide of the 
Gentile Church, as was the case in the apostolic age. 

2 A 2 
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tfxiaercu to the usual construction of firprw ; there is, however, 
no lack of examples of the construction with the indicative also 
(comp. Winers Gr. p. 471.) In ver. 22 the meaning of airoro- 
fiia is sufficiently determined by the opposite, xp^aron^ ; it is 
equivalent to opyq, but is preferred on account of the figure of the 
cut-off branches. By ihv hnp^ivrp; it is not intended to ascribe 
to man an independent power of action of his own, as if without the 
help of grace he could preserve himself from falling away by his 
own strength and faithfulness ; but t# irUrrev is to be understood 
(comp. ver. 23), and it is intended to signify the continual preser- 
vation of the receptivity for that grace which protects from falling 
away. 'Eirei, else, otherwise, as in ver. 6. 

Vers. 23, 24. The possibility of the restoration of rejected Is- 
rael is now placed by the side of the possible apostacy of the Gen- 
tiles ; the condition of it is, that they no longer continue to resist 
the divine grace, by which resistance the omnipotence of God itself 
is hindered, inasmuch as it oannot be His will to put constraint on 
a being which was created free. The whole, however, continues thus 
far to be on the footing of a hypothesis, as it is not until vers. 25, 
26, that the certainty of such a restoration is expressed ; further 
observations on this idea are therefore reserved for the following 
verses. 

In ver. 23, hvvcuro*; k. t. X. denotes the divine omnipotence, which, 
however, is never to be thought of as separate from wisdom ; hence 
God cannot again engraft those who continue in airurrla, since His 
wisdom does not admit of His willing it. The opposition of icarh 
<f>wriv and iraph. <f>vcrcp must by no means be regarded as an un- 
meaning part of the image ; rather it has the important significa- 
tion that the Jews, considered as a people, have in their whole ten- 
dency and qualifications, a higher call than all other nations to em- 
ploy themselves on the things of God. This calling of theirs is not 
taken away by their unfaithfulness, but only suspended ; the con- 
sciousness of it, consequently, can very easily be reawakened in 
them, while a very long time was required to bring the Gentile 
world into its proper relation to the divine ordinances of salvation. 

Vers. 25, 26. In order, then, to bring the Gentile Christians, 
whom he seems in this place to regard exclusively (or quite pre- 
dominantly) in the Roman church, to the proper estimate of their po- 
sition (Jva /a^ ffre Trap kavroh <f>p6vi^oi), the Apostle points with 
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prophetic emphasis (ov 0i\a> vfia? ayvoelv, comp. note on i. 13), 
to the mystery of Israels restoration, when the Tfktfp&fta t&v 
idv&v shall have first come in (to the community of the faithful, 
or of the kingdom of God.) That this remarkable passage con- 
tains a prophecy, properly so called, respecting the people of Israel » 
is acknowledged by the great majority of expositors, both ancient 
and modern ; and the context so positively requires us to under- 
stand Israelites after the fleshy that a different interpretation of 
the passage will never be able to gain a permanent footing. It was 
only from a mistaken opposition to the Jews, and from apprehen- 
sions of fanatical abuse of the passage, that Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Jerome long ago, and in later days the reformers especially, 
were led to explain the Apostle's words as relating to the spiritual 
Israel. The correct application, however, was again established as 
early as Beza in the reformed* Church, and in the Lutheran by 
Calixtus and Spener. How forced the sense of the words is, ac- 
cording to that interpretation which refers them to the spiritual 
Israel, is apparent from the translation of the passage to which this 
leads, Israel has been in part affected with hardness, through- 
out the whole time that (&xpv; oi) the fulness of the Gentiles is 
entering into the kingdom of God, i.e., while the Gentiles are 
entering in a body, individual Jews only will become Chris- 
tians; there is no help to be expected for the Jewish people as a 
whole.t) But then (viz., when all the Gentiles shall have en- 
tered), will the whole spiritual Israel, made up of Jews and 
Gentiles, be blessed. The utter irrelevancy of this last sentence 
must be apparent to every one ; it is only when applied to the 
fleshly Israel that it acquires a meaning. Ammon, Beiche, and 
Kollner acknowledge this, indeed, but suppose that the prophecy 
has remained unfulfilled ; J as if the history of the people of Israel 
to this day did not preach aloud that it is yet to receive its fulfil- 
ment. Benecke, without any ground, transfers this fulfilment 

* [<.<?., Calvinistic.] 

t The positiveness with which Lather asserts the impossibility of the conversion of 
the Jews is remarkable. He says, among other things : — " A Jewish heart is so stock- 
stone-devil- iron-hard, that in nowise can it be moved ; they are young devils, damned to 
hell ; to convert these devil's-brats (as some fondly ween out of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans), is impossible." From this, as from other expressions, it is manifest thai the 
knowledge of the last events of the world's history was a province closed against the 
great Reformer. 

♦ [«• «•» apparently, that it it utterly void.] 
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wholly into the next world ; the portion of truth which may lie in 
this idea will forthwith come out more distinctly. The first ques- 
tion which occurs, on our attempting to ascertain more exactly 
the sense of this remarkable prophetic expression, is — what does 
the Apostle wish to he understood by tto? 'laparjk ? Does he 
mean all the individuals who ever belonged to the fleshly Israel ? 
and consequently, among them, Judas Iscariot, Absalom, and all 
the cut-off branches? It might seem so, according to vers. 15 
and 23, where the possibility of engrafting is declared with respect 
to those who have been cut off, i.e., the reprobate. This is also 
strongly favoured by ver. 11, where it is expressly stated that the 
design was not that they should utterly fall, but that they should 
be stirred to emulation. Still, the tcdicelvoi, only means the Jews 
regarded as a whole, in opposition to the Gentiles, but not the 
single individuals of the nation who had contracted especial guilt. 
If all individuals were one day to be made blessed, there would, as 
has been remarked already, be an inward untruth in St Pauls 
grief (ix. 3) ; and so too in the separation between the spiritual and 
the fleshly Israel (ix. 6), since in that case the whole of Israel 
would be spiritual, only that this character would not be developed 
in some until a later time. Or (2), does iras 'laparik signify only 
those Jews who live in the last days, so that we must suppose all 
earlier generations of the people of Israel excluded from bliss ? If 
so, the history of Israel since Christ's coming would be like the 
forty years in the wilderness, only that, as the space of time is 
greater, the repetition also would be on a larger scale. In the one 
case, it was necessary that the old generation should utterly die 
out, in order to make room for a new ; in this case, it would be 
necessary that a whole series of generations should die off, in order 
more and more to gather together the scattered seeds of a better 
life, and at length to exhibit them united in the last generation, as 
in a matured fruit. In like manner, as we see in the patriarchs of 
the nation, that of Abraham's descendants his son Isaac alone (and 
not Ishmael) could be regarded as the transmitter of the holy life, 
and of Isaac's in turn, only his son Jacob, not Esau ; while, on 
the other hand, of Jacob's, all his twelve sons form the pillars of 
Israel. But the Christian spirit is opposed to this representation, 
on the ground that, according to it, the one saved generation would 
not stand in any proportion to the many who perished, while yet 
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the loss of salvation would not appear as caused by any per- 
sonal guilt of the latter, by their resistance to grace. Rather the 
Apostle unquestionably means, that the \€i/j,/jui /car iicKc^qv X* m 
p6T09 (xi. 5), is to be conceived of as existing in the nation at 
every period of time. Israel would have ceased to be Israel if this 
had been utterly wanting in any generation. Consequently, we can 
only understand the prophecy in such a sense that all those mem- 
bers of the Israelitish people who ever belonged to the true \tljifia 
attain awrqpla; at the end of the world, assuredly, the people will 
enter in a mass into the kingdom of God, but even then too there 
will be no want of such individuals as are Israelites after the flesh 
only. But all the better persons of the earlier generations, who 
remained in ignorance of Christ without guilt of their own, and yet 
led their lives in sincere fulfilment of the law, true repentance, and 
firm faith in the Messiah, whom they had been taught to look for 
— (as is doubtless to be supposed of many Jews in all ages) — these 
will be dealt with like those who lived before the coming of Christ, 
and who learn in the next life to know that which here they knew 
not; in like manner as pious heathens also, who here had no 
means of becoming acquainted with Christ, will there find a possi- 
bility of laying hold on Him as their Saviour. Thus the fulfil - 
ment of the prophecy is of a truth to be partly placed in the next 
world, and this is the truth which is contained in Benecke's view. 
But in this sense St Paul could with propriety speak of ttos *I<r- 
parjKy since those who forfeit salvation do not really belong at 
all to the Israel of God. (ix. 6.) It is indeed certain that 
the Apostle did not imagine the fulfilment of this prophecy to be 
so distant as experience has shown it to be ; still, it has been 
already observed (on ver. 14) that neither did St Paul conceive it 
to be quite close at hand, as if it might take place in his own life- 
time ; he did not know the time of Christ's second coming (Acts i. 
7), but hoped that that which he longed for would soon come to 
pass. The greater or less length of the interval, however, does not 
in any way affect the substance of the view ; if there were but a 
single generation between, still the question always arises how 
this is to be regarded ; and it cannot be answered otherwise than 
as it has been, since there is nothing to warrant us in supposing 
that the generation either attains salvation without exception or 
perishes without exception. The expression dxP^ °^» conse- 
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quently, is meant merely to indicate the term at which the 
crcoTTjpui of Israel will come to pass, without more particularly 
defining the time. The elakfyxjurdcu, of the irXqp&iJLa t&p iOvSw 
(viz., ek ttjp fiacrtXeLav rov Seov), is, however, no less a difficulty 
than the definition of irk 'laparjk. Are we, under this phrase, 
to understand all Gentiles who ever lived or will live, without 
exception ?* This, again, cannot possibly be the Apostles 
meaning, since in chap. i. he had represented them as so deeply 
sunk, and nowhere intimates that all will allow themselves to be 
brought to repentance. Or is it only all the Gentiles who shall 
be alive at the time of Christ's second coming ? If so, how should 
the better-minded of the earlier heathens (ii. 14, 26, 27) have 
offended, who, without guilt of their own, knew nothing of the 
way of salvation ? And how can we reconcile with this the state- 
ment, which is continually repeated in Scripture (comp. on St 
Matt, xxiv.), that just at the time of the second advent, sin will 
be exceedingly powerful among men ? That every individual 
should be won to the truth by the preaching of the gospel among 
the Gentiles, is in itself unlikely, and contradicts Scripture, which 
represents the gospel as preached to them for a witness unto them. 
(Matt. xxiv. 14.) The elect among the Gentiles, therefore, can 
alone be meant. But why does St Paul choose for this meaning 
the word TrXtfpafjui, which may also signify the whole aggregate 
body ? (Comp. on ver. 12.) It is in order that here again he 
may hold fast the idea of the supplying of a deficiency.t The gap 
caused by the unfaithfulness of many Israelites will be filled up 
by a corresponding number of the Gentiles, who enter on the 
higher calling of those who have fallen out from their places. In 
God's kingdom, all is rule and order ; and thus even the number 
of His saints is counted ! (1 Cor. xiv. 33.) The explanation of 
ver. 32 will show that that verse is to be reconciled with this in- 
terpretation. 

* According to Revel, xx. 8, there are still heathens even in the kingdom of God, 
who are led astray by Gog and Magog; thus all heathens cannot become Christians. 

t It is similarly taken by Bengel, who rightly renders it supplementum. 8o, too, 
Stier, who refers to John x. 16, xi. 52; and remarks that the conversion of the Gentiles 
will not rally flourish until forwarded by the activity of the converted Israelites. (Comp. 
Is. ii. 8, lxvi. 19, seqq. ; Zechar. viii. 20, seqq. ; Mic. v. 6.) Compare, also, Justin 
Martyr, Apol. ii. p. 82, ed. Sylbnrg., who in like manner expresses the idea of a number 
of the Gentiles which is to be filled up by degrees. 
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MverripLov does not mean something which in itself cannot be 
known, but something which (as being the free counsel of God) 
cannot be discovered by man! In like manner, the calling of the 
Gentiles is also called fiwmipiov. (1 Cor. xv. 51 ; Ephes. i. 9; 
iii. 3.) — Hap eavrtp <f>p6vifio<; elvcu answers to ■ywji DDH (P rov ' 
iii. 7.) The Tr&paxri? (comp. on ver. 7) here appears in so far 
as an act of grace, as it withdraws the knowledge from the people 
until the suitable moment for their conversion. If the Jews had 
resisted salvation with their eyes open, their guilt would have been 
far greater than in the actual case. "A^pis o5 can, of course, 
signify only the term, until the entrance of the Gentiles shall be 
complete, not the duration of their entering through all ages. 
*Avro fiApovs is not to be joined with irwpwws, as if the hardening 
were partial, but with Israel; as many Jews became believers, 
this addition was necessary. Glockler is mistaken in his interpre- 
tation of the passage — " Hardening came on the people of Israel 
from a portion of it ;" viz., from those who lived in our Lord's 
day — ft. e., a part brought guilt on the whole) ; airb pApov? mus 
be the opposite to irax ^laparfk. — Ovrto is to be taken as meaning 
" Such circumstances having arisen." 

Vers. 26, 27. For the confirmation of the hope which he had 
expressed, St Paul now again refers to a prophecy of the Old 
Testament. He quotes freely, from memory, and thus, as he 
had before done, mixes up two passages (Isaiah lix. 20 and 
xxvii. 9.) Hence no stress is to be laid on the variations from the 
original and the LXX. The Apostle was concerned only with the 
leading idea, that, according to the Old Testament, a deliverance 
is to be expected for Israel — an idea which is indeed expressed in 
both passages. That St Paul regards Christ alone as the person who 
accomplishes this deliverance of Israel, and does not suppose (as 
some enthusiasts have fancied) that at the end of time a further 
special Redeemer is to come for Israel, — this point requires no 
proof. The circumstance that here His coming is represented 
as future, whereas Jesus had already performed His work at the 
time when St Paul wrote, is easily explained by considering that 
the intention is hereby to express that the experience of this 
redemption through Christ, before which it cannot be said to have 
acquired its reality for them, is future for the Israelites. 

Instead of etc 2id>v, the LXX. have fbe/cep 2w>v, from the 
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Hebrew rV^. St Paul probably had in his mind such passages 
as Ps. xiv. 7, where y\*%£ is found. The title pvopevos answers 
to U^J, a well-known Jewish designation of the Messiah, which 
is the same in idea with aarr^p. — AiaBr)tcr\ Trap e/io5 points to 
the fact that the covenant proceeds from God, and is founded in 
His grace. 

Vers. 28, 29. After this full statement, the Apostle is now able 
to recur to the fundamental idea, that the Israelites, consequently, 
although by resistance to the gospel they had put themselves into 
a position of enmity, must yet ever continue to be regarded as 
friends by the believer, for the sake of their fathers, in whom they 
were called — a relation which cannot be done away with by their 
unfaithfulness. In these verses there is an opposition between 
evayyi)uov and i/ckoyq, and again, between &' v/^a? and 8ui 
tou9 Traripas. The former of these oppositions is, of course, to 
be so understood that the gospel is taken in connexion with the 
resistance to it which proceeds from the Jews, and the iicKcrfq 
with the grace of God which keeps them upright. In the word Bed 
the signification " with respect to" is primarily to be kept to. The 
vpels, consequently, are to be conceived of as Gentiles, the fathers 
as the true Israel, so that in these words are signified the two 
divisions of mankind according to the fundamental idea of the 
Theocracy. But when the election is traced back to the fathers, 
the idea comes out that the posterity are regarded as included in 
the ancestors. (Comp. the more particular remarks in note on 
Rom. v. 12 ; Heb. vii. 9.) If the individuals were absolutely 
isolated, the children would have no connexion with the fathers- 
The important point in these verses, however, is the question 
whether here (ver. 29) the doctrine of gratia irresistibilis do not 
appear to be expressed. We must indeed allow that Holy Scrip- 
ture does not contain any passage from which that doctrine might 
be deduced with greater plausibility than from this, taken in com- 
bination with ver. 32. But even here it is easy to show the 
unsafeness of such an inference. The divine /cXrjtns is not to be 
thought of except as united with God s omniscience, by which He 
knows the non-resistance of the elect ; He does not, therefore, 
force the resisting will, since there is no such will, but He does 
according to His pleasure in those hearts which give themselves 
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up to Him. But if it should be said that there is in all men a 
certain resistance to grace, forasmuch as they are sinful beings, 
and therefore it can only be the power of grace that overcomes 
this resistance in the elect ; that hence, we must either suppose, if 
there be any eternal damnation, that God by a decree does not 
suffer grace to become powerful enough in the damned to over- 
come their resistance, or else we must suppose an universal restora- 
tion, as many of the later writers have been led by ver. 32 to 
imagine ; but that, in any case, the Divine grace is to be con- 
ceived of as irresistible, since it is the working of the Almighty : 
— if, I say, such a conclusion were proposed, it may be met as 
follows, from a scriptural point of view and on scriptural principles. 
The Almighty and Allwise God, who has once created man with a 
capacity of resisting His will, cannot contradict Himself, as would 
be the case if He wished to force the resisting will of the oreature 
to a conformity with His own. Hence results the operation of 
grace for every man according to the measure of the position in 
which he stands, so that there always remains for every one a pos- 
sibility of resisting the operations of grace which come to him. 
This agenoy of God is in the passage under consideration under- 
stood only in combination with His omniscience, by means of 
which God knows from everlasting those individuals who compose 
the true Israel as persons who do not hinder the power of creative 
grace which visits them. 

The xaplaiuna are the several manifestations of %o/w which 
word would suit the place equally well ; we are, of course, not to 
think of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. K\i)<ri<; f on 
the other hand, is the Divine agency by which the grace which 
dwells eternally in God visits man in time. And from this relation 
of the two expressions, the circumstance that /c\r}cn<z stands second 
is to be explained ; if the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost 
were meant, K\r}<ris must of course stand first. The only other 
passage of the New Testament where the form a/iera/jLiKrjro^ is 
found is 2 Cor. vii. 10. In profane Greek it is of very frequent 
occurrence. 

Vers. 30, 31. The general principle which has just been declared 
is now established equally with respect to Gentiles (who are again 
exclusively and expressly addressed), and Jews, so that the divine 
grace forms the Israel of God alike from Jews and Gentiles. But 
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if the unbelief of the Jews was the occasion of the calling of the 
Gentiles, it yet will not in turn be the apostacy of the Gentiles that 
is to cause the restoration of Jews ; for an universal falling away 
of the Gentile world is, according to ver. 25, inconceivable ; but, 
on the contrary, the Gentile world's experience of God's mercy will 
soften the heart of Israel also to emulation of its example. (Comp. 
on x. 19; xi. 14). 

In aireidelv and wrrelOeia the notions of disobedience and 
unbelief interpenetrate each other ; the latter is properly the de- 
viation from true obedience towards God.* The dative, t§ cfara- 
Oela, is naturally to be taken in the sense of " by occasion of 
their unbelief." The attempt to connect vfieripcp iXiec with rpret- 
Orjaav is quite inadmissible, if there were no other reason than that 
the unbelief of the Jews did not follow but preceded the reception 
of the Gentiles. In ver. 31, vjiereptp ikiei is to be taken passively 
" through God's showing you mercy" not actively " through your 
practising mercy" For, according to ver. 11, St Paul means 
to say, " Your reception is intended to provoke Israel to jea- 
lousy, in order that it also may lay hold on the salvation which 
is in Christ."t The insertion of vuv or wrrepov before iXen- 
Own is a mere correction of the transcribers, which varied accord- 
ing as they imagined the future conversion of the Jews to be nearly 
or more remote. 

Ver. 32. The whole statement is at length concluded with a 
deeply significant declaration, in which the whole history of the 
world is represented as the act of God, without prejudice to the 
freedom of man. Sin itself must become a foil to that which is 
good and beautiful ; it turns love into grace, and grace into mercy. 
Sin (in its outwardjdeterminate form), no less than mercy — all is the 
act of God, the All-sufficient. The limits, however, which in the 
Apostle's mind are set to this sublime declaration, are exceeded by 
those among the later interpreters (especially Reiche, Eollner, and 
Glockler), who understand the words ol irdvr&; to relate to all in- 

• St Paul does sot intend in this place to treat of the origin of unbelief among the 
heathen, but only of the fact. Hence there was no need for Bengel's observation, " In- 
credulitas cadit etiam in eos qui ipsi non audivere verbum Dei ; quia tamen primitus id 
in patriarchs*, Adamo, Noacho, susceperant." It is simpler to say that, as through their 
fall in Adam they were sinners, so too were they unbelievers. 

+ [The German has " in order that you also, &c.," which does not appear to make 
sense.] 
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dividuals of the Jews and Gentiles. This word stands in direct 
contradiction to the plain statements of St Paul, that all a*e not 
the children of faith (ix. 6) ; moreover, the article before ir&v- 
T€?* forbids us to suppose so, showing, as it does, that we are not 
to think of the absolute total of the individuals who compose man- 
kind, but of that aggregate of the elect among Jews and Gentiles, 
which had previously been indicated. And lastly, the words, Xva 
tou9 traunwi ikerfoy ought in any case to be understood as signi- 
fying the divine purpose only, like other passages which declare the 
universality of grace (1 Tim. ii. 4 ; 2 Pet. iii. 9; 1 John ii. 2), 
without giving us to suppose that this purpose takes effect in the 
case of every individual. Since, then, St Paul teaches in the strong- 
est terms that salvation is not in fact attained by every individual 
of mankind (2 Thess. i. 9), the interpretation of this passage which 
has been noticed, can only be regarded as erroneous. Stier, among 
later writers, rightly declares himself to the same effect. The par- 
allel passage, Gal. iii. 22, speaks decidedly in favour of our inter- 
pretation. It is there said owitckeiaev 17 ypaxty to irdvra virb 
afuipriav, Iva 17 iirayyeTua etc 7r£rrea>9 'Iifaov Xpurrov SoOp 
rot? ttmitsvovou Thus, although the Apostle had in the 
former part of the verse taken a more extensive conception of the 
whole, so that even the KrUn? may be understood as compre- 
hended in it,f still in the latter part he restricts the salvation to 
those who believe ;. but that all the individuals of mankind, with- 
out exception, will believe, is assuredly not St Pauls meaning, 
since in 2 Thess. iii. 2 he says expressly, ov yap wavrwv 17 
7rArrc?, and in 2 Tim. iii. 1 , seqq., he particularly describes the man- 
ner in which very many give themselves wholly up to sin, and fall 
away again from the faith which they had acknowledged. 

The expression ovy/ckeUiv is based on the metaphor of a prison, 
in which those whose guilt is alike are shut up together, in ek 

• Comp. tbe commentary on John xii. 82. I would remark, farther, that in the expo- 
sition of that passage I have not given prominence to the circumstance that there too 
it is the purpose and not the effect that is spoken of. We may say that in that place 
the subject is the universality of the operation* of grace, but not tbe blessedness of all ; 
t. e., not tbe actual result. 

t D. and £. read ra ir&vra, and F.G. read T&rra, in Bom. xi. 32 also, but these 
variations are seemingly to be regarded only as corrections from Gal. iii. 22, which pas- 
sage, as being an important parallel, might easily influence the text of the other. 
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vidaal. That these references are what is intended by the prepo 
sitions if;, Bed, and efc, is no longer questioned by later writers. 
Bat, on the other hand, they continue blind to the fact that these 
references also express the relation of Father, Son, and Spirit. In 
an exactly similar way it is said of God, Eph. iv. 6, 6 iirl irivroav 
peal Bia irdvriov, teal iv iraai. Of the Father as the source of all 
being, i/c or inro is always used in the New Testament, and hrl 
with respect to His absolute power ; of the Son, always Bui, as the 
Revealer of the Father, the organ of His agency (comp. on J oh. i. 
3) ; of the Spirit, €&, inasmuch as He is the End to which the 
divine agency leads, or iv, inasmuch as He is the element which 
penetrates and supports all things. I Cor. viii. 6 is decisive in fa- 
vour of this interpretation ; as there St Paul himself explains ef o5 
and Si ov of the Father and the Son, and if so only by accident 
that he does not also mention the Holy Ghost. The only objection 
which might be advanced is, that the passages, thus understood, 
might favour Sabellianism, It is, indeed, unquestionable that the 
personality of Father, Son, and Spirit, cannot be deduced from these 
passages, which witness only to the unity of Essence ; but if the 
personality be warranted elsewhere, such passages as these are no 
argument against it, affirming, as they do, nothing more than that 
one divine Being manifests itself as Father, Son, and Spirit. — 
Again, Col. i. 16, might seem to bear against our interpretation, as 
there the predicates of the Spirit (ek and iv), although not those 
of the Father, are transferred to the Son. This, however, may be 
got oven by the consideration, that the agency of the Son and that 
of the Spirit are, in the New Testament, not unfrequently repre- 
sented as blended together, — the Spirit receives every thing from 
the Son (John xvi. 14) ; hence also that which belongs to the 
Spirit may be ascribed to the Son, without our having any reason 
thence to conclude, that the difference of personalities in the Di- 
vine Being, as indicated by prepositions, is not to be maintained. 
. . . llama ek airrov might also be referred to the restoration of 
all things ; but in this aphoristic clause there is not so much the 
declaration of a fact, — that all things shall be brought back, — as 
that all are designed to be brought back to Him ; but whether all 
things have attained this destination, this, it may be said, is a dif- 
ferent question. Still, in this place, as in others, there is a very 
strong appearance in favour of the restoration. (Comp. the re- 
marks on I Cor. xv. 26, seqq.) 
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TART III. 
(XII. 1— XV. 33.) 

THK ETHICAL EXPOSITION. 
SECTION I. 

(XII. 1— XIII. 14.) 

EXHORTATIONS TO LOVE AND OBEDIENCE. 

The Apostle most suitably follows up his detailed doctrinal 
statement with an ethical party as is the case in almost all his 
epistles. As blossom and fruit grow only from a sound root, so 
too it is only from faith in Christ, and in the redemption wrought 
by Him, that the true moral life proceeds. But from this faith it 
must indeed of necessity be produced, as surely as light and 
warmth must be diffused where there is fire. But if from this it 
should be argued, that therefore there can be no need of particular 
moral admonitions, we should overlook the perverseness of human 
nature. If indeed the life of faith had its thoroughly right course 
in every individual, then, certainly, it would not be necessary to 
call attention particularly to the fruits which ought to proceed 
from it, even as there is no need of any special precautions in or- 
der to make a generous tree bring forth generous fruits. But in 
man, changeable as he is, the life has no such physically regulated 
course. The disordered relations of head and heart often lead 
him to persuade himself that he has the life of faith, without really 
having it. Hence it is necessary to point to the fruits of faith, in- 
asmuch as the defect of these is a decisive token of the defects of 
the inner man. The object of the ethical admonitions is not, 
therefore, immediately through them to produce fruit ; for of this 
the law altogether is not capable, not even in its New Testament 
form. Still neither is their object the purely negative one of 
merely forming a mirror, in which the reader may be able to dis- 
cern what he has not and is not. Bather the ethical admonitions 
of the New Testament have a positive character, which consists in 

2 B 
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this, tbat, although they do not work productively (which nothing 
can do but faith, or the power of the Spirit accompanying the ad- 
monitions), yet they are meant to arouse the consciousness how far 
the power of faith must work into all circumstances of life, even the 
minutest. The advanced members of the Church, therefore, and 
above all, the Apostles, have to shew others the way how to attain 
by degrees to the estate of being penetrated on all sides by the 
Christian principle. 

In the ethical development before us, we must first direct our 
view to the plan which the Apostle follows in it. For I can by no 
means accede to the assertion of the majority of expositors, that 
St Paul has no plan at all here, and merely strings his exhortations 
together without regard to order ; rather we should adhere to the 
deep saying of Hamann — " In the Bible there is the same regu- 
lar disorder as in nature."* In the first chapter of this portion, 
the Apostle starts from the idea which is the foundation of all 
Christian morality, — an absolutely-embracing consecration of the 
whole life. This has humility for the principle which gives the 
tone to the inner man (xii. 3), and out of it are rightly shaped, 
first, the relation of the individual Christian to the Church of 
God on earth (xii. 4-13), according to faith (4-8), love (9-11), 
and hope (12 13); and also, further, his relation to the world 
(xii. 14-21), inasmuch as the principle teaches him even to love 
and bless his enemies. And this general relation of the Christian 
to the world finds its espeoial application in his position towards 
the ruling power, which as such always stands without the 
Church, inasmuch as, from the character of the community, it can 
only represent the law and not the gospel. In submitting to the 
ruling power, therefore, the believer submits to the Divine law 
itself, and his submission to both is equally without exception (xiii. 
1-7.) But, again, this obedience to the divine ordinance has its 
root in nothing else than love, which is the fulfilling of the law, to 
which the time of the Messiah urgently warns us to devote our- 
selves, since now the night is pastt and the day has dawned ; for 
which cause, also, the believer is bound to walk as a child of light, 

* Compare the Essay by Stier,— " Die geheimere Ordnung" (in his " Audeutungen 
Wr glaubigcs Schriftverstandniss.* KiJnigsberg, 1824, p. 83, seqq.), which well deserves 
a reading. * 

t ["Is far spent."— Eng. V.] 
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and has before him the task of quelling all the works of the flesh 
(xiii. 6-14.) The Apostle takes this last turn with a prospective re- 
gard to what follows in Sh. xiv., where he has to deal with an error op- 
posite to the indulgence of the flesh, viz. with erroneous asceticism. 

§ 17. of lovk. 

(XII. 1-21.) 

The Apostle sets out with the idea of an entire devotion, i. e. 
offering up of one's-self to God, as the fundamental moral principle 
of the Christian; (renunciation of vice being the fundamental 
moral principle of the man who lives under the law.) The motive 
of this is the mercy of God (manifested in Christ), which must call 
forth a return of love ; and the devotion is represented as absolute, 
inasmuoh as it extends even to the body — thus presupposing the 
devotion of spirit and soul. It is only in this absolute entireness 
that devotion to God has a meaning and significancy or is a \ar- 
peia \oyucq ; the Lord of all requires every man to give his all. 

The ovv is immediately connected with xi. 36, but, in so far as 
this verse is a summing-up of the whole preceding deduction (es- 
pecially from ix. 1), it is also connected with the whole of what pre- 
cedes. Scofia is not chosen because it suits better with the notion 
of a sacrifice, or even because it stands by synecdoche for the whole 
of man (according to the analogy of the Hebrew d^qj), but in 
order to extend the idea of the Christian sanctification even to the 
lowest power of human nature. In the idea of the sacrifice is indi- 
cated the spiritual priesthood of the Christian (comp. note on I 
Pet. ii. 9), which has no relation to the outward Church, but rather 
to the inward life ; the unceasing praying devotion of the faithful 
is the continual sacrifice which they present to God. The pre- 
dicates fowra, ayia, and evdpearo^, characterize the nature of the 
Christian sacrifice ; even the Old Testament required for sacrifice 
animals free from blemish (Levit xxii. 20, Deut. v. 21) ; how 
much more must the New Testament require a pure mind ! The 
epithet %&<ra, however, is peculiar. For every sacrifice only be- 
comes what it is when the animal dies and sheds its blood ; but the 
Christian life is an unceasing spiritual devotion of self, a living 
sacrifice or self-offering. The only other place where \oyitcos oc- 

2 b 2 
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curs in the New Testament is I Pet. ii. 2. It is equivalent to voepos, 
which, however, is not found at all in the New Testament,* al- 
though the substantive vovs is the usual* expression, and X0709 
does not occur as synonymous with vov$. This service of God is 
here styled " reasonable," as alone answering to its idea. The 
opposite to it is not that which is false (for the outward sacrifices 
of the O. T. were not false), but only that which is subordinate; 
the 0. T. institutions are sensible forms for the ideas. There is a 
hardness in the construction of the accus., as it does not suit well 
with irapaorrjaai, ; it should have been iari Xoyucrj Xarpeia. 

"Ver. 2. The negative idea is opposed to the positive : — Be not 
conformed to this world, in which good and evil are mingled, but 
form yourselves after the pattern of the absolutely pure heavenly 
world. The idea of man's capability of formation, the reception 
into his inward part of a holy or an unholy pattern, is, according to 
scriptural principles, closely connected with the doctrine of the 
[divine] image, and of the essential character of the soul. The 
'tyvyfi has no active, creative nature, but.is passive in its character ; 
it cannot of itself produce a form, a shaping of the being, but the 
influences which it receives impress a form on it. It has, however, 
the power of warding off unholy agencies, and of giving itself up 
without reserve to those which are holy ; and this self-abandon- 
ment is the way of sanctification. 

On atiov ovto? comp. Comment, vol. i. p. 411,seqq. ;t al&p fiik* 
\o>p, t. e. ovpdvios, is here to be understood as its opposite. 2v<r- 
yfllunitptrQai is also found at 1 Pet. i. 1 4 ; its meaning is, to take 
the o"xfifjLa of something else. It is substantially equivalent with 
/M€Tafwp<fx)v<T0cu ; the latter expression, however, bears more on 
what is inward, while the former relates more to the outward part. 
The avatcatvaxm rov 1/005 here denotes the progressively transform- 
ing operation in the believer. The i/ov? itself is the first object of 
this operation ; but from it as a beginning, the whole man, even 
to his body, is renewed. Tit. iii. 6 is the only other place where 
the substantive occurs; the verbs avcuccuvoco (2 Cor. iv. 16, CoL 
iii. 10) and avaKcuvi^co (Heb. vi. 4-6) are more frequent. The 
renewal is not different in kind from regeneration; the latter 
term, however, regards the matter more as an act, the former^ 

* The parallel vovvix*** occurs Mark xiL 84. 
1 i. 404 of Ed. 8; ii. 108 of the Translation. 
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more as a consequence of this act. Renewal coincides exactly 
with $ a notification — in which expression, also, the gradual pre- 
valence of the new life is especially marked. In ek to So/a- 
fia&w it is signified that the natural man cannot truly prove the 
will of God ; he is without the higher light and the delicacy of 
the moral feeling ; he can, consequently, discern Gods will only 
in that which is most palpable.* 

The first particular to which the Apostle passes from speaking 
generally, is humility, the especially Christian virtue, the sup- 
porter of all the rest. Through this it is that each man acknow- 
ledges the place and the gift allotted to hira,t and thus makes 
possible a joint operation of the whole. The Apostle utters this 
and the following exhortations, however, not as his personal good 
wishes, but by virtue of his apostolical authority ; and this for the 
faithful alone, since it is only for the position of the life of faith 
that the instructions which follow are suitable. Where the prin- 
ciple itself is yet wanting, no directions can be given how it shall 
diffuse itself through and impregnate all the circumstances of life; 
or, at the utmost, they can only effect that which is all that the 
law altogether can effect — the knowledge of sin. (Horn. iii. 20.) 

Xdpis denotes primarily the apostolic office, but of course in 
connexion with the gifts imparted for discharging it. The words 
iravrX t$ oirn h> vjup are intended, unquestionably, to make the 
exhortation quite general ; but the ehat h> v/uv is meant to mark 
especially that the exhortation is addressed to believers, to mem- 
bers of the Church. TvrepfypoveZv = vtyrjkofypovelv, comp. xi. 20. 
In trap b BeZ <f>poveZp, it is indicated that there is also a false hu- 
mility, which will not own to itself what God has done. True 
humility is fully conscious of the grace which it has received, of 
the call which has been addressed to it, yet not as if this were 
anything of its own, but as of God. This true humility is the 
ecofypovelv = rh <r&a <f>poveZv, the right and healthy view of our- 
selves and our position. God's creation knows no absolute equa- 
lity ; as among the angels there is subordination, so too in the 

* Angus tine aptly says— " Tautum videmus quantum morimur huic sacculo ; quantum 
autem huic vivimus, non videmus." 

f Reiche supposes that the Apostle is led away from the chief idea, humility, to a 
subsidiary consideration* the gilts ; but the two subjects are most closely connected. 
It is precisely the consciousness of our own limited gifts that teaches the necessity of 
co-operation with, others, who possess other gifts. 
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Church of God the measure of faith, and consequently also the 
measure of the Spirit, is variously dealt out. And this is not as 
if according to individual faithfulness, but according also to the 
free ordering of God. IHotv: is here taken quite generally, as 
denoting the subjective disposition of soul, in which man is capable 
of receiving into himself the objective working of the Spirit — the 
grace spoken of in ver. 6. This expression furpov irlarea^ has, 
as is well known, given rise to the dogmatic term analogia Jidei ; 
but it is needless to remark that the sense of the phrase is here 
quite different. On the trajection e/edortp ok comp. Winer's 
Grammar, pp. 508, seqq. 

Vers. 4, 5. After the figure of the humai\ organization, the 
Apostle regards the faithful as an organized whole, in which the 
individuals, as members, are mutually supplementary ; the visible 
Church, therefore, like the invisible, cannot be conceived without 
members respectively leading and led ; and hence follows the 
necessity of government for the visible Church. 

Comp. as to the figure of the crcofia what is more particularly 
said at 1 Cor. xii. — As to 6 Setcaff eh, comp. on Mark xiv. 19, John 
viii. 9, where eh Kaff eh occurs, as here, in the sense of " each." 
(Comp. Winer's Gr., p. 227.) Every one is regarded as a col- 
lective notion, and is construed with the plural pe\r). In order 
to the completion of the parallel, there should immediately have 
been added — and these members have also diverse operations ; 
but this is more fully set forth in ver. 6 and what follows. 

Vers. 6-8. Having hitherto regarded the persons themselves, 
as the members of the body of Christ, the Apostle in the sequel 
makes use of the figure in such a way as to represent the various 
gifts of the Divine Spirit (who, if regarded in His operation, is 
the same with grace), as giving the law to the various operation of 
the members. St Paul here only names some gifts by way of 
example — and indeed only three; while in 1 Cor. xii. 7, seqq., a 
much greater number is reckoned up. To the Charismata pro- 
perly so called — i. *., to the extraordinary and miraculous gifts 
which were peculiar to the apostolic age — there ,are then added 
(ver. 8) other points, which might either be taken as merely ex- 
pressions of the three Charismata, or as appearances of the Chris- 
tian life in general, such as are enumerated in the 8th and follow- 
ing verses. As expressions of the three Charismata, they might 
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perhaps be taken in a reversed order, so that irapatcaXelv should 
be applied to the St&d&tcaXos, fieraZtZovai to the &&goi«>9, irpota- 
tcutOcu, and ekeelv to the tt/x^ti/?, with reference to the severe 
and to the gentle sides of his office respectively. For in the three 
gifts there seems at the same time to predominate a reference to 
the three principal offices in the Church, inasmuch as the 7r/oo^«n?9 
answers to the bishop, the StSaa/caXo? to the priest, and the third 
gift to the Suucovos. There seems, however, to be one objection 
to this supposition of the three gifts, viz., the elre before irapa- 
fcaX&p. But, as appears from the evidence of D.E.F.G., and 
other critical authorities, this is spurious, and has found its way 
into the text only from the analogy of the preceding etre 6 Si£dar- 
k6dv. St Paul knows nothing of a special Charisma of irapcucXfj- 
<ri?. ... As to the structure of the sentence, Meyer would erro- 
neously connect expvres with Zcrfiev (ver. 5) ; but the Be of ver. 6, 
by which, in opposition to the already concluded sentence, vers. 
4, 5, the discourse is begun afresh, and carried onwards, is de- 
cidedly against this. Rather the sentence has something of an 
anacoluthon in it ; the verb is wanting to hypine?, and the most 
natural words to supply would be — " Let each use his gift according 
to its purpose." Moreover, St Paul also leaves the accusative, and 
in ver. 7 puts the nominative, and the concrete instead of the abs- 
tract. It is, however, remarkable that, in the clause about pro- 
phecy, there is put, not, as in the case of other gifts, iv ry irpo- 
tfyrjrela, but /carh rijv avaXoylav rfj? irUrreu^ t which is evidently 
synonymous with fjUrpov irurrewi above, and, consequently, as 
being quite a general expression, would seem applicable, not to the 
prophecy alone, but to all gifts. It is, indeed, impossible to draw 
from the ttUttig any special and exclusive reference to prophesy- 
ing, and therefore we must say that the Apostle, by an inexact 
way of expressing himself, especially connects with the chief Cha- 
risma, the general idea which is to be understood in the case of 
every gift, and thus comes to leave out iv t*/ irpoifyqTeiq. For 
irlirm is here, as in ver. 3, the fundamental disposition of the 
soul, without which it is altogether impossible to conceive any 
working of the Spirit, and consequently also any gift in man. 

On TrpocfyrjTeia, the gift of teaching as to the things of God with 
full consciousness in the power of the Spirit ; on Suitcopla = kv- 
fiipvrjo'is, and on BtBaaKaXia, comp. the more particular observa- 
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tions at 1 Cor. xii. 28. 'AvaXoyta is not found elsewhere in the New 
Testament ; in profane usage, it is especially employed of mathe- 
matical proportions. Here it answers to fierpov, ver. 3. In ver. 
8, a7r\on^ excludes all mixture of purposes in giving ; it ought 
to be the expression of pure benevolence, and it is only as being 
such that it has any real value. 

Vers. 9-11. The Apostle now leaves the subject of the extraor- 
dinary operations of the Spirit, and turns to other exhortations, 
especially the exhortation to make love, in its true nature, the re- 
gulating principle in all circumstances. In the most general way, 
love manifests itself in hatred of what is evil (a hatred necessarily 
implied in love itself, which loves the sinner), and in cleaving to 
what is good ; and next, in more particular workings. Even the 
honour shewn to our neighbour is beautifully referred to love ; 
without love it is mere hypocrisy or flattery. 

On ver. 9 comp. Amos v. 1 5, where the same idea is found. In 
the general clause, rj arfairr] awirotcpiros, it is better to supply 
&m than euro), as the latter is very rarely supplied. (Comp. Ben- 
hardy's Syntax, p. 331.) In ver. 11, the two clauses, tq (rrrov&y 
lit} otanjpoi and tg> irvevfiaTi ^eovres, express the same idea, first 
negatively and then positively. They both describe the nature of 
love — " The coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath a most 
vehement flame." (Cantic. viii. 6.) In addition to many earlier 
commentators and critics, some of the moderns, especially Tho- 
luck, Riickert, Lachmann, and Reiche, have decided in favour of 
the usual reading, icvpup, which has certainly by far the greater 
support from authorities, as only D.F.G., and some Latin Fathers, 
read tecuptp. But the internal reasons appear to me so weighty, 
that I decide unreservedly for tcaiptp. A charge so entirely gene- 
ral, to " serve the Lord," is out of place among such altogether 
special exhortations. The form KvpUp hovkeveiv is so well known, 
that it might easily have been substituted for the unusual /ccupw. 
In Latin, indeed, tempori servire occurs (Cic. Epist. Famil. vi. 
21), but it is not found in Greek before the second century. To 
serve the time in a right manner, .however, is an expression of love 
which perfectly suits the context, and is, moreover, a thought 
which easily arises out of the Pauline circle of ideas. 

Vers. 12, 13. Lastly follow the expressions of the third great 
Christian virtue — Hope. The manifestation of this in endurance 
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of sufferings and in prayer is simple ; but acts of kindness and hos- 
pitality seem not so much to come under the head of hope as of 
love, especially of the <f)LXa8e\<f>ta mentioned in ver. 9. Both these 
virtues, however, have also an essential connexion with hope, inas- 
much as they point to the recompense whicjj is to be expected ; and 
here, without doubt, St Paul had a view to this side of the subject, 
which is also touched on in other passages of Scripture. (Comp. 
on* Matt. x. 40, 41, and on irpoa/cap repeoa, Acts i. 14 ; ii. 42 ; vi. 
4, &c.) In ver. 13 the reading i*veUus instead of %pe«M9 is remark- 
able; but it undoubtedly originated in a later time, when the invoca- 
tion of saints became customary. The same MSS. which read Katpcp 
support also the various reading nveicus — a circumstance which, as 
must be allowed, is favourable to the maintenance of icvplxp. 

Vers. 14-16. From the relation of the Christian to the members 
of the Church, the Apostle now turns to his position relatively to the 
unbelievers.* Faith and hope must now retire ; it is love alone who 
here celebrates her triumphs ; she blesses the enemies, she weeps with 
them that weep. The Christian is always accessible to the univer- 
sally human feelings of joy and grief, from whatever quarter they 
meet him ; he never in stoical indifference or insensibility holds 
himself above such sympathy, but willingly condescends to the 
wretched., The words to avro ek aXkrfXow <f>povovvT€<i (ver. 16), 
however, do not seem to suit with this connexion. An exhortation 
to Christians to unity among themselves is certainly quite out of 
place here ; but it fits easily into the connexion if we take it as 
follows :t — Paul exhorts all believers to be alike in this love to- 
wards the unbelievers (and that for the very purpose of converting 
them), not arrogantly to place themselves at a distance and above 
them, but to enter into their needs. 

Ver. 14 refers to the words of Christ, Matt. v. 44. Chrysostom's 

• It might be said that even in the Church itself there is room for the application of 
the precepts of love towards enemies (comp. on Matt v. 43, seqq.), and that, conse- 
quently, we cannot conclude from their occurrence that they form a transition to the 
relation of Christians to unbelievers. But, in so far as these precepts still find their ap- 
plication in the visible Church, the ala>* ofrroi also still exists in the Church itself; the 
admonitions which follow regard the relation to those who are still moving wholly or 
partially in the element of this alutv. 

+ The sense in which the Fathers take it— that we should enter into the circum- 
stances of another, in order to understand his feelings,— is hardly justifiable in point of 
language. 
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remark, that it is harder to rejoice sincerely with the joyful than to 
weep with the sorrowing, is very true ; but this, doubtless, has its 
foundation in the remarkable and deep-seated temptation of plea- 
sure at the misfortunes of others, which it is difficult to extirpate. 
In the misfortunes of our best friends, says Kant,* there is something 
which is not altogether displeasing to us. In ver. 16 the rairetvoi 
are, of course, not the humble or poor in spirit, but those who 
are outwardly or inwardly unhappy. The word here answers to the 
Hebrew *yp or m Reiche, without sufficient grounds, is for 

# • T TT 

taking it as neuter. SvpaTrar/a), to carry off with, o-wanrayccr- 
0cu, to carry off with ones-self, t. e., to put one s-self into con- 
nexion or communion with a person. Lutherrightly says — Let your- 
selves down to the wretched, nay (since there is nothing to restrict 
the words to the communion of believers with one another), with- 
draw not thyself from the poor and despised who as yet know not 
the gospel. Self-withdrawal and exclusiveness belong to the reli- 
gion of the Old Testament ; that of the New Testament bids us 
remain in communion even with those in whom the life of Christ 
dominates not as yet. The proverb, " Tell me what company you 
keep, and I will tell you who you are,"t is therefore true only for 
the Old Testament, where exclusiveness is a duty because the power 
is too little to master the opposition. The Son of Ood teaches the 
faithful to consort with publicans and sinners, in order to win them 
for his kingdom. 

Vers. 17, 18. The words /ii) yivecrOe <f>p6vyioi, Trap eavroU 
again do not seem suitable to the connexion, which is otherwise very 
exact as far as ver. 21. This clause, however, must be taken as 
parallel with /itf ra v^frrfka <f>povovvT&i above; it is the worst 
form of high-mindedness — •'. e. of lovelessness — to think highly of 
self ; by this a man's view is limited to himself, and the loving care 
for others is checked. 

The words pajSevl kokov k. t. X., are merely a negative expres- 
sion of the same idea which is positively contained in irpovoov- 
fiepoi k. t. X. The latter words are taken from Prov. iii. 4. With 
the second half of ver. 17 compare Is. v. 21, which appears to be 
referred to in the Apostle* s words. Ilpovoetv is used with the genitive, 
1 Tim. v. 8 ; with the accusative, 2 Cor. viii. 21. The words £v<i>- 

* [The sentiment is Rochefoucauld's.] 

+ Ausweriug to the Latin— Noscitur ex socio qui non cognoscitur ex se. 
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ttu>v avdpdnrcDV are to be explained according to Matt. v. 16. 
Universal peace is not possible except where sin does not exist ; 
therefore the Apostle says el Bwarov ; but yet Christians may on 
their part (to ifj.vfjuov), often by endurance mitigate the sharpness 
of opposition, and gain even their enemies. 

Ver. 19. Even in the worst case, however, the Christian must 
not avenge himself, but must, according to Scripture (Deut. xxxii. 
35), leave vengeance to Him with whom alone it is always holy. 

In the phrase Bore tottov rfj opyrj, most expositors have rightly 
supplied Oeov, so that the sense of the words is — Do not antici- 
pate the ways of God, allow time and space to His righteous retri- 
bution. Beiche wishes to understand it of human anger, and takes 
the words to mean — Allow space to wrath, that it may not at 
once break out into act.* But the quotation does not agree well 
with this, since it forbids not only the wild anger of a moment, 
but also that anger of man which is deferred, and thereby miti- 
gated. It is quite unsuitable to understand the anger of the per- 
son wronged, in the sense — Do not expose yourselves to anger, 
give way to it. On roirov BtBovat, comp. Eph. iv. 27. The quo- 
tation is free ; in the LXX. version the words are— iv f\yApa e/c- 
Bitcrfaem avraTToBaxTo). St Paul is nearer to the Hebrew — 

Ver. 20, 21. Instead of the wrath of the natural man, the Apostle 
recommends the love of the spiritual man, which, at the same time, 
is of the most potent influence in overcoming evil ; it not only 
gains something from the adversary or on him, but it even gains his 
most proper self. 

The passage is borrowed, word for word, from Prov. xxv. 21, 
22. The image of coals heaped on the head is to be explained es- 
pecially from 2 Esdras xvi. 63 ; it can only mean — Thou shalt 
prepare for him a sensible pain, yet not in order to hurt him, but 
to lead him to repentance and improvement. The Oriental style, 
which delights in strong expressions, contains many kindred forms 
of expression. (Comp. the passages in Tholuck and Beiche in 
loc.) Glookler thinks that the figure is taken from laying coals 

* In other respects, the Latin Spatium dare irae, would suit well, with this interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps Lactantius had an eye to the passage before us when lie wrote, Lauda- 
rtm, si, cumfuisset iratus, dedisset irae suae spatium, ut habtrct morlum vastigatio. De 
Ira. c 8. 
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on pots in order to soften hard meats, and, consequently, that the 
meaning is — Thou shalt soften his hard heart ; but this is quite er- 
roneous. — 2a>peva>, from awpos, a heap, is also found in 2 Tim. iii. 6. 

§ 18. OF OBEDIENCE. 

(XIII. 1-14.) 

Without any apparent connexion, there follow exhortations to 
obedience towards authority. According, however, to the manner 
which we have indicated of understanding xii. 14-21, the disserta- 
tion which follows is very naturally connected with those verses. 
The hostile element, against which Paul had hitherto directed the 
behaviour of the Christian in his private relations, met the 
Church of the apostolic age in a concentrated form, as it were, 
in the civil power of the Roman empire. A wrong conception of 
the idea of Christian freedom might, therefore, easily have misled 
the Christians to place themselves in a false relation towards the 
heathen authorities ; as it is well known that among the Jews the 
party of Judas the Galilean made it an article of faith that it was 
unlawful to pay tribute to heathens, inasmuch as the genuine Jew 
could recognise Jehovah alone as the king of the Theocracy, ac- 
cording to Deut. xvii. 15. (Comp. note on Acts v. 37, and Jose- 
phus Antiq. xviii. \ 9 1 9 Bell. Jud. ii. 9.) In the statement of 
Suetonius (Claud, o. 25), that the Jews of Rome made a commo- 
tion under the leadership of one Chrestus, there is perhaps an indi- 
cation that a portion of the Roman Christians, in their lively feeling 
of Christian liberty, may not have quite rightly apprehended their 
relation towards the authorities. If, now, we consider that the 
Epistle to the Romans was written under Nero, after Tiberius, Ca- 
ligula, and Claudius, with their abominations and madnesses, had 
already passed over the scene, there appears in the following exhor- 
tation a greatness and purity of thought strikingly contrasting with 
the malice and baseness which were manifested in the ruling power 
of the Roman empire. This purity and truth could not but at the 
same time carry in it the power of renewing the youth of the whole 
old and corrupted world, and of restoring it for a series of ages. At 
present we look forth into a world which has in like manner passed 
into corruption, in which " the people are become wild and deso- 
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late because prophecy is nothing heeded ;"* in such a case, the 
object is that the law should be again " kept," as coming from 
above, and that the doctrine of holy Scripture respecting the magis- 
tracy, as God's representative on- earth, should be anew established. 
Ver. 1. The precept of obedience towards the magistracy is one 
of universal extent, so that no one may suppose himself released 
from it by attaining a high degree of spiritual advancement, or the 
like ; hence it is said, Trcwra yftv^rj inroraaaeaBo) = ttJM-^3> *• *•» 

T 

&ca<rro$. By the term igovalai, St Paul designates the magis- 
tracy in the widest sense, and under it we must understand not only 
the emperor and the highest official authorities, but also the infe- 
rior authorities which act only in his name. The predicate virep- 
kyovaai designates them as actually existing^ as having the power 
in their hands, and answers to the following ai hk ovaac. The 
Sk in ai && ovaac is to be understood as explicative, not as adver- 
sative. By this the believer is exempted from all investigations as 
to the rightfulness or the origin of an actually subsisting power ; 
in that which subsists he sees the ordinance of God, although it 
may be only provisionals Notwithstanding, however, this uncon- 
ditional subjection to the human magistracy, there is no one fur- 
ther removed than the Christian from the service of men; in 
the magistracy, as in all other relations, he serves his God alone. 
Every authority by the grace of the people, leads to frightful ty- 
ranny of man, even under the mildest rule ; the magistracy, regarded 
and conceived of as by the grace of God, is a ministry of God, 
even if a Nero sits on the throne. Thus the believer is servant of 
none save his God, and yet is subject to every one who has power 
over him ; thus only is true freedom compatible with order ; the 

* Prov. xxix. 18. [ Wenn die weissagung aus ist, wird das Volk wUd tmd wuste : 
wohl aber dem der das Gesetz handhabet. Luther's version. The translator has left 
his version of the words derived from the latter clause of this verse—" doss das Gesetz 
wieder gehandhabt werde von oberi* — as he originally wrote it ; bat he has little confi- 
dence in its correctness. A. would render—" It is then necessary that the law should again 
be administered as by Divine commission," and has kindly procured translations from 
two eminent German scholars. (1), "It is necessary that the law should again be 
exercised from above (by those in authority.)" J. C. H. (2), " It imports that the law 
be again maintained (or affirmed) as from above." R. C. T. 

t The question how the believer ought to act in the perplexing transitions from one 
government to another, e.g., in revolutions, especially at what point a newly-arisen 
government is to be regarded as de facto subsisting, is not referred to by the Apostle ; 
because, on account of the multiplicity of circumstances which are conceivable in such 
eves, it is impossible to lay down any objective rules on the subject. 
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which is good, which is at the foundation of all laws in idea ; for 
only he who does what is evil need fear the magistrate. 

In ver. 3, very many considerable critical authorities, instead of 
the genitive plural, read the dative singular — r& aryad<p $pytp 
aXkh rp kcucco. To me, also, as to Reiche, this appears to de- 
serve the preference over the usual reading, since the collective 
use of epyov might easily be mistaken. In ver. 4, the phrase 
yjiyaiphv (fxtpelv denotes the power of punishment in general, not 
merely the right over life and death, which is but the highest 
exercise of that power. The expression is oommonly under- 
stood of the dagger which the emperors were in the habit of 
carrying as an ensign of the judicial power. (Sueton. Galba, 
c 11, Tacit. Hist. iii. 68). The punishments inflicted by the ma- 
gistracy, therefore, are God's punishments, since it is His minis- 
ter ; as to which it must again be kept in view that St Paul argues . 
from the idea of the magistracy, which cannot be done away with 
by individual exceptions. 

Vers. 5-7. Hence, consequently, fear alone cannot be the mo- 
tive of obedience, but the consciousness of the good itself which 
results to every one from the orderly arrangements of the state. For 
this reason are to be fulfilled even those duties which appear more 
trivial, and, therefore, are very readily neglected ; the trivial is closely 
connected with the great — with the fundamental tone of the mind. 

Ver. 5. avaryfcrj does not denote any outward force, but that 
inward moral control which the truth exercises. The two terms 
opyr) and ow€i&r)<n<; are to be differently referred ; the former 
belongs to the magistracy, the latter to the faithful. — Ver. 6. 
reXelre must, on account of the preceding yap, be the indicative, 
not the imperative — " For this cause, i. e. inasmuch as ye recog- 
nize this right of the rulers, it is that ye pay tribute." In the 
words which follow, the Xeirovpyol might be the officers who gather 
the tribute, who must be active for this very purpose (eh clvto 
tovto, for the collection of it). But in that case, irpoa-Kapre- 
povvre? must be taken as the subject, and with this the want of the 
article does not agree. It is better, therefore, to supply, with De 
Wette, the leading notion of the whole sentence, apxpvre; and to 
translate, " for they, the rulers, are God's ministers, who attend 
upon this very thing," viz. the Xeirovpyelv. This construction, 
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indeed, is not without difficulty ; for there is a hardness in taking 
the notion of the XeiTOVpyelv out of the XeiTovpyol Geov elat,, and 
then connecting the ek aurb tovto with irpoa/eaprepelv, which also 
does not suit perfectly with it ; hut yet it seems to me preferable to 
the other. — In ver. 7 it is a mistake to refer the airoZore iraai to 
all men indifferently, as Keiche does ; the ideas which follow relate 
undoubtedly to the authorities, and therefore we must think only of 
the gradations among the authorities. The extension of the idea in 
the 8th and following verses, must not be supposed to have an influ- 
ence so early as ver. 7.* The only question is, for what reason St 
Paul may have chosen this very position for the sentences. Perhaps, 
as has already been hinted, it is intended that the special should be 
represented according to its foundation in the general ; whosoever 
fears and honours the prince, will also pay scot and toll to his 
officers. $bpos denotes taxes on persons, T€\o9, on things, \47ro- 
Sore is to be supplied with the datives. How careful the early 
Christians were even in this point, which is so often treated with 
disregard, appears from Tertullian's Apolog. c. 42. 

Vers. 8-10. With a remarkably spirited turn St Paul, in the 
following verses, again passes to the subject of love, as that which 
contains the security for the fulfilment of this, as of all other com- 
mands of God. The Apostle keeps to the idea of debt, and char- 
acterizes love as the only debt which can never J>e cleared off, which 
the Christian may owe with honour. The whole ethical part of 
this epistle is in substance as much a representation of the nature 
of love as the doctrinal part is an exposition of the nature of faith, 
and the supplement to that part (cc. ix.-xi.) of hope; hence the 
Apostle can from any point revert to love, which is the fulfilling of 
the law. In the first verses the Apostle probably had in his mind 
the word of Christ, Matt. xxii. 40, as to which the observations in 
my commentary may be compared. 

In ver. 8, fyeiXere is to be taken imperatively — " ye should not, 
must not owe anything !" MrjSiv is used, and not ovBev, in order 
to give prominence to the subjective application ; according to the 
various degrees of inward enlightenment and development the 
notion of guilt contracts or expands — love alone has the wonderful 
quality that the more it is practised the more amply it unfolds it- 
self, and rises in its claims. While, therefore, in other circum- 

[* The original erroneously reads 9th and 8th, for 8th and 7th re spectWelv.] 

2 C 
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-stances a man stands better in proportion as he owes less, love is 
in the best condition the more that it feels itself in debt.* Reiche's 
objections to this idea are altogether mistaken. The ground of his 
error is, that he conceives of love as a commandment, which is 
true only for the position of the Old Testament ; whereas, accord- 
ing to the apostolical view, it is an element, a power, namely, the 
life of God in man. Hence love is as inexhaustible as God him- 
self, and is the absolute fulfilment of the law. In man, however, 
love is growing, and, consequently, is only the fulfilment of the 
law in process of approximation. Ver. 9. It is not intended that 
any exact order should be observed ; hence the sixth command- 
ment stands first The addition ov ^ev^ofiaprvpricrev; is spurious, 
according to the best critical authorities. On \oyo$ comp. note on 
ix. 6. 'AvaKefaXawvaOcU to comprehend under one chief idea 
(K€(f>aXcuop) ; it also occurs in Ephes i. 10. As to the quotation 
comp. note on Mark xii. 31, Levit. xix. 18. Ver. 10. irkrjp&iia is 
chosen merely on account of ireirkrjp&Ke, ver. 8, and denotes per- 
fect observance. 

Vers. 11, 12. The exhortation to love is indeed one of universal 
force, and it is already found in the Old Testament ; yet under the 
New Testament dispensation it has a peculiar meaning.f For in the 
Old Testament the precept of love is intended chiefly to awaken the 
consciousness of the want of it ; whereas in the New Testament, on 
the contrary, it is present as a real source of power. To this char- 
acter of the New Testament the Apostle refers, by way of giving 
point to his exhortation. The time before Christ is in his view 
the period of night, of men's unconsciousness as to their higher 
origin ; the time since Christ, on the other hand, is the day, since 
the Sun of Righteousness sheds forth His beams, since the true 
consciousness has become awake in man. With this figure, of 
day and night, light and darkness, sleep and waking, St Paul 
proceeds to mix up a second, of putting on armour, for a more 
particular notice of which the notes on Ephes. vi. are to be com- 
pared. The man who has awaked goes also into the fight whioh 
is appointed for him, and arms himself for it with the armour of 

* Augustine says, with equal beauty and truth, Amor cum redditur, non amitlUur y scd 
reddendo muUipliccUur. 

+ Vers. 11-14 are historically remarkable, inasmuch as they were the means of the 
conversion of Augustine, that greatest teacher whom the Church had until the Reforma- 
tion. — [Confess, viii. 20.] 
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light or of the Spirit. (Comp. Rom. vi. 13.) The only difficulty 
which can be felt here is in the words vup yap iyyvrepov v\yJav 
ff crwrrjpla, fj ire emorevcrafiev. These evidently point to the 
second coming of Christ, and the perfecting of humanity which 
will then take place, and which is here denoted by <rayrr)p(a. 
Consequently the vvv and its relative* fj &re apply to the time 
when Paul wrote, as opposed to the time of the first conversion, 
" Salvation is nearer to us than at the time when we em- 
braced the faith." We need not, however, conclude from this 
passage that the Apostle, at the date of this epistle, continued to 
expect the second advent in his own lifetime; he says, indeed, 
no more than that they have advanced nearer to this great con- 
cluding act of the world's history. (Comp. on xi. 13, 14.) The 
exhortation to the faithful, to put off the works of darkness, is 
rather a reminding of the resolution already embraced at their 
baptism, and which ought to be daily renewed. 

Ver. 11. Tocrovrtp fiaXKop is is to be supplied after /cal tovto. 
Comp. Heb. x. 25. — Kcupo? is the nature of time generally, 
&pa that which is properly chronic in time. The parenthesis is 
not to be placed (as Griesbach has it) after fyyyi/cev, but after 
iTnarewra/jbev ;• the words f\ i/vf /c. t. \. are a more exact descrip- 
tion of tcaipfc. — Ver. 12. On TrpoK&irro>, comp. Luke ii. 52. 
Here the idea of growth, increase, has combined with it the sense 
of being completed, passed by. Reiohe erroneously derives airo- 
O&fieOa from diroOico, instead of from a7r<rrl0r)/u. 

Vers. 13, 14. In the admonitions whioh here follow, we must 
not think of gross manifestations of fleshliness, such as even the 
law punishes, so much as of more delicate spiritual manifestations 
in evil thoughts and inclinations, which may be quelled by a care- 
ful discipline of the body. 

Ver. 13. Ewrxriiiovw is also found in 1 Cor. xiv. 40; 1 Thess. 
iv. 12. — K&fMos, commessatio, properly roving about in villages , 
thence roving, dissoluteness, in general. Gal. v. 21 ; 1 Pet. iv. 3. 
KoItt), bed, is euphemistically put for unchastity. — Ver. 14. The 
phrase Xpurrbv kvhvaaaOav is derived from the figure of a robe 
of righteousness (Is. lxi. 10) ; it occurs again in the N. T. at 
Gal. iii. 27. Profane writers also use airohveadat, and hZveaOau 
in like manner, in the sense of fashioning ones self unlike or like 

• [Gesetz.] 
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§ 19. OF BEARING WITH THE WEAK. 

(XIV. 1-23.) 

Vers. 1, 2. The particularity with which St Paul treats these 
ascetics leads us naturally to suppose that they lived in Borne, and 
that the manner of behaving towards them had been a subject of 
discussion there. It is, however, difficult to determine of what 
spiritual tendency these ascetics were, since what St Paul adduces 
respecting them does not seem to agree either with rigid Jewish 
Christians, with Essene, or with Gentile ascetics. For the first 
of these classes kept, indeed, the precepts of the Old Testament as 
to food, but they did not wholly avoid the use of flesh and wine,* 
as St Paul reports of these Roman ascetics (xiv. 2, 21 ) ; for there is 
nothing to afford a foundation for the assumption that in the pas* 
sages in question the subject is only the partaking of flesh offered 
in sacrifice to idols, and of wine used in libations. The Essene 
ascetics, on the other hand, whose life was similar (comp. Josephus 
Vit. § 2, in the description of the ascetic Banus), never lived in 
towns, but in the wilderness. And, again, Gentiles, who in the 
apostolic age also often practised a rigid asceticism, did not observe 
days in the manner related in xiv. 5 of the persons here described. 
It is, therefore, most correct to suppose that in these ascetics we 
have before us persons in whom Jewish principles mainly pre- 
vailed, indeed, but in combination with Gentile elements. This 
conclusion is especially supported by the passage, xv. 7, 8, where 
the " strong" are designated as Gentile, and the "weak" as Jewish 
Christians. Such mixtures of elements, in themselves heterogene- 
ous, are not inconceivable in a time of such excitement as that of 
the Apostle s was. Among the Neopythagoreans and other phi- 
losophical sects of the first century of Christianity, there had been 
developed a sort of religious-moral eclecticism, which might easily 
call forth appearances of this kind. Seneca describes, in bis 108th 

* Still such a form of asceticism might easily be developed in Jewish Christians out 
of the Nazarite rule, as appears, among other instances, from that of St James, the 
Lord's brother, which Hegesippus relates (in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. ii. 28) — olvop teal 
eriKtpa ovk Itrnv, ovik ifi\f/vxov l<payt. (Comp. my Monum. Hist. Eccl,i.]>. 11.) 
Jewish ascetics will be spoken of more particularly in the Introduction to the Pastoral 
Epistles. 
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Epistle, how he himself had for a time been engaged in a similar 
endeavour ; in opposition to the prevailing immorality and volup- 
tuousness, many of the nobler spirits had recourse to rigid self- 
denial. Such a tendency must, indeed, have been repulsed by 
Pharisaical Judaism, but it might very readily amalgamate with 
Essene elements. Eclectics of this kind, then, when they had be- 
come Christians, still persevered in their accustomed way of life ; 
and St Paul desires that they may not be disturbed in it, since they 
did not insist on it as necessary to salvation, as the Jewish Chris- 
tians of Galatia insisted on circumcision. In any case, these as- 
cetics must be altogether and most carefully distinguished from the 
Pharisaical Jewish Christians, who every where persecuted St Paul, 
and against whom he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. (Comp. 
Introd. § 3. These Jewish Christians were fanatics who carried 
on attacks against the Apostle ; whereas the Roman ascetics appear 
to have been quiet, anxious persons, who were only unable from 
scruples of conscience to disengage themselves from their accus- 
tomed observances, but did not affect to lay down rules for others. 

In ver. 1, TrpoaXafifidveaOai signifies forwarding, helpful, sup- 
port. — Mrj €49 huucptcrew Bui'Koyca'fi&v sc. €\6<o<ti. AtAicpiavi is 
opposed to Tricris, as the condition of inward wavering or uncer- 
tainty. The aaOevelv irurrei brings forward not so much the 
wavering itself as the source of it — the powerlessness of the prin- 
ciple of faith. — The conjecture 8wk XoyicrfMov is unnecessary ; for 
the thoughts are represented as brought into a state of uncertainty 
in the weak. — Ver 2. The form \dx ava &0kw indicates not only 
the refraining from the use of sacrificial flesh, or of animals forbid- 
den in the law, but the avoiding all use of flesh — an abstinence 
which did not exist in the Jews as such. Aayava denotes all sorts 
of vegetables, as opposed to flesh. 

Vers. 3, 4. Both parties, as well the weaker as the stronger, are 
then warned against one-sided judging of others; the decision is to be 
left to God, who alone can begin and complete the work of regenera- 
tion. 

Ver. 3. icpurew has the sense of Karcucpipeiv. It is not the judg- 
ment as to the objective ground or want of ground that is forbid- 
den, but the determination as to the personal guilt in the matter — 
the condemning. — npoacXdfiero has reference to ver. I, but is used 
in a modified sense, as it here relates to reception into the Church. — 
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Yer. 4 proves this idea from the circumstance, that no believer is 
lord over another, but all are God's servants, and to Him, conse- 
quently, the case of His servants is also to be left; by judging, we 
place ourselves above the servants, of whom, however, we our- 
selves are ; it is, as it were, God's own affair to keep His servants 
for Himself, and if man thinks to assume the care of it, he invades 
God's province. The form <m/*o>, formed by aphaeresis from 
eo-Tij/ca, is very often used by St Paul. Beyond his writings, it oc- 
curs in the New Testament only in Mark xi. 25. 

Vers. 5, 6. It might be supposed that a new class of persons is 
here spoken of; but, from the manner in which the eating is mixed 
up with the observance of days in ver. 6, this is not probable. It 
accords, also, with the whole tendency of such anxious religionists, 
that, where the one scruple exists, the other developes itself like- 
wise. For such points of difference also the Apostle recommends 
forbearance towards the weak, and that each should act faithfully 
according to his own subjective conviction. If this be observed, 
and that with an entire reference to God, He by His Spirit guides 
to the objectively right view also. Ver. 5. By the forms rfpipav 
Kplvuv or <f>pov€iv is expressed the attaching a value to days, such 
as Sabbaths, new-moons, and the like. Kplveiv signifies examina- 
tion and selection ; <f}pove2v, careful consideration, valuation. In 
the words Kplveiv iraaav ri/Aepav is expressed the original apostolic 
view, which did not distinguish particular festivals, because to it the 
whole life in Christ had become one festival. As, however, the 
season of the Church's prime passed away, the necessity could not 
but at the same time have again made itself felt, of giving promi- 
nence to points of festival light in the general current of everyday 
life. An Old-Testament-like observance of the Sabbath, such, for 
example, as prevails in England, is, according to this passage, as- 
suredly not that which is objectively correct.* The requisite for 
each of these positions — neither of which alters the essence of the 
gospel — is an assured conviction, Zkcutto*; iv t& IZIxp vot vrkrjpo 
fyopeladw. For 7r\7jpo<f>op€l<T0aiy which is the opposite of huucpl- 
vevOcu, see on Rom. iv. 21. In ver. 6, the words teal 6 fifj <f>pov&v 
— <f>povel are omitted by very many important MSS. ; the context, 

* [The reader may be referred to Mr Vansittart Neale's Essay on " Feasts aud Fasts," 
London, 1815, for information as to the degree in which the view here censured is coun- 
tenanced by the authority of the English Church and Legislature.] 
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however, imperatively requires them, and it appears, consequently, 
that they have been omitted only because the copyists were misled 
by the homoiotelenton. 

Vers. 7-9. An unreserved devotedness to the Lord is that which 
must ever be the essential of the Christian life ; whatever can con- 
sist with this may be willingly borne with in a brother. It is not 
until something is remarked in a brother, which might interfere 
with this devotion, that love acquires a right to be jealous. The 
opposition of living and dying is not meant merely to denote abso- 
luteness, but, as ver. 10 shews, to point to the idea of the divine 
judgment, by which all human judgment is excluded. Ver. 7. The 
Christian is neither another's nor his own ; he is wholly God's ; as 
in marriage the wife devotes herself wholly to the husband. The 
presential forms, £#, airodvqa/cet,, express the ideal, which, indeed, 
is not always actually realized. The believer, however, must always 
keep before him the ideal in its absoluteness ; he must always re- 
gard it as bis task to bear himself as betrothed unto the Lord, in 
order that by degrees he may realize it to the full. Ver. 8. The 
conjunctive airo6vf\<jKtoyyev is not to be explained (as it is by 
Reiche) by the apostolical view as if Christ might come again be- 
fore the death of many who were then iedive — an opinion which we 
are convinced that St Paul had ceased to entertain at the date of 
this epistle— but by the uncertainty of the moment of death. The 
indicative, which is found in many MSS., is assuredly to be re- 
jected. This union of the faithful with the Lord for death and 
life, is then, in ver. 9, regarded as the essential object of His 
work. The life and death of Christ were, so to speak, an acquisi- 
tion, a purchase, a conquest of the living and the dead ; with this 
His property no one may interfere. A profound and forcibly prac- 
tical idea ! Whosoever knows himself to be thus bound to the 
Lord of the world, will not wish to belong to any other, and will 
loose all ties which might still bold him ! The readings vary 
greatly in the words of ver. 9, /ecu cnre6ave tcai i^qaev. The first 
/ecu is decidedly to be rejected ; it would seem to have been added 
only on account of the ical veicp&v. The variations in the verbs 
undoubtedly arose from the position ; it seemed that etyacv ought 
to stand first, or, if it were meant to denote eternal life, it seemed 
that the present was required. Hence et^aev was taken in the 
sense of avitflcrev or aviary. It is probable that sometimes one, 
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sometimes the other, of these expressions, was at first written in 
the margin, and that from it sometimes one, sometimes both were 
adopted with the text. The explanation of etfoae, which is in any 
case the right reading, as an aorist and in this position, is indeed 
not free from difficulty. To take it without scruple as equivalent 
to avijfaae is altogether inadmissible ; even where the resurrection 
is referred to, the tense which is used of the simple verb is always 
the present, and never the aorist (comp. Bom. vi. 10, 2 Cor xiii. 
4), even although an aorist preceded. But to explain the aorist, as 
Meyer does, by supposing that it is intended to mark the beginning 
of the condition, is altogether a perversion ; for, in the first place, 
there is no motive for marking the beginning ; and further, this suits 
only with states in time, not for those of eternity. The simplest 
way is to assume a hysteron-proteron for the explanation, and to 
understand flfoae of the earthly life of Christ, since £Si/Te$ also 
denotes those who are alive on earth.* By His perfect participa- 
tion in the life of earth and its necessities, the Lord has won for 
Himself the right of dominion over man. (Comp. Heb. ii. 17, 18.) 
This transposition wa* no doubt caused by the circumstance that 
the idea of dying immediately preceded, and that Paul wished to 
connect with it the parallel with the Saviour. 

Vers. 10-12. The universal equality of all believers, notwith- 
standing their inward differences, admits, then, no judgment of 
one respecting another ; each has to give account for himself in 
the general judgment. If, however, believers, as well as others, 
are here represented as appearing before the judgment-seat of God, 
whereas in John iii. 18 it is said that " whosoever believeth on 
Him is not judged,"t the seeming difference is to be explained 
by the consideration that the Divine declaration of exemption from 
judgment may itself be regarded as an act of judgment. The 
fundamental idea of judgment is the separating from the mass, 
the joining together of what is akin ; where this separation has 
already taken place, as in the case of believers (1 Cor. xi. 31) 
it cannot, of course, be again executed in the proper sense ; God, 
however, may recognize it as executed, and thus the judgment is 
to be understood in this passage. 

[* Olflh., therefore, would read itridavt Kal ifratv, and be translates hat gelebt und 
i$t gestorben, i. e. t " lived and died."] 

+ Eng. Vers. " He that believeth on II im is not condemned.'* 
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Ver. 10. On firjfjLa, compare note on Matt, xxvii. 19, and 2 Cor. 
v. 10. For XptoTov, I follow the reading of Lachmann and 
Reiehe, supported by the authorities A.D.E.F.G. &eov, since 
the substitution of Xpurrcv might easily have taken place on 
account of the preceding words. — Ver. 11. The quotation is from 
Is. xlv. 23, and is very free. It expresses, indeed, the idea of 
adoration only, but this is one with the consciousness of depen- 
dence, which is here the subject. Reiehe wrongly applies igofio- 
Xoy^aerat to confession of sins — which, occurring to the paral- 
lelism, oannot possibly be meant. 

Vers. 13-15. The Apostle follows up the negative side with the 
positive. He does not suppress the fact that the ascetics in 
question did not hold the objectively correct view ; but, as their 
subjective error was not one of essential importance, he exhorts 
other Christians not merely to abstain from condemning them, 
but even to accommodate themselves to them. These verses 
(with which the parallel verses, 1 Cor. viii. 9, seqq., are to be com- 
pared) furnish a commentary on the apostolic saying as to becoming 
u a Jew to the Jews, and a Gentile to the Gentiles," (1 Cor. ix. 
20, seqq.) For this idea may easily be misunderstood, as if the 
Apostle allowed us to accommodate ourselves to all weaknesses ; 
and then an inference might be drawn, that the Reformers did 
amiss in refusing to keep the fasts with the [Roman] Catholics. 
There was, however, the difference, that with these the question 
was not merely of fasting, but of fasting as a means to salvation 
and as a meritorious work ; whereas the ascetics of Rome had no 
such idea of their fasts ; and it was on this account only that the 
Apostle could, without injury to the truth, advise accommodation 
to them.* Next, however, the idea in ver. 14 is difficult — oiBev 
kowov St,' avrovy compared with ver. 20. For by this the laws as 
to food in the Old Testament appear degraded to merely capricious 
ordinances — which is unsuitable to their Divine origin. The 
Apostle, indeed, does not here refer immediately to the rules of the 
Old Testament ; for the Roman ascetics did not adhere closely to 

* This is most clearly shown by 1 Tim. iv. 1, seqq., where St Paul reckons among 
doctrines of devils the forbidding to marry and the abstaining from meats w?Uch God 
has created. This, however, applies only to such as make it * principle of doctrine that, 
for the sake of salvation, men must not eat this or that kind of food. 
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these, but went far beyond thefai ; but yet they doubtless presup- 
posed these rules, and only thought to do an opus supererogato- 
rium if they ate no flesh whatever, and abstained from all wine. 
There is, therefore, good ground for inquiring into the relation of 
these apostolical declarations to the laws laid down as to food in 
the Old Testament. Now these laws cannot be merely capricious 
orders ; we cannot conceive that God might have declared other 
animals to be unclean than those which He has declared. In the 
creatures which were declared unclean, the sin of nature must be 
supposed to have been most remarkably concentrated ; and in any 
case it seems that, since all nature is defiled by the Fall (comp. 
note as to the ktutv;, on viii. 18, seqq.), it might rather be said 
that nothing is clean than that all things are so. Farther, we 
must say that St Paul would have assuredly disapproved of it if 
any one under the law had allowed himself in not observing the 
regulations as to food ; which yet would have been objectively 
right, if none of the forbidden animals had been in itself unclean. 
We can and may, consequently, understand the Apostle's idea 
only in this sense — that through Christ and His sanctifying in- 
fluence the creation has been restored to purity and holiness. If 
it should be said that this influence does not manifest itself as yet, 
but (according to viii. 18) only at the end of the world, and that 
nature still appears as unholy and unclean — the answer is, that 
this is certainly true, but that (1), as is often the case, the inchoate 
work of Christ is already regarded as complete, and (2), the su- 
perior force of Christ's power in the faithful neutralizes the slighter 
effects arising from nature in such a way that they become as if 
null. The passage before us is therefore to be taken exactly as 
1 Tim. iv. 4, 5, where it is said that " every creature of God is 
good, for it is sanctified by tlie word of God and prayer? 

Ver. 14. We might be inclined to connect iv tcvpiqt 'lyaov with 
what follows, rather than with ireireicfuu^ but that the position of 
the words is against it. Still, from the mention of the Christian 
conviction the idea must be drawn that Adam's fall and its conse- 
quences are not to be thought of as removed, until removed by 
Christ. Ver. 1 5. iicelvov airoKKve refers of course to the shaking the 
person in his persuasion, and the consequent wavering and doubt- 
ing as to everything, so that airdiKeca alwpcos is indicated as a pos 
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sible result of it. The value of even the poorest and weakest brother 
cannot be made more strongly prominent than by the words, imip 
08 Xpiorbs airkQave. 

Vers. 16-18. Consequently the point is, to distinguish between 
what is and what is not essential, for which purpose indeed the 
distinguishing principle, the Holy Ghost, is necessarily required. 
Ver. 16. B\aacf>7]fjL€Lcr0a> is of course to be understood as mean- 
ing — Do not by your conduct give occasion that the good which 
has been manifested in you be slighted. — Ver. 17. BaaiKela r. 
0. is the community of life which Christ has brought in and 
founded, conceived in the widest sense, both as outward and as 
inward. (Comp. Comment, on Matt. iii. 2.*) Bfxoai? /cal 7ro- 
crfc? is a short expression for the attaching importance to eating 
and drinking, whether by abstaining from certain things or by 
eating of everything. We might have expected that the i\evOe- 
pla should be brought into prominence ; but since this might itself be 
also carried to a faulty extreme, St Paul puts the general idea, Bi- 
Kaioainrq. The words iv nvevfiart aryltp are to be extended to all 
the three points named ; for it is intended precisely to exclude the 
^//'-righteousness to which a mistaken asceticism so readily leads. 
Hence also iv rovrtp and not tovtois is to be read in ver. 1 8 ; 
for with the principle of the Holy Ghost all individual virtues are 
implied. 

Vers. 19, 20. From this fundamental principle of the Christian 
life the Apostle proceeds to deduce an exhortation to strive after 
peace, and to edify God's building, not to destroy it by unwise and 
unseasonable instruction. The persuasion of liberty in such matters 
must be organically developed from within. 

After aXXtfrhovs, D.E.F.G. have <f)vXd^co/M€v, which, however, 
cannot well be more than an addition of the copyists. 

Vers. 21-23. " All things are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient" (1 Cor. vi. 12) ; to this Pauline principle the fol- 
lowing exhortation reverts. In cases where any one out of personal 
conviction does or refrains from a certain thing, without making 
his own practice an objective law, his conviction is to be honoured 
by the stronger believer through voluntary abstinence ; for in such 
things of intermediate character the subjective conviction is the 

• [This is, no doubt, the passage intended. The author's reference is to " vol. i. pp. 
150, seqq.," which does not agree with the edition before us — the third. J 
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rule of action. For that so important moral principle, wav b ov/c 
hie irltrrec*;, afiaprla i<rrk is throughout to be taken with this 
necessary restriction, if it is not to lead to the grossest errors. 
Where positive commands or prohibitions of Ood are in question, 
the subjective oonviction has no voice.* As has been already re- 
marked on ver. 1, no conceivable grounds can be a sufficient motive 
for the suspension of a positive command of God. But in Adia- 
phora, i.e. y not in morally indifferent cases (for such have no exist- 
ence), but in cases for which no positive rule can be laid down, 
because through circumstances they may at one time be morally 
good, at another time wrong, and in which the greater or less de- 
velopment of the subjectivity has an influence — for Adiaphora, the 
personal conviction of the moment, i. e. s the tt/ctw, is the decisive 
ground of determination. Hence, also, we cannot say that true 
faith, correct conviction, alone may be the decisive ground which 
determines our action ; on the contrary, even that which is ob- 
jectively false may be so. The conviction of these ascetics at 
Rome was of this objectively false nature, and yet St Paul advises 
them to go on according to its dictates, until the Christian life 
should have developed within them to a purer oonviction. This, 
however, applies only in the case of such Adiaphora; never in 
cases which are immutably fixed by appointments of God. 

In ver. 21, A. and 0. omit the clause rj a/cavSakiZerai fj aa- 
Oevei; and indeed both these verbs appear to be merely supplied 
from what goes before. In vers. 22, the reading ai> irUrnv fy 
$%w tcarct aeavrhv, fye k. t. X. only interferes with the idea ; yet 
it is supported by A.B.C. 



§. 20. CHRIST AN EXAMPLE OP BEARING WITH THE WEAK. 

(XV. 1-13.) 

That the insertion of the concluding doxology (xvi. 25-27), be- 
tween the xivth and xvth chapters, is altogether unsuitable, has been 

* An addition to Luke ri. 4, which is contained in the MS. D., is very highly instruc- 
tive for the understanding of this passage. It is, indeed, unquestionably spurious, and 
probably belongs to an apocryphal gospel ; but the idea is genuinely Christian, and 
perhaps the whole incident related may have really taken place. It is there told that 
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already fully shown in the Introduction (§ i.) The connexion of 
the following passage, (xv. 1-13), with the preceding is so close, 
that the division of chapters ought to have been different. It is not 
until ver. 14 that an entirely new subject comes in. The earlier 
verses are merely a setting-forth of Christ as a pattern of the con- 
duct towards the weak recommended in chapter xiv. 

Ver. 1, 2. St Paul here clearly distinguishes two classes among 
the Christians of Borne (and the same may be assumed as to all 
churches) ; the one includes' the strong (Bwarot), the other, the 
weak (aSvvaroi, aaOweis). The distinction between the two is to 
be sought in the degrees of spiritual development, especially of the 
yvwm, which gives insight into the peculiar connexion of doctrines 
and laws. Among these classes it is the duty of the stronger to- 
wards the weaker not to live after their own pleasure, but lovingly 
to bear with the infirmities of the others. 

On iavr$ apeaicew and t$> irXriaiov apia/ceiv, comp. 1 Cor. x. 
83, Galat i. 10. It is the nature of love to go out of itself, to live 
not in itself but in others. 

Ver. 3. This love towards the weak manifested itself in perfect 
purity in the Saviour (Phil. ii. 7), who left all His glory to enter 
into the deepest ignominy for man. According to this conception, 
the quotation from Ps. lxix. 10 stands in exact connexion with the 
course of the Apostle's ideas. The living not for one's own pleasure 
but for that of our neighbour is always a self-denial, which grieves 
the flesh ; this self-denial Christ practised in the purest form, as is 
manifested in His course of suffering. He loved those who hated 
Him, and out of love willingly endured all the ignominy which 
they heaped on Him, and all this for the building up of the work 
of God. 

On quotations from the same lxixth Psalm, compare Matt, xxvii. 
39, seqq. ; John ii. 17, xix. 28; Bom. xi. 9. The words are 
quoted exactly from the LXX. 

Vers. 4-6. Exactly as in the passage, Bom.iv. 23, 24 (on which 
compare the comment), St Paul again announces the important 
canon of interpretation — that the whole substance of Scripture is 

Jesus saw a man working on the Sabbath, and said to him, tl oldat ri irotitv, fiaxa- 
piot tl, tl di fitj olda*, itr ucardpaTot teal nrapaftd-nji el rov v6pov. In these words, 
the tiitrai expresses the same which is here signified by ici<rrivtiv> namely the settled 
subjective conviction. 
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designed for man and for his instruction. It is not, therefore, to. 
be understood according to its outward letter, but rather according 
to what is inward ; t. e. t according to the Eternal Spirit which 
pervades its whole substance, and which renders it a mirror of truth 
for all times and for all circumstances. This external purport of 
the Scriptures, however, is recognized by the 'irvevfiaruco^ alone ; 
it is Spirit alone that discerns and understands the Spirit. The 
reason why St Paul here gives especial prominence to the ideas of 
patience and consolation is, because the relation to the weak mem- 
bers of the Church of God itself has in it something especially 
trying,* and for this the believer requires above everything con- 
solation and strength to endure. The Apostle then expressly 
wishes his readers the communication of these gifts, in the hope 
that in their power all such differences may be overcome, and 
unity may be preserved. 

Ver. 4. On account of the chief idea — of Scripture and its sig- 
nificancy for men, the words r&v ypcufxov are to be referred (as by 
Reiche) to both the preceding genitives, xmofwvr^ and irapa- 
tcK^aeay;, not (as by De Wette) to the latter only. The intention 
here is, of course, to characterize Scripture as the channel of grace 
which God employs in order to work patience and comfort in 
men. Ver. 5. The expression 0eo? rrj^ inrojioinis teal wapa- 
Kkrjaeax; denotes the all-sufficient God as the real source of these 
gifts ; He may be designated according to all that is good and 
beautifiil, because He includes all in Himself. Similar expres- 
sions occur, Rom. xv. 13, 33; 1 Thess. v. 23 ; 2 Cor. i. 3. On 
the former 0eo? /cal irarrjp 'Irjaov Xpiorov, comp. note on 2 Cor. 
i. 3. For 6fw0vfia$6v, comp. Acts i. 14. 

Vers. 7, 8. By a peculiar turn, St Paul further sets forth the 
person of the Lord as an example of merciful love towards the 
weak, in that out of mercy He called the Gentiles into His king- 
dom. It is evident that the Gentile Christians are here conceived 
of as the strong, and the Jewish Christians as the weak; whence it 

* The Christian does not make any claims on the world, since he knows that in it the 
Spirit of God is not ; but so mnch the more does the believer, in the beginning of his 
life of faith, make claims on the Church. Every neophyte is a born Donatist; he re. 
quires that the Church should be the perfected kingdom of heaven ! The continual 
striving with the weaknesses of the brethren is the most difficult self-denial for the faith- 
ful, even as in the Saviour's life it was one of the most trying necessities that he bad 
unceasingly to contend with the perversities and weaknesses of his disciples. 
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results that the Roman ascetics cannot possibly have derived their 
views from Gentile sources alone. But it has been fully shewn in 
the Introduction (§ 3), that these Roman Jewish Christians are not 
to be regarded as judaizers in the same sense as the Galatians were 
so. In a peculiar manner the Apostle now represents the relation 
of Christ to the Jews as a matter of duty ; because of the promises 
made to the fathers, it was in a manner necessary, for the sake of 
His truth, that God should send Christ to the Jews. It was there- 
fore out of mere mercy that the gospel was preached to the Gentiles, 
inasmuch as they had no right to lay claim to the fulfilment of pro- 
mises. The whole manner of representing the matter is, of course, 
to be understood /car avdpoyjrov ; for in a preceding part of the 
epistle (ch. x.), St Paul had reproved the Jews for the very fault 
of supposing that God owed them His favour. His object here is, 
to impress upon the Gentiles the advantages of the Jews, and, 
therefore, he makes use of this particular form of stating the case. 
Ver. 7. On 7rpocr\a/j,ftdv€cr0ai comp. note on xiv. 1. — Ver. 8. 
\eyco Si, " Now I mean — I intend to say." The title Suucovo? irepi- 
Tojirfc, used of Christ, occurs only here. So strong an expression 
is intentionally chosen, in order to represent Israel in its exalta- 
tion. Baur has, without ground, (comp. Introd. § 1.) declared the 
expression unpauline, and characterized the following xmkp oki)- 
deias Geov as containing too great a concession to the Jewish 
Christians. For in the StAxovos there is only a reference to the 
devotedness of Christ, which is represented as a serving in Matt. 
xx. 28 also ; and that the salvation in Christ is primarily intended 
for the Jews, was clearly declared by the irpSrrov in i. 1 6, and in 
like manner in ix. 5, xi. 16, 28, as it is by Christ himself, Matt, 
xv. 24. All that it implies, therefore, is, that Israel is the people 
of the covenant, and that the truth of God requires the fulfilment 
of his promises on it. 

Vers. 9-13. The calling of the Gentiles, as the idea which actu- 
ates the Apostle, is again represented by means of quotations from 
the Old Testament as purposed by God. The passages are taken 
from Ps. xviii. 50 ; Deut xxxii. 43 ; Ps. cxvii. 1 ; Is. xi. 10. Paul 
almost entirely follows the LXX. in his citations. 

Ver. 10. MET ypcufrf is to be supplied to \£y€i. In the quotation, 
ver. 10, the Hebrew text varies from the LXX., who perhaps read 
it differently. — Ver. 12. 'Ieaaat, Jesse, the father of David. The 

2 D 
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root of Jesse or David is Christ, as branch or son of David. Comp. 
Bevel, v. 5, xxii. 10 ; Ecclus. xlvii. 26. — 'O avtoTaftevo? apX&v, 
" He who is bom or destined for rule ;" for avtoraaBai is here to 
be taken in the sense of " to appear, to announce one's self as." — 
Ver 13. The triple iv gave occasion for alterations; some MSS. 
wholly omitted iv r& wurrevetv, others the iv before 177 €\7rtS*. 
But the not altogether proper accumulation of prepositions is itself 
an evidence for the correctness of the usual reading. 



section in. 

(XV. U— 33.) 

personal communications. 

The following section is really only a sort of appendage to the 
ethical part, which properly ends at xv. 13. The Apostle begins 
by apologizing for the free admonitions which he has ventured to 
give to the Romans, and then gives information as to his intended 
travels, at the same time expressing a wish that he may be able to 
visit the Christians of Rome, (xv. 22-33.) 



§ 21. APOLOGY. 

(XV. U-2L) 

It seems at first sight somewhat strange that the Apostle apolo- 
gises for his serious admonitions. It looks, as it were, worldly, 
that he, the Apostle clothed with divine authority, speaks as if he 
might possibly have been too bold in what he had said. Ver. 20, 
however, shews what induced him to this turn. Even although 
disciples of his might have been at work at Rome (comp. Introd. 
§ 3), still St Paul could not altogether regard the Church in Rome 
as his own, since he had not been its founder. According, then, 
to his principle of never invading another's field of labour, there 
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arose in him the apprehension, that his free-spoken language to 
the Romans might he made a crime by the Jewish opponents who 
everywhere followed in his track, and that by their insinuations the 
Romans might be prejudiced against him. This possible danger 
the Apostle seeks to avert by the following captatio benevole?iti<e, 
in which he places himself as a brother on a level with them (as in 
i. 12), without asserting his dignity as a teacher and an Apostle of 
the Lord. Baur and Kling have altogether groundlessly taken 
offence at this. It is naturally understood that here the question 
is not of any hypocritical or flattering captatio benevolent ia, but 
of one which is pure and true, and such St Paul often makes use 
of. In 1 Cor. i. 4, seqq., he praises the Corinthians, although he 
had much to blame in them. To this kind belong also the pas- 
sages, 2 Cor. vii. 4, seqq. ; vii. 12, seqq. 

Vers. 14-16. If there had indeed been contentions among the 
Romans like those in Galatia, ver. 14 would contain an untruth. 
The Roman Church was really in a good condition (i. 8) ; hence 
St Paul could praise it with truth. His boldness in admonition he 
excuses on the ground of his high calling, which (he says) makes 
the Gentile world his especial care, and makes it his task to pre- 
pare it as a holy sacrifice, well-pleasing to God. 

Ver. 14. teal avros iyd>, " I as well as others," even although in 
appearance my admonitions indicate the contrary. — 'AyaO&ovvrj is 
also found Ephes. v. 9, 2 Thes i. 11. It belongs to the later 
Greek. As this denotes the condition, so does yv&ais the know- 
ledge respecting it ; these two elements constitute the capacity for 
vovOereiv. — Ver. 15. On account of the astro fiApovs, the ToXfjurjpo- 
repov cannot apply to the writing itself, but only to the manner of 
writing in some parts, especially from chap. xi. onwards. The 
words a>9 iiravafiifivrfa/cwv suppose every thing to be before known 
to the Romans, and are, consequently, a mitigating expression. — 
X&pi<; signifies again, as in xii. 3, the apostleship. — Ver. 16. St 
Paul by a grand figure represents himself as an officiating priest, 
and the Gentile world as a great sacrifice to be consecrated to God 
(irporfopd), which he had to offer to God through the gospel 
(lepovpyeiv) , so that the whole Christian process of sanctification 
appears as an adorning of the sacrifice which is to be consecrated 
to God. Aeirovpyo? properly signifies one who administers busi- 
ness of the state, and secondarily often stands as equivalent to BiA- 
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kovos (Rom. xiii. 6) ; by the LXX. it is commonly used of priestly 
servants. This is the only place in the N. Test, where Upoupyelv 
occurs ; it is the proper term for sacrificing. Hesychius explains 
Upovpyei by Ovei, Upa ipyd£erai. 

Vers. 17-19. The mention of his apostolic calling very naturally 
leads the Apostle on to speak of its blessed effects, which are such 
as to give him an apparent warrant for administering admonition to 
the Romans. The whole of this blessed efficacy he humbly refers 
to Christ, without claiming any part of it for himself. The help of 
the Lord, however, manifests itself quite as much through ordinary 
as through extraordinary supports. 

Ver. 17. Kavy7]<n% is to be taken as in iii. 27, in the sense of 
" occasion for boasting." — Ta irpos top Seov is to be taken as an 
accusative absolute — " as regards the cause of God." — Ver. 18. 
The transition is somewhat obscure, and §o is the term "\a\elv ti &v 
ov tc. t. X. If, however, we only take in its positive form the idea 
which is here negatively expressed, it is quite simple ; instead of 
saying — " I shall not venture to bring forward any thing which 
Christ hath not done by me," the same idea may be thus expressed : 
" I shall never venture to glory in my deeds, but will proclaim the 
glory of Christ alone." Reiche's objections to this way of taking 
it are not to the point. He supposes the negative to apply, not to 
the manner of the operation, but to the operation itself; and, 
moreover, that St Paul could not intend here to disclaim the con- 
version of the Gentile world, inasmuch as in the preceding and fol- 
lowing parts of the epistle he ascribes it to himself. According, 
however, to the way of understanding the words which we have 
indicated, both these objections are needless. He does not disclaim 
the conversion, but regards himself wholly as Christ's servant, and 
hence refers it wholly to the Lord. Consequently the idea is meant to 
refer precisely to the operation itself, and not to the manner of it, to 
which the interpretation here given in nowise constrains us. — Aoytp 
teal %py<p signify the ordinary operation of grace ; iv Swdfiet <rq- 
fieuop teal repdrav, that which is extraordinary — through cha- 
rismata, for fuller details as to which the comment, on 1 Cor. 
xii. is to be compared. In the words iv Svvdfiei FLvevfuiTos 
arylov, the common source of both is named. — Ver. 19. IlXrjpovv 
evar/y&uov is certainly not a Chaldeeism, according to the Chaldee 
*VS3» w ^ cn means, first, to Jill, and secondarily, to teach ; but 
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like the form Xoyov irXrjpovv, to bring a discourse to an end, to 
speak completely to an end (Col. i. 25), it has the sense of " to 
publish in its whole compass," = /crjpvaaeiv. That St Paul visited 
Illyria itself, is nowhere related ; probably he only proceeded as 
far as the boundary of this province during his residence in Mace- 
donia. 

Ver. 20. St Paul feels himself further induced to mention the 
principle of his action as an apostle (Gal. ii.), according to which 
he wrought only where no one had before preached, in order to avoid 
building on another's foundation. If indeed the passage ovx wrov 
avofidaOrj Xpurro? were literally taken, St Paul would have been 
obliged to refrain from preaching at Rome also ; but, 1, no other 
apostle had preached there, and this was the very point of his de- 
termination, in order that the spheres of operation might not come 
into any conflict ; and, 2, the population of Rome was greater than 
that of many a [province, and, consequently, as several apostles 
might labour in different parts of the same province, so also Peter 
and Paul might preach together in Rome. 

Ver. 20. QiKoTifteladai, properly to strive after honour ; and 
thence to strive with zeal in general. The accusative of the par- 
ticiple refers to fie, ver. 19. flvopAcrOt) means more than simply 
to be preached, viz., to be named as Saviour, i.e., to be acknow- 
ledged as such. Ver. 21 is quoted from Is. hi. 15, closely accord- 
ing to the LXX. In the quotation irepl avrov is, according to 
Paul's intention, to be taken as masculine, and referred to Christ. 



§ 22. NOTICE OF JOURNEYS. 

(XV. 22-33.) 

Ver. 22-24. In this principle of his, then, St Paul also finds 
the ground of his never having as yet visited Rome, because the 
gospel was already spread there. It was not until after it should 
have been diffused in the eastern provinces of the Roman empire 
that he could hope to be at liberty to gratify his wish to see Rome. 
Even then, however, it would not be so that Rome should be the 
proper mark of his travels in the West, but he only hoped that he 
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might be able to touch it in passing on towards Spain. The only 
thing which seems surprising here is, how St Paul can say firj/ceri, 
T07rov %xa>p iv T0Z9 fcXtfiaai TOUTCH9, since he was yet far from 
having preached every where in Greece and Asia Minor. We 
see him always labour in the great chief towns of provinces, and 
then devolve on his assistants, who were fixedly stationed there, 
the further diffusion of the gospel from these points. Moreover, be 
undoubtedly did not believe that every individual was to be received 
into the Church, but only those who, according to God's gracious 
election, were ordained unto eternal life. His task, therefore, ap 
peared to him to be that of every where breaking ground and 
preaching the gospel to all nations for a witness concerning them ; 
and this he might regard as fulfilled in the eastern provinces. 

Ver. 22. The 816 refers to ver. 20, " by reason that I always 
found much yet to be done in the East." The eveKoirrofj^v, sc. 
6B6p is to be taken thus — " The way was cut off for me, I was 
hindered." (Comp. Acts xxiv. 4; Galat. v. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 1 
Pet. ill. 7. Th woXKd = TroXXa/ct?. — Ver. 23. tcXtfia, from 
the inclination of lands towards the pole, — a geographical term 
of the ancients. Paul's wish to visit Eome is no doubt to be 
explained from the circumstance that in that city he saw the 
centre of the heathen world. He wished to preach in the seat 
of the prince of this world the kingdom of the Lord of heaven. 
— Ver. 24, This passage is certainly insufficient to prove that 
St Paul executed his plan, which is here merely represented as 
possible, of going into Spain. But yet the necessity of supposing 
a second imprisonment,* combined with the statement of Clement 
of Eome (Ep. i. and Cor. ch. v.), that St Paul penetrated ek to 
rip/Ma T779 8wea>9 — (an expression which, when written at Home, 
can only be understood of Spain) — render it in the highest degree 
probable that the great Apostle of the Gentiles was also preserved 
by God for the complete fulfilment of his vocation. He does not 
speak of Eome as the proper object of his journey, because Christ 
was already known there (xv. 20) ; he only wishes to salute the 
Eoman Christians in passing. He was, however, afterwards invo- 
luntarily detained there for a long time. The reading ikevao^a^ 

* Compare In trod, to the Pastoral Epistles. 
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7rpo9 vfias, tkirlfao y&p is opposed by so many and important 
critical authorities that it ought undoubtedly to be rejected.* Eink 
and De Wette, however, endeavour to assert the genuineness of the 
words against Lachmann, because A.B.C have the yap, and with 
this conjunction the whole clause stands or falls. It is more cor- 
rect to suppose, with Meyer, that the words were early interpolated, 
and that when the original text was restored in A.B.C., the yap 
still remained. — II poire fuf)0f}vai relates to the convoy usually given 
to apostles on their leaving a place ; comp. Acts xv. 3, xvii. 14, 
seqq. ; xx. 38 ; xxi. 6. — Tji&v ifjmXrjaBco, until I be filled with 
you, satiated ; the addition of airo fiipov? is intended to signify 
the insatiableness of the Apostle's longing. 

Vers. 25, 26. In the first place, however, he remarks, he has be- 
fore him a journey to Jerusalem, whither he has to convey a col- 
lectiont for the poor Christians of that city. How on this journey 
he was arrested at Jerusalem, afterwards remained two years in prison 
at Ceesarea, and at length was taken to Rome as a prisoner, is (as is 
well known), fully related in the Acts of the Apostles. On the koi- 
vtovla or Suucovla for the poor of Jerusalem, compare more parti- 
cularly the notes on Galat. ii. J ; 1 Cor. xvi. ; 2 Cor. viii. 9 ; 
Acts xix. 21 ; xxiv. 17. — Ver. 26. The expression ek rois irr<a- 
Xov$ r&v ayioov shews that not all the Christians of Jerusalem were 
in poverty ; hence the community of goods cannot have produced 
the poverty, or at least it cannot itself have been long in force. 

Vers. 27-29. In the observation that the believers of Macedonia 
and Achaia had regarded themselves as debtors to the Jewish Chris- 
tians, there is implied a delicate hint for the Romans, that they 
should also do so, and consequently should contribute to the collec 
tion. After accomplishing this business, the Apostle continues, he 
hopes to go to Spain by way of Rome, and he knows that he shall 
not come to them without a blessing. 

Here again, as in verses 8 and 9, the Jews are regarded as the 
first rightful possessors of the gospel, the priestly nation for man- 
kind, as it were, to which earthly things are to be given for hea- 
venly, in like manner as to the individual spiritual pastor (1 Cor. 
ix. 13, 14). — Ver. 28. 2<f>payl%6a0at, denotes securing, making 

* [Thus the reading will be o>? ihv (or dt>) iroptvwfiat tte ti)v ^.vaviav, i\irt£<d 
itairoptvofxtvo? Qiaaaadai u/ua?.] 
+ On St Paul's purpose as to the collections, comp. the remarks on 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 
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fast, in general. Here the personal conveyance is the means of 
the secure delivery. The explanation of this passage which has 
been attempted by Bottger (Beitr. Part. iii. pp. 67, seqq.), can 
hardly be regarded as other than an utter failure. He wishes to 
illustrate it by the Roman laws, which prescribed in what manner 
contracts ought to be sealed, and to be secured against falsification. 
Ver. 29. oTZa is more than subjective conjecture; it is certainty of 
conviction, because he had a word of the Lord for his warrant. 
(Comp. Acts xxiii. 11.) nXrjpco/jLa ev\oyla$ = 7r\o0ro9 ev\o- 
ylas, rich, full blessing. The reading ifKypofyopia for ttXtj- 
pay/Ma has indeed D.E.F.G., in its favour, but Paul uses this ex- 
pression not in the sense of ifhovros, but for " firm conviction," 
which is not applicable in this place. 

Vers. 30-33. The Spirit of the Lord, however, signified to the 
Apostle, at the same time, the sufferings which threatened him 
from the enmity of the Jews ; hence he recommends himself to the 
intercession of the believers at Rome, for deliverance from their 
hands. The knowledge of the Divine plans, therefore, was not in 
St Paul of a fatalistic nature ; he does not say — T know that I 
must surely go to Rome, and therefore I have no need of any pre- 
caution or of any intercession ; rather it was a lively, free acquaint- 
ance with the plans of the free personal God, which are fulfilled 
through the working together of the free actions of free beings. 

Ver. 31. The evTrpoo-Setcro*; indicates, that St Paul supposes 
even the Christians of Jerusalem to be prejudiced against him, as 
is confirmed also by Acts xxi. Instead of dvafrawrmfuu, D. and 
E. read avatyvgo), and F.G. av<vty\rx& fieff vja&v. The Oriental 
MSS., however, unanimously support the usual reading. — Ver. 33. 
As the ethical portion is here ended, St Paul concludes it with a 
short doxology. It is, however, in the nature of the case, that for 
so rich a letter he reserves a more iull-toned conclusion ; this does 
not follow until quite at the end, after the greetings. 
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PART IV. 
(XVI. 1-27.) 

SALUTATIONS AND CONCLUSION. 

It has been already shewn in the Introduction (§ i.), that there 
is no ground whatever to warrant us in denying that this conclud- 
ing chapter was written by the Apostle, or belongs to the epistle. 
The great number of the salutations is certainly striking, when it 
is considered that Paul had not yet been at Rome. As, however, 
this city formed the central point of the then world, where people 
from all countries met, and from which journeys were taken into 
all parts of the vast Roman empire,* it is intelligible that St Paul 
may even in it have had a particularly numerous acquaintance. 
And, moreover, it is nowise necessary to suppose that St Paul knew 
them all personally ; he had, doubtless, heard of many of the Ro- 
man Christians through Aquila and Priscilla, and now greets them 
as acquaintances known not in person but in the spirit. 

§ 23. GREETINGS. 

(XVI. 1-20.) 

Vers. 1, 2. First, St Paul recommends to the Christians of 
Rome the deaconess Phoebe, who was no doubt the bearer of the 
epistle. She did not serve the Church in Corinth itself, but in 
Cenchrea, to which place also it thus appears that the gospel 
had already spread. Ver. 1. 'H Sicucovos, afterwards 17 Suikov- 
UracLy denotes the female ministers of the Church, whom the rites 
of the early Church, especially in baptism, and the position of the 

* On this compare the passage from Athenaeus, Deipnos i. fol. 20, quoted by Neander, 
A pout. Zeitalter, vol. i. p. 343, note. T^y Futfialwv tcoXiv iiriTOfii)v ttjv oUovfxivtj*, 
kv jj avvi&tXv itrnv iraVas t&9 troXm ldpvfj.ii/ai — Kal yap #\a I'd idinj adpotov av- 
roBi vuvuiKivTai. With especial reference to Christendom, Irenceus, as is well known, 
says of Rome and the Church there—" Ad hanc enim ecclesiam propter potiorem princi- 
palitatem necesse est omnem convenirc ecclesiam, h. e. eos qui sunt undique fldeles." 
{adv. ffaer. II. iii. p. 201, edit. Grabii. 
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female sex in the East, imperatively required. For more particular 
information, compare the commentary on 1 Tim. iii. 8. Cenchrea 
was the name of the eastern port of Corinth ; Lechaeus of the west- 
ern. — Ver. 2. iv icvpUp, in the mind and in the name of Christ, 
because she is a Christian, and as beBts such an one. Grotius 
rightly observes, that St Paul does not say irapdaTari^, i. e., a 
helper, but irpooTaris, i. e., a chief, a patroness. By this title 
of honour Paul intends to raise her consideration, and to make his 
recommendation more complete. 

Vers. 3, 4. For an explanation how Aquila and Priscilla could 
already be again at Rome, whereas 1 Cor. xvi. 19 represents them 
as still being at Ephesus, the observations in the Introduction, § 1, 
may be compared. It is not known to what occurrences Paul here 
refers. As to this celebrated family in general, see note on Acts 
xviii. 19. In Home, as well as at Corinth and Ephesus, it appears 
to have had in its dwelling the place of assembly (eKtckfjata /car' 
oitcov), for a division of the city. A city of such extent as Rome 
must naturally have very early had places of assembly in various 
parts of it. 

Ver. 3. II pier tea is the original form of the name, but IlpUr- 
KtXka is more commonly used for the wife of Aquila. The phrase 
Tpayrfkov xmcmOkvcu is figurative, and means, to expose ones 
self to the most evident dangers. 

Vers. 5-7. The persons here named are not further known. The 
title anrapyf] denotes the first convert of a city or province. In- 
stead of 'A^ata?, we should read, agreeably to the best critical au- 
thorities, y Aortas, i. e., Asia proconsular is. For according to 1 
Cor. xvi. 16, Stephanas was the first fruit of Achaia. De Wette, 
however, has observed, in favour of the former reading, that that 
passage may itself have been the very cause of an alteration, and 
further, that airapyrj need not be precisely limited to an individual, 
inasmuch as several persons might have been named together as 
the first converts. But in that case it would probably be " one of 
the first fruits." — Ver. 7. Junia appears to have been the wife of 
Andronicus ; it is not known where they were fellow-prisoners with 
St Paul. Their relationship to him is probably to be understood 
only of national connexion. The title of Apostles is of course to be 
taken here in the wider sense of the word. Comp. Acts xiv. 4, 14. 

Vers. 8-12. The names which follow are also unknown. The 
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formula in ver. 10, tous £k t&v 'ApwTofiovXov is to be filled up 
like tov$ ifc r&v Nap/ccararov, rou9 ovra$ iv /evpup in ver. 11 — 
those among the slaves of Aristobulus or Narcissus who have becoma 
believers. Narcissus, the well-known favourite of Claudius (Sue- 
ton. Claud. 28), had been some years dead at the date of the epis- 
tle, and therefore cannot well be meant here. 

Vers. 18-16. It is of course only in a figurative sense that St 
Paul styles the mother of Rufus his mother, from her having shewn 
motherly love towards him. The expressions in vers. 14 and 15, ol 
aSekcpol ovv avroi? are to be explained like f] itacXrjaLi kut 
oIkov in ver. 5 — the brethren attached to their community or circle, 
so that the persons named are to be regarded as the presbyters and 
deacons of this church. — Ver. 16. As to the kiss of peace, comp. 
1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26 ; I Pet. v. 14. 
The Christians regarded themselves as members of one family of 
God, and expressed the consciousness of this spiritual unity by the 
symbol of the kiss. The addition aairdfyvrat v/juis al £kk\t}<jl<u 
iraaai rod Xpurrov is omitted by some authorities ; perhaps be- 
cause it was supposed that the greetings were not in place before 
the section xvi. 21, seqq. In the common text, irda-ac alone is 
waoting, doubtless because it was supposed that Paul could not 
know whether all churches on earth saluted the Romans. But no 
doubt iraaai is to be understood only of the various churches of 
Corinth and its ports. 

Ver. 17, 18. It is not until here, quite at the end of the epistle, 
that we find a short admonition against divisions, couched in alto- 
gether general language, which may be referred to the Judaizing 
party which persecuted Paul everywhere, but which wrought in Ga- 
latia especially with so pernicious effect. The circumstance of its 
being conceived and introduced so abruptly, and in such general 
terms, is most decisive evidence that the erroneous teachers in 
question did not actually exist in Rome, but that St Paul only 
wished to give a warning against them, with a view to the possible, 
and unhappily only too likely case, that they might make their 
appearance there also. The edict of Claudius, which still con- 
tinued in operation, and only by degrees fell into oblivion, was no 
doubt the only cause which had until then preserved Rome free 
from these opponents of St Paul.* 

• DeWette and Meyer also acknowledge, that the passage cannot prove, as Baur as- 
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The term SiBaxv> V v v/x€& ifidOere, is an indication not to be 
mistaken that it was disciples of St Paul who had first preached at 
Rome. — Ver. 18. The charge of serving their belly is not to be so 
understood as if Paul meant to represent them as persons of grossly 
sensual habits ; for this is precisely what the Pharisaical Jewish 
Christians usually were not ; the meaning is only to describe them 
as working for themselves and their own advantage, not for Christ. 
(Comp. on Matt, xxiii., and Phil. iii. 19.) XprjaroXoyla usually 
includes the bad subsidiary meaning, of kind and gentle speech 
without deeds to correspond. In exactly a similar way eiikoyla is 
here used in its properly classical signification ; it stands for words 
fair and well put together, but of deceptive appearance. The omis- 
sion ofevXoyla? originates only with such as understood the word in 
the sense of blessing, which it usually bears in the New Testament, 
and which they naturally, according to the context, regarded as un- 
suitable in this place. 

Vers. 19, 20. With respect to this danger, however, St Paul 
trusts to the obedience (inraKOf)) of the Roman Christians, and 
therefore expresses the hope, that they may be found no less wise 
and prudent than free from falsehood ; with God's help they then 
would soon overcome all evil, together with the prince of darkness. 

Ver. 1 9. ^ircucor) ek iravra^ a<f>Uero, as is said in i. 8, of the 
faith of the Romans. The to has wrongly been omitted before 
£<f)' vfuv ; it is intended precisely to bring out a particular feature 
in the Romans as a subject of joy. The reference to Matt x. 16, 
is not to be mistaken in the end of the verse. — Ver. 20. The God 
of peace is placed in contrast with the author of all strife, who 
works by his instruments here on earth. The power of God in the 
faithful — Christ in them — bruises the head of the serpent. The 
words arwrpl^JtcL irrrb rou9 7r68a$ contain an allusion to Gen. iii. 
15. The form of conclusion, rj %a/w tc. t. X. is undoubtedly genu- 
ine, although it is wanting in D.E.F.G. 

6? rts, that there had already been disputes with Jewish Christians at Rome, but only that 
the Apostle is anxious to provide against their breaking out there as in other churches. 
In addition to the Epistle to the Galatians, compare especially 2 Cor. ii. and Phil. iii. 
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§ 24. CONCLUSION. 

(XVI. 21—27.) 

The verses 21-24 cannot but seem somewhat strange if one as- 
cribe them to St Paul. For ver. 22 is, in any case, an addition by 
the penman of the epistle, Tertius himself ; but how singular it 
would be if ver. 21 were by St Paul, ver. 22 by Tertius, and vers. 
23, 24, by St Paul again ! There is, too, the circumstance, that 
St Paul had already concluded his salutations before the exhorta- 
tion in vers. 17-20, with the comprehensive form axnrc&pvrai vfjuas 
ai i/c/c\r)<rlai, iraaat, rov Xptarov. Is it then to be supposed that, 
after this, he added some others by way of supplement ? It is far 
simpler to assume, that the great doxology, vers. 25-27, was im- 
mediately connected with the blessing in ver. 20, but that (accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of Eichhorn which we have adopted, comp. 
Intro d. § I), it was written on a small separate parchment, as the 
larger was already full. The back of this small parchment remained 
empty, and this the writer Tertius then employed for writing in his 
own name, ver. 21-24, including the blessing. The only objection 
which may be made to this is, that Timothy is styled owepyo? yuov, 
and Gaius %€vo<; ftov, which seems to point to St Paul rather than 
to Tertius. There is not, however, any discoverable ground why 
Tertius also might not have styled himself a fellow-labourer of 
Timothy, or connected by hospitality with Gaius. But even if this 
were an inconvenience, it will bear no comparison with the difficul- 
ties in which we must entangle ourselves if we refer the verses to 
St Paul.' 

Vers. 21, 22. As nothing further is known of Tertius, some have 
wished to identify him with Silas, the well-known companion of St 
Paul, and to regard his name as merely the Latin translation of 
the Hebrew ^^, " the third." There is, however, no historical 
ground that can be adduced for this conjecture. The addition 6 
ypdyfra? denotes the penman, as St Paul was in the habit of dic- 
tating his epistles. (Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 21, Col. iv. 18, 2 Thess. 
iii. 17, and Galat. vi. 11.) 

Ver. 23, 24. Gaius is undoubtedly the person named in 1 Cor. 
i. 14, whom St Paul himself had baptized. In Acts xix. 29, xx. 
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4, 3 John 1, other persons of this name are spoken of. The ex- 
pression feuo? *n}<? i/ctc\r)<rla<; 0X179, signifies that Gaius had at 
Corinth the assemblies of a congregation in his house. Erastus 
occurs perhaps in Acts xix. 22, 2 Tim. iv. 20 ; but if so he must 
have resigned his office as manager of the city funds. The blessing 
in ver. 24 is also best referred to Tertius, as St Paul had already 
used the same words in ver. 20. It is precisely on account of the 
repetition that the MSS. A. C. and other critical authorities have 
omitted it. 

25-27. On the position of the great concluding doxology, and 
on the variations of MSS.,* and the learned hypotheses connected 
with it, compare the remarks in the Introduction, § 1. As we can- 
not adopt Reiche's hypothesis of the spuriousness of the doxology, 
on account of its internal nature, and as Glockler's view — that Ter- 
tius was the author of tins doxology, as well as of the preceding 
verses — is also improbable, inasmuch as Tertius would assuredly 
not have written tcarh to evar/yikiov jiov, Eichhorn's hypothesis, 
although in itself somewhat farfetched, is yet the most deserving of 
commendation, viz. that the variations in this section are to be 
explained by supposing a transposition of the different pieces of 
parchment on which the epistle was written. The similarity of the 
conclusion of the Epistle of St Jude, which is not to be mistaken, I 
should regard as arising from imitation of this in the Epistle to the 
Romans rather than the reverse. As to the internal structure of 
the doxology generally, Reiche, in his effort to prove it spurious, 
has very considerably exaggerated its difficulties. The $ in ver. 
27 certainly raises a difficulty ; but Glockler has already rightly 
shewn how this may be got over by the simple means of supplying 
ovvurrri/u. The form of the doxology will thus become perfectly 
regular — " To God, who alone can stablish you in the faith, to the 
only wise God, / commend you through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory for ever." It is consequently nowise necessary to suppose an 
anacoluthon, as Tholuck would do. And in other respects the 
doxology fits most appositely into the connexion, and by means of 
the ideas introduced,t agrees very well with the purpose of the 
whole epistle. For, according to our view, the doxology is imme- 
diately connected with the exhortation against giving into any divi- 
sions. With this, then, the notion of the onjpll-ai perfectly agrees. 

• [Krilischt Ertcheinungcn.] t [ZwischengedanJcen.} 
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In order that they may be secured against the assaults of the se- 
ducers, St Paul wishes the Christians of Rome establishment in 
the life of faith. With respect, next, to the intervening clauses,* 
they relate exactly to the substance of the epistle ; they bring for- 
ward the two leading ideas which the Apostle has developed in 
it \— first, the mystery of the gospel, which was long hidden but 
now is made manifest ; and secondly, its transition to the Gentiles. 
Hence we must not allow ourselves to be misled by the triple Kara 
into supposing three parallel members ; there are but two opposi- 
tions in the passage, and these ought to be so connected as that the 
second point shall be introduced by the re. The following would 
then be the rendering of the passage : — " To God, who alone is of 
power to stablish you, according to my gospel and the preaching 
of Christ — (these representing God as the source of all strength) 
— which (gospel and preaching) are agreeable to the revelation of 
the mystery which was kept secret from eternity, but now is made 
manifest, and which, according to the commandment of the ever- 
lasting God, by the scriptures of the prophets, is made known to 
all nations for the obedience of faith ; — to this only wise God I 
commend you through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever, 
Amen /" The mention of the prophetical scriptures, and the name 
alwvLos 0€O9, which apparently do not 6uit the context, had the 
object, which we have already seen manifested in the epistle, of 
marking out the transition of the gospel to the Gentiles as not a 
new or unheard-of thing, but as something already announced be- 
forehand by the unchangeable God in the scriptures of the Old 
Testament. And with relation to this it is, too, that in the end of 
the doxology God is designated as the only wise, while in the be* 
ginning of it he had been designated as the Almighty. 

t [Zwiscftensiitze.'] 



THE END. 
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E£TRA CTS FROM PREFACE. 

If the conclusion at which the reader shall arrive, after an attentive perusal of the In- 
troductory pages of this volume, shall in any degree coincide with the opinion of the writer 
of them, he will doubtless see cause for suprise, not unmingled with regret, that so little 
attention has hitherto been given in this country to the primitive Liturgies of the Christian 
Church. So diligently did the Reformers examine these ancient monuments of our most 
holy Faith, and so freely did they draw upon the rich treasures of devotional piety con- 
tained therein, that it is impossible to enter fully into the spirit, or even adequately to un- 
derstand the purport, of our own established Ritual, without some acquaintance with the 
venerable prototypes from which it derived, not only its peculiar form and character, but 
a considerable portion of its essence ; and yet it is only within a very few years that the 
Originei LUurgica of Mr. Palmer evinced the first attempt to rescue them from the total 
neglect which they bad so long, so undeservedly, and so unaccountably experienced. 

At a time when attention is so generally directed to Liturgical enquiries, an attempt like 
the present can scarcely be deemed intrusive or unwelcome 5 and it is hoped that such 
encouragement will be given to the undertaking, as to justify the Editor in proceeding 
with other Liturgies of the early Church on a similar plan. In such case, those of Basil, 
Chrysastam, and the Apostolical Constitutions^ will follow each other in close periodical 
succession, 

Digits hyC^nnalp 



HENGSTENBERG ON THE PSALMS. 

In Three Volumes, 8vo. 
COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS, 
Br Dr. E. W. HENGSTENBERG, 

TRANSLATED BY 

Rev. P. FAIRBAJRN, and Rev. J. THOMSON. 

" It has for its first object the drawing out of the spiritual meaning of the Psalms, and in doitur - 
this, large extracts from Luther are introduced ; and, secondly, it draws out the literal meaning <£ ' 
the text by all the best critical helps.'*— Church of England Quarterly Review, 

" It strikes ui as an important duty to give every encouragement in our power to such courageous 
pioneers, such devoted, long tried, and successful labourers as Professor Hengstenberg. We notice 
his Commentary, for the simple purpose of expressing our pleasure at its appearance, and our con- 
fident persuasion that it must take a very high place among our standard Commentaries on the 
Psalms. We have met with no Commentator who display* higher powers or sounder qualifications 
and should he live to complete his work as it has been commenced, we feel persuaded, to quote the 
words of a very competent judge with reference to his work on the Prophecies of DauieL that c it 
will leave nothing to desire.! *— ChurchjHmnt* Monthly Review. 

u This work cannot fail to be an enduring treasure to the divine and the intelligent Christian It 

promise* to be every thing which the critical and evangelical student could desire." British 

Quarterly Review. 



HACENBACH'S HISTORY OF DOCTRINES- 
COMPENDIUM OF THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES, 
By K. R. HAGENBACH, 

PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN BASLE. 

Translated by CARL W. BUCH. In Two Volumes. 

* Professor Hagenbach is evangelical in sentiment, and therefore no German-fearing Christian 
need be alarmed. The book is far from being rationalistic, although the author's opinions do not 
appear with much prominence, inasmuch as there was no reason for their special manifestation. 
The translation into English has been carefully executed by Mr. Buch ; the sense of the original 
has been faithfully and lucidly given. tFe cordially recommend the work in its English dress to v 
Ministers of the Gospel, or Students of Theology, as one likely to be serviceable to them in their / 
inquiries." — British Quarterly Review. I 

4< The Compendium of the History of Doctrines is a work of an entirely new character so far 
as our Theological literature is concerned. But the Immense value of such "an historical digest can 
be perceived at a glance. We have often, in the prosecution of our studies, felt how much such a 
work was required, to enable us to mark with sufficient precision the progress both of the truth 
and error In the struggles of the past. We feel deeply indebted to the Translator for this important 
addition to our Theological literature."— £t?rrope/tcai Magastine. 

\ u This volume reaches from the Apostolic age down to the Reformation, to be followed by an- 
bther, in which the doctrines peculiar to the Reformation will be in like manner handled. TPe 

regard it as a very valuable accession to the library of a Student of Theology." The Church of 

England Quarterly Review* 

In Two Volumes, price 21s. 
DISSERTATIONS ON THE 
GENUINENESS OP THE PENTATEUCH, 
By Dr. E. W. HENGSTENBERG, Translated by J. E. RYXAND. 

In One Large Volume, price Vis. 
DISSERTATIONS ON THE GENUINENESS OF DANIEL, 
AND THjE INTEGRITY OF ZECHARIAH, 
By Da. E. W. HENGSTENBERG, Translated by the Be*. B. P. PRATTEN. 

WITH A 

DISSERTATION ON THE HISTORY AND PROPHECIES OF BALAAM. 
By tbe same Author, Translated by J. E. RYLAND. 
- ■ — - 3Qgle 



Now Ready, in One Volume, Octavo, Price 12$. 
A THIRD EDITION, 

REVISED AND REARRANGED, WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER, &C. &C. 

THE 

GOSPEL IN ADVANCE OF THE AGE: 

WITH A CHAPTER ON THE SPIRIT OP THE BIBLE, AND THE 
SPIRIT OF THE AGE : 
A HOMILY FOR THE TIMES. 



By THE REV. R. MONTGOMERY, A.M., Oxon, 

AUTHOE OF 
u LUTHER," M THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY," " CHRIST OUB ALL IN ALL," &C. &C. 

This important Work has been translated into German, and, among other independent 
testimonies to its character, the Publishers have the satisfaction to quote the following : — 

Kaon m Bishop or Lincoln . 
" I think the * Application' of the Work well calculated to be eminently useful at the 
present juncture, to extreme parties on both sides, by inculcating that moderation which has evei 
been the true characteristic of the Church of England." 

Fbom Tim Truss —July 4M IMA. 
" The object which Mr. Montgomery propoM* to himself, in the present volume, to the establishment of the fact, that 
all works undertaken and conducted irrespectively of the divine commandment and accompanying blessing, are unprofi- 
table and void ; and that in religion atone we are Justified in seeking for the principles that must guide us in onr con- 
duct, and form the basis of alt institutions."—" In the application of the argument to the various relations ol 
itociety, and to the doings of men as members of the social fabric, we may legitimately claim some interest : and we go bear, 
tily along with Mr. Montgomery, that spiritual blindness is manifest to-day in the conduct of the legislature to the un. 
happy poor."——*' 1 here can he nothing clearer than that a practical denial of Christianity exists, wherever the precept 
of Christianity are systematically disregarded. " ' * We will do Mr. Montgomery the justice to atate that in the great a- 
mount of evils which he sees necessary to remedy, he does not omit to mention with due emphasis the momentous 

evils that are found within the bosom of the Church." " We have reason to believe the author's labours have been 

appreciated by authorities whose approbation to most of b to profession, comes with peculiar force— We mean his spiritual 
superiors. We trust the book has been of service in the quarter to which it particularly addresses itself." 

Fbom Csnon Townsbnd's «• Scbiftubal Comma row with God.* —Part IV. p. 853. 
<* A distinguished writer and poet of the present day, published lately a work, entitled ** The Gospel before the Age. " The 
object of the work was to point out , that not only was toe Gospel the best remedy for that "restless appetite for some vast and 
vague amelioration " which the corruption of fallen man can never derive from himself ; but that the words of Christ to 
K icodemus. suggest that remedy, in language universally applicable to the agitation and presumption of an age which seeks 
other cures for the evik of society and of human nature/' 

From tub Crurcb op England Quastbblt —October 1844. 

" The theme which Mr. Vontgomery has taken up is for larger, and, at the same time, more definite, than we had ima- 
gined from the title of the book ; it Is no less than maintaining thai * The claims of religion are, In every sense, and 
under all circumstances, paramount, above all secular things, and at the root of all secular things, and furnishing the only 
principles in the light of which any thing can be rightly done, or any institution be set upon a solid foundation ; and this 
religion not the mawkish sentlmentallsm called Natural Theology, nor even those commonplace and elementary truths 
of Christianity, which are usually understood by the phrase the Gospel, but Christianity in Its length, and breadth, and 
height, and depth, as coming from God and leading to him. A noble theme, and right nobly is It handled ; and fain 
would we hope, and prophecy, if we durst, that it is but the forerunner of other works, of the same high stamp : for, if we 
mistake not, Mr Montgomery has now found bis proper element ; there he will feel it to be so, and will delight in 
it, and grow more and more into conformity with it, and may hope to produce English discourses rivalling those of 
Chrysostomand Basil in eloquence and power, yet adapted to the deeper and more accurate theology of the present advanc- 
ed age, sharpened by the subtleties of the Schoolmen, and hardened and disciplined by the controversie* with Rome." j 

* Thl« discourse is first opened by Mr Montgomery in a very masterly manner, and then the Theological and Practical prin- 
ciples which have been thus ascertained are brought to bear upon the Church and made to test the maxims of state, and 
applied to the various maxims in the world, the chief relationship of society, and domestic or social duty, as subsisting 
around us, and subjects of dairy notice." 

** In tracing out the various features of the Church movement, how it is aggravated by spiritual workings within, by 
physical pressure without, till it becomes uncontrollable, Mr. Montgomery shews great observation of what to going on a. 
round us, and clear discernment of the inevitable consequences of such things, if suffered to go on much longer uncheck- 
ed." 

u We must refer our readers to the book for the various aspects of HAs ecclesiastical movement, being only able to notice 
one feature as developed in that portion of the Church which Mr. Montgomery denominates the Bomanisticputy, and 
this we notice, because the question to put In a very original and striking way." 

" The space we have devoted to this volume, and copious extracts we have made, show the sense we entertain of its ton. 
portance and value. Though unknown to Mr. Montgomery, we bid him God-speed in his onward course, and hope to meet 
him soon again." 

Fbom thb Theologian.— Nfau t 1847. 

** The Gospel before the Age."— We do not wtoh to give an unqualified approval to all which that remarkable and pow. 
erful work contains ; but there to much therein which to most valuable and full of thought and originality, what we here 
quote, and some important passages on the Baptismal doctrine, would do honour to any person." 

" We would direct the attention of our readers to two authors : one a vindicator of the glories of the gospel ; the other a ra- 

tlonallrtic assailant of them InTbb GosrxxaBroasTBt Aoa.*'and Chuikt oum All in All of the former, and the "Esssv 

of the latter ( r merson) will be found a dear and sufficient view of the Christian and Infidel."— «• Montgomery is, generally 

, speaking, a logical and philosophical author ; In his Exposition* of Christ, and Defence of Christianity, he displays very close 

sod coniindng reasoning. Cautiously he procee ds from point to point, leaving little behind him untreated of. And yet be 

I writes with great vivacity ; his illustrations are also imaginative ; bis thoughts attain even the sublime in his illustration of 

! cacred truth? ' " He to too eager a controversialist, but, on the other hand, how dear his perception of afl affirmative 

truthi ! How exalted bis range of thought In the appreciation of the most elevated mysteries of tbe Gospoi— He to a 
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MONTGOMERY'S 
GOSPEL IN ADVANCE OF THE AGE. 

ADDITIONAL CRITIQUES ON THIRD EDITION. 
From the English Review.— October I, 1848. 

" Mr. Montgomery, in the eloquent and able work which we have mentioned abort, traces 
with great truth the evils of our social system, and points out, as the only infallible remedy for 
them alU-frue religion; and the recognition of its claims by the rulers of the land. And moat 
cordially do we go along with this author in his enunciation of this principle, at once so Christian 
and courageous. Would that such sentiments might gain the acceptance which they deserve from 
those to whom the destinies of this nation, humanly speaking, are entrusted ! But, at least, we 
hare reason to feel grateful to writers who, like Air. Montgomery, expose the hollowness of the 
schemes by which politicians too frequently expect to promote the material and moral welfare of 
the community ; and who draw attention to the true remedies for our national evil*.* 
From the Johk Bull— August 10, 1848. 

" The case of our church, and the condition of the nation at large, would be vastly better than 
either of them is at present, if all those who, like the author whose latest performance is lying 
before us, occupy a commanding position,— were to speak out on the vices, the fallacies, and the dif- 
ficulties of the age with the same faithfulness as that which pervades the present volume. Un- 
happily such trumpets of decided sound are too few amongst us ; not becauKe the views here stated 
are not shared by many, very many, both of the clergy and laity, but because there are few who 
have the manly courage to give utterance to unpalatable truths, at the sacrifice of popularity and 
worldly prospects. However, Mr. Montgomery has had the courage; and heartily, on behalf of 
the Church, we thank him fur it. The central thought, so to speak, of the whole book, is this, 
that the age, in its vain strivings after improvement, has lost sight of that from which alone true 
improvement can, in the nature of things, proceed — of the saving action of the Church. Upon 
the grounda of these too broad (acts, the total corruption of roan's nature, and the existence of a 
personal God manifested in Christ, who has set this Church in the earth as the instrument of cor- 
rection and healing to depraved humanity, — the author argues that the real remedy for all the evils 
under which society is labouring is already provided, and that, this being disregarded, all the nos- 
trums of the age not only cannot remove, but necessarily aggravate, the causes of that social dis- 
organisation, the rapid progress of which is becoming every day more clearly perceptible. In woik- 
ing out this fundamental idea, the highly-gifted author pours forth the torrents of his eloquence ; 
powerful argument, indignant invective, and brilliant flashes of poetic thought follow each other 
in rapid succession, making war upon the infidel tendencies of our social, and political, and literary, 
and we fear we must add, our ecclesiastical life. The volume abounds in striking passages, which 
we long to transfer to our columns, painfully reminding us at every step of the limitation of our 
space. All we can do is to transcribe a few specimen*, which may induce our readers to have 
recourse to the rich treasury of profitable thoughts from which we cull them." 

From the Critic. 

" Mr. Montgomery utters a great truth when he proclaims that the Gospel is before the Age I 

" Mr. Montgomery, as becomes a clergyman of the Church of England, has uecessarily taketv a 
somewhat narrower view of his great subject. He has investigated it as a Churchman, and very 
properly introduced a great deal of doctrine, with which The Critio is not permitted to concern 
itself. A public journal may not be more than Christian, nor treat of more than that to 
which Christians of all sects subscribe. It is forbidden to discuss creeds and dogmas, and 
therefore we must reluctantly pass over all those portions of Mr. Montgomery's Essay which deal 
with doctrines, and limit our review strictly to such parts as relate to the Christian Code, and the f 
manner in which the Age so behind the Gospel in observance of its precepts. We may do no more { 
than state that the author opens with an Essay on the Spirit of the Bible and the Spirit of the Age. 
The treatise is divided into three parts. The first being devoted to some * Introductory Keflections 
on Christ and on Christianity ;' the second, to some * Doctrinal Reflections on the Saviour's Homi- 
ly;' and the third, to the * Principle of Divine Regeneration applied to the Character of the Age.' 

" From a commentary on Mr. Montgomery's magnificent theme, we turn now to the preacher, 
with the purpose to exhibit some of the most striking of his views of it. We would have been 
delighted to have dwelt upon this volume through many successive numbers, as indeed it would 
well deserve to be so examined by a reviewer who has more space at his command than we possess. 

'' But we might go on gathering thus until a whole Critic should be filled with citations of equal 
interest, eloquence, and truth. We must reluctantly pause here, and if hereafter we should Had 
two or three columns upon which there are no urgent claims, we shall add some further comments 
upon the theme of this thoughtful and thought-suggesting volume. Should no such opportunity 
occur, we conclude with recommending it to the careful perusal of our readers ; and certainly we 
shall not fail to continue as we have begun — to infuse into the Critic the same spirit of antagonism 
to toe material tendencies of the age which it was established to combat, and for which only its 
existence is worth preserving. Undoubtedly it is an unprofitable course, but it is honest and 
honourable, and we do not choose to abandon it." 

From the Scottish Magazine. — September I, 1848. 

" We cordially acquiesce in the eulogies which this work has received from the leading perio- 
dicals, and join them in pronouncing it a remarkable and powerful work, wherein there is much 
that is most valuable and full of thought and originality. Some passages on the baptismal doctrine 
would do honour to any pen. It is decidedly the author a grandest effort, and must be hailed by 
all faithful and earnest minded Churchmen, inasmuch as its teaching is truly and fearlessly catho- 
lic ; and hence as much opposed to the vagaries of Geneva and Romty as to all rationalistic and 
pantheistic heresy.''' — P 394. 
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CLARK'S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 



Four Large Volumes, Octavo, handsomely bound in Cloth, Uttered* for 
One Pound per Annum. 



VOLUMES FOR 1846, 1847, & 1848. 
VOLS. I. II. & XII. 

EOTSTENBEBB'S COMMENTARY ON TIE PSALMS. 

Translated by Rev. P. Faibbaibn, and Rev. J. Thomson, 
3 Vols. 33s. to Non-subscribers. 

vol. in. & vi. 
lAIENBACHU COMPENDIUM IF TIE HSTBRT OF DOCTRINES. 

Translated by C. W. Buch. 2 Vols. 21s. to Non-subscribers. 
VOL. IV. & IX. 

BIESELER'S COMPENDIUM OF ECCLESIASTICAL HSTOBY. 

Translated from the Fourth Rented and Amended German Edition. 
By Professor Sam cm. Payibson. 2 Vols. 21s to Non-subscribers. 



VOL. V. & X. 

OLSIAVSmn. COMMENTARY oh tie bospels. 

Vol. I. & II. Translated by Rev. H. Cbjcak of Atherstone. 10s. 6d. and 9*. 

to Non-subscribers. 

VOLS. VII. VIII. anp XI. 

MEANDER'S BENEEAL HSTOBY OF TIE CHRISTIAN REUBION 

AND CRURCH. 

Translated from the last German Edition, by Professor Tobrbt. 
Vols. I. II. and III. To Non-subscribers, 27s. 



The First Two Vols for 1849, viz 

Olshausen on the Romans, and Neander Vol* IV* mat be ready btjwe 

the end qf tMe year. 

As all the Vols for 1848 are delivered, it is requested that the Subscriptions 

for 1849 be remitted. 

Gentlemen may still subscribe from the commencement, by remitting £4, for 
1848-7-8-9, either direct or through their Bookseller ; but Messrs. Clark cannot 
engage to keep their list open much longer. 

T. & T. CLARK, 88. GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 

SBBIeBY & CO., WARD & CO., JACKSON & WALFOBD, B. BAYNK8, ATLOTT & JOBBS, 
J. CLADDING, T. D. THOMSON, PARTRIDGE & OAKKY, LONDON. 

s. bobbbtson, Dublin, and all Booksellers. 
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Hermenevttcal, Exegettcal, and Philological Library, 

Consisting of Translations of the most Valuable aod Interesting Works of German, and other 

Continental Dittos*, in so far as they are connected with Biblical LitiiATViE. 

Only a very fern Complete 8eU now remain and are ogered/er TEN P0UND8. 

Translations of the following works have already appeared, all neatly bound in cloth : — 

54. Witsta** Dbsertatlons on the Lord's Prayer. 7s. 

55. Claris Symbolics ; a Ksy to the Symbolical Language of 
Scripture, from Daubus, Bwaldus. Vitringa, *a By 
Thomas Wemyss, Author of Biblical Gleanings, 7s. fid- 

97. Bosenmueller's Biblical Botany and Mineralogy, 6s. 
St. Tholuck'e 8crmons, and Life and Character ofStPaal. 
Nature and Moral Influence of Heathenism, dec flu. 



Vols. 1 * 4.— Brnesti on tholnterpretatioa of the How Tes- 
tament, S vols. ISs. 

fl, 9* J!7.— Philological Timet* niostsetire of the Old and 
New Testaments, 3 vols. 18s. 

9 & 1&— Tittmann's Greek Synonyms of the New Tes- 
tament, * vols. 19s. 

ft « IS.— Tholuck's Exposition of the BpisUe to the Bo- 
mans, 2 vol*. 19s. «. . « 

& 90.— Tholuckt Exposition of Christ's Sermon oa the 
Mount, 9 rols. 19s. 

7.— Planck's Introduction to Sacred Philology, fis. 

8 « 95.— Parana on the Interpretation of IB© Old Testa- 
ment, 9 vols. 19s. 

10.— Stuart's Greek Syntax of New Testament, 6n> 

11, 17. 34.— Rosenmueller's Biblical Geography, 3 wis. 18s. 

13 _*}«•— StefasVs Exposition of the 1st BpisUe of St. 

15.-4^eVExporftJonofth«ThraeEpisUesof8tJohn,8s. 
18 * 19.— Umbreit's Exposition of Book of Job, 9 vols. 19s. 
91 A 93.— BUlroth's Exposition of the Epistles of St Paul 

to the Corinthians, 9 vols. 19s. 
99. Krnmmacher's Life and Character of Cornelius the 

Centurion, and of St John the Evangelist, 8s. 
These may be had separately : Cornelius, 4s.; St John, 3s. 



98. Lisco's Exposition of Christ's Parables. 7*. 

80. Calvin on Bristles to the Galattone and Kphceiana, 6s. 

31. Gem on the Bevelatlon of God in his Word, fie. 



1 to the Galattone s 

latlou of God in hit ..„_,__ 

— lueBer on the Messianic Psalms. 7s. fid. 

33. Couard'o Sermons on the Life of the BarlyChrkdane,*e. 
35 « St.— Neandert History of the Planting and Training 

of,the Christian Church, 9 vols. 14s. 
38 « 3Bv— Thohick on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 9 vole, its: 
40.— Calvin and Storr on the Epistles of Paul to the Philip. 

plans sad Colnislis 1,7s. ^^ 

41 * 49. Semmoh's Lira, Times, and Writings of Junta 



Martyr, 9 vola lfts. 
A— Bonn Hsi 



43.— Bdhrs HistoTk»-GeoeTaphlcal Account of I 

Bessarches in Palestine by Smith and Woloott in 1841, 8s. 

44 m 4&— Tittmann on the Gospel of St John, 9 vols. lfts. 

4&— Hensntenfaerg. The Books of Moses illustrated by the 
Monuments of Egypt. 



Critical Notice /rem Hobne's Introduction. 
"The Biblical Cabinet, which is still in progress, promi ses to he of singular utility to Bfblkal students."— TtA 
JMh eW. U. Ap. p. 15. 

From Davidson's Biblical Cbiticism. 
«• It b now a considerable tiro* since this publication was commenced, with the laudable intention of elucidating the 
Scripture*. The idea of this work wsagood. and Its design excellent To those who wish to avail themselvee of the 
labour* of the men who have searched deep into particular portions of the Scriptures.— to those whoss anxiety to know 
the will of God goes beyond a mere translation, and who aspire to eminence in sacred studies, this Series b calculated 
to be highly useful. The greater number of the volumes consist of Translations from orthodox German divines, which 
are generally accompanied with notes by the Editors. The whole series b worthy the attention of all Biblical students. 
They may find in it much valuable knowledge connected with the sacred 8cnptures,— many topics illustrated with 
learning and ability,— and, above alL a habit 0? analytical investigation, exemplified in practice, which they would do 
well to imitate." 

From ths Amebic aw Biblical Repository. 
"We have repeatedly expressed our warm approbation of the Biblical Cabinet, a series of translations from German 
works on Biblical topics : It Um noble undertaking." 

From the Church or E if o laud Quarterly Rivixw. 
" This series contains the best works of the bee t divines among our German neighbours.'' 

From the Congregational Magasinb. 
"It may he safely affirmed, that no work which has appeared in this country has given a greater stimulus to the study 



to our readers, more especially to ministers. The execution b as creditable to the parties conducting the work, as the 
original design was fcUateus ; it b got up with uncommon beauty and elegance.*' 

From the Eclectic Review. 

M Thb Interesting collection will he as valuable for its internal excellence, as it b beeutiral In Its external tern and Its 
typography.— Our wishes are Justly called forth, and our recommendation b cordially given, that thb aew contribution 
to the science of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation may be received by the public a§ it des e rve *; and that will be 
with warm approbation and extensive support" 

From the Christian Obsebtee. 

" The Biblical Cabinet wfllassbt at once to stimulate nnd to gratify the taste for thb species of Biblical literature. 
The conductors have selected works of excellence : and we feel/convinced that they will prove a treasure of greet value 
to the Christian student.— It would be s great disgrace to our sacred literature, if, while various series of our popular 
theological works are largely patronised, there should not be sufficient encouragement for ths nmintenence of one such 
publication as the present 

From the Christian Instructor. 

M Of all the series of publications which have lately been planned, there b not one which pleases as so well, or to 
which we attach so much importance as thb." 

From the Church or Scotland Magasinb. 

•* We rejoice to see that the critical study of the 8ecred Scslptures Is attracting mora sttention, said b mere systema- 
tically pursued in thn country than formerly. The foundation of all sound theological knowledge must be laid in a 
critical acquaintance with the word of God, and for these reasons we have been delighted with the commencement of 
such a work as the Biblical Cabinet, the great object of which b to draw the attention of theologian*, young and 
old, to the state of German Biblical Literature. 

" Thb work, we think, entitled, from its general object, to the cordial support of all who take an Interest In the criti- 
cal study of the Scriptures, and desire to see it more extensively diffused. It b peculiarly incumbent upon all who 
appreciate the importance of the object, to come forward and sapport the work; sj^endeavomr to extend ibarcnlsHon " 
From the Pbesbttebian Review. 

" We cannot conclude without expressing our earnest hope, that all who have the interest of Biblical science at heart 
will support thb publication." 

From ths Evangelical Magazine. 

"If we could make our voice to be heard and regarded, we would say to the heads of every Christian amfly in Great 
Britain, able to make the slender pecuniary sacrifice, • do not mil to procure, ynr the benaflt e/jrewr enilsVen, the Bibli- 
cal Cabinet, which contains a mass of well-digested matter, on almost all topics connected with the language, literature, 
and Interpretation of the living oracles.' In giving thb advice, we do It most sincerely, and we do say, that in such a 
cesn^ry as GreeA Britain, and m such an sense thb, a enmp 
to command the sale of many thousands/* 

LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO., 8UIFKIN & CO.— DUBLIN : CURRT & CO. AND J. ROB EST SON. 
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CLAUK'i IHT OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, — EDINBURGH, 38. GEORGE bTAKfil. 

GlESELER S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. ~ 

In ISjuo Volumes, 

A COMPENDIUM OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

By DR. J. C. S. GIESELER, 

PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN GOTT1NGRN, 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Amended. 

TRANSLATED BY 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D, 

•PROFESSOROF BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COLLEGB. 

«*Gfowetor'« Chtfrch History win, when finished, be an invaluable store-house of reference to the 
anxious wad inquiring atiident and doctrinarian. It is not oue of those superficial books which 
satisfies the ordinary and indolent reader. It presents the curly and original sources of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and lucid and masterly arrangements, while it briefly touches on the information which 
they convey — so that, along with the Auehor'sown remark*, which indioate a cautious and impartial 
judgment, we have faithful citations and catalogues of the original authorities, on whose evidence 
the statements in the rest bare been made. He has not only given us a Text Book, but has put an 
impression of such facts and documents as prepare us to form the Commentary for ourselves. The 
name of the Translator will vouch for the general correctness of the version. What other gua- 
rantee do we need or can we ask ? M — From the Eccleetic. 

" An American Translation of this' work was published at Philadelphia ten years since, but the 
present Translation is made from the latest and the greatly improved edition by the Author, and it 
is published withal at a much lower price. The original ^ork presents the results of vast histori- 
cal reading, and supplies ample and most valuable information as to the sources whence historical 
' knowledge may be derived ; it is properly a Text Book on Ecclesiastical History, and in this view, it 
is unrivalled. The business of the Author is with the facts of Church History simply as such, to 
distinguish between the truth or error, the wisdom or folly, involved in those facts, being left for the 
most part, to the mind of the reader. "^-BriiUh. Quarterly Review. 



OLSHAUSEN ON THE GOSPELS. 



BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS, 
By H. OLSHAUSEN, D.D., 

PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN ERLANGEN. 
TRANSLATED BY 

Rer. H. CREAK of Atherstone. 

By Archdeacon Hake. 

" It is an admirable Commentary on the New Testament, a translation of which, if executed 
with intelligence and judgment, would be an inestimable benefit to the English Student, nay, to 
every thoughtful reader. It would be useful to all who desire to apprehend the meaning and spirit 
of the New Testament, he has a deep intuition of spiritual truth, his mind being of the family of St. 
Augustine.'* 

By Ret. F. C. Trfncw. 

" Mr. Trench in his work on the Parables, calls this Commentary a most interesting instructive 
work, to which he is very frequently indebted." 

By Proffssor Davidson. 

Dr. Davidson, in a very aide article of his in Kitto's Cyclopaedia, expresses himself as follows :— 
" The best example of Commentary on the New Testament with which we are acquainted, has been 
given by this writer- It is a model of exposition unrivalled in any language. Verbal criticism is 
bnt sparingly introduced, although, even here the hand of a master is apparent. He is intent, 
however, on higher things. He investigates the thoMghts, traces the connection, purs himself in the 
<ame position ma the writers, aikd views with philosophic ability the holy revelations of Christ in 
fheir rompn»ber»sive tendencies. The critical and the popular nre ndmiiahly mingled '* 
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CLABE't LIST OF WEW FUBLICATIOXS.— EDIVBUBOH, 38. GEOftGE STREET. 

~~ BIBLICAL CRITICISM «c EXPOSITION. 

Biblical Cabinet. 

Biblical Cabinet, or Hermeneutical, Exegetical, and Philological Library. 

Vol. I. to XL V. are published, price £ 1 4. 2s. Edin. 1833-44. 

Ontu a •crpfouj O om pUU M MW mmm and ere oforodfor TEN POUNDS. 

•• The Biblical Cabinet, which It still in progress, promisee to be of singular utility to Biblical students."— Hon** 
Introduction, & KdU I'd. II. Appen.p.lbA 

" It is now a considerable time since this publication was commenced, with the laudable intention of elucidating 
the Scriptures. The idea or the work was good, and its design excellenr. To those who wish to avail themselves of 
the labours of the n en- who have searched deep into particular portions of the Scriptures,— to those whose anxiety to 
know the will of God goex beyond a mere translation, and who aspire to eminence in sacred studies, the series is cal- 
.ulated to be highly useful. The greater number of the volumes consist of translations from orthodox German di- 
vines, which* are generally accompanied with notes by the editors. The whole series is worthy the utentioa.of all 
oibllcel students. Thej may find in It much valuable knowledge connected with the sacred Scriptures,— many topics 
•Uustrated with learning and ability,- and above all, a habit of analytical investigation exemplified la practice, which 
they would do well to lmltat&*Wtoiri*!«0wV mbtieai Cnttckm. 

^E^ A list of the various works cor am l e ad in this very Important series of publications, may be had upon applice- 
tion to the publisher in Edinburgh, or to hit agents m I^dosTor DubUn. 

NEGRIS and DUNCAN'S Edition of 

ROBINSON'S GREEK mad ENGLISH LEXICON of the New Testament, 8ro» price 16a. 
»° 9 The cheapest and meet accurate edition of the bett Lexicon of the New Testament. 

■» This edition, by Messrs. Negris and Duncan, we venture to assert, Is the most accoratb edition of a Lexicon 
which m anmehtre to be met with. In this respect it much excels even the original.**— Church Return. 

" The present edition by Messrs. Negtk and Duncan may be pronounced as, in all respects, the bbst of this in- 
valuable Lexicon of the New Testament."— Orthodox Presbyterian. 

" The Edinburgh edition ie corrected with an exquisite-care by two distinguished scholars, whose names are men- 
tioned. Several thousand errors have been detected, many of thetmof vital Importance. It cannot be doubted there- 
fore, that, on a comparison of the two editions, he (Dr. Robinson) would give his suffrage in favour of Mr. Clark's.*' 

—Eclectic Review. 



exertions of the Editors to present Dr. Robin. 

. ._ „_._ _„ __™ f _^,„ „jrm which w&ttss stmatmrnftMrnaam 

graphical execution.''— Christian R< 



must state, it Is as beautifully as it is correct- 
Mtkms of the Editors to present Dr. Robin, 
price, with correctness and beauty of typo- 



" In Justice to the editor and publisher of the Edinburgh edition, we in 
hr printed . British students are deeply indebted for the Indefatigable ex< 
son's valuable work to them, in a form which unites reasonableness of 
graphical execution.*'— Christian Remembrancer. 

M Another edition of the same work Is now issued in Edinburgh, and from spree* which has already supplied many 
Important publications on the subject of BibUcal Literature, it Is very elegantly printed ; and is also, In point of 
accuracy, fully worthy of It* respectable editor*. "—Methodist Magaaine. 

** We prefer this edition ( Messrs. Negris and Duncan) to any other that has yet appeared. The typography b beau, 
tiful : and considering the extent of the work, and the expense of Greek and Hebrew printing, the price is remark. 
ably low We regard this Lexicon as a valuable addition to philological science ; and, on the whole, the best Lexicon. 
upon the New Testament vhkh a student could purchase. 4 — BapBst.Msgasine. 

SACRED HERMENEUTICS 

In one thick Volume Octavo, hondeomety bound in Cloth, priee 2W. 

SACRED HERMENEUTICS DEVELOPED AND APPLIED, including A 
HISTORY OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, from the Earliest of the Fathers to the 
Reformation. By the Rtr. SAM UAL DAVIDSON, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, 
Ecclesiastical History, and Oriental Language*, in the Lancashire Independent College, Man- 
chester; Author of •• Lectures on Biblical Criticism." 

" In this book-making age, it Is refreshing to meet with a work which has grown out of a want which has been felt 
and which the Author is competent to supply. It Is praiseworthy in its condensation, as well as in its excellences It 



Is not only a treasure of valuable Information, but it contains scarcely any thing but that which is absolutely 
to the critical student of Holy Scripture. 

" Nothing seems to be left undone which could be brought within the prescribed limits, and all that has been done 
appecrs to be well done, and treated In an intelligent and masterly manner."— Church of England Quarterly. 

•« We hall the publication of Dr. Davidson's book as a happy omen. It is a book much wanted. Its publication] 
is an era in the history of English Theological Literature. Our readers will see it ie a work of great merit, and worthy 
of high encomium » it is the fruit of close and continued research. We hope the churches will appreciate the perform- 
ance, and so reward the learning of the author."— Eclectic Review. 

<* It is a long thnestncea Biblical work of more lasting value to the student has Issued from the English press ; the 
pervading tone of vital piety which enriches this volume, exalts it far above the ordinary manuals or interpretation. 
We rejoice to. think that the appearance of this work will give a fresh and healthy stimulus to the study of the 
Bible."— London Congregational Magaaine. 



It Is incomparably ffe best westlseon sacred Renneneutles within the compass of the English Language.**— Scot- 

"* egatlonal Magnsine 

ilcome this book as a valuable contribution to the cause of Biblical interpretation. It bears on every page 
the marks of thorough invesUgation, and patient and erudite research. The learning employed in it is both deep. 



varied, and cautious*— Secession Magaaine. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

Tn one vol 8ro. price 14s. handsomely bound in cloth, with Facsimiles of ancient MSS. 
LECTURES on BIBLICAL CRITICISM, Exhibiting a Systematic View of that 
Science. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. Professor of Biblical Literature, Ac 

" All the subjects co nn ected with Biblical criticism, which are within the pale of what a parochial minister may ad- 
vantageously know, are fully discussed in the present volume i and the information which it contains, whilst It la 
sufficiently copious for any ordinary student, is much more to be depended on than in the larger work of Mr. Home,** 

—Edinburgh Review 

" Every pert of It shows deep and Indefatigable research, a thorough asqualntedness with all the sources of infor. 
matron bearing upon his subject, consummate caution, acuteness and impartiality, with an independence of rr 
which has released him from all the shackles of favourite masters and dominant schools."— Eclectic Review. 

•' The various topics embraced In Dr. Davidson's volume, are treated hi such a way as to show that tostea-l of 
vilely copying from copyists, he has gone to the sources es* authority, and examined, and judged tor himself, 
rlcan Biblical Repository. 

* This work Is the fruit of much extensive and various reading, of diligent inquiry, sound learning, independent 

nWfluVlsnlihlMsjsjMe labour, and Christian sobriety of mind."— Coogregational Magaaine 
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